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FOREWORD 


For Frank O'Connor the most important single element in any 
story was its design. It might be years between the moment of 
recognising a theme and finding the one right shape for it — this 
was the hard, painful work ~ the writing he did in his head. But 
once he had the essential bony structure firmly in place he could 
begin to enjoy the story — to start ‘tinkering’ with it. It was this 
‘tinkering’ which produced dozens of versions of the same story. 
The basic design never changed, but in each new version light 
would be thrown in a different way on a different place. Frank 
O’Connor did this kind of rewriting endlessly - as he admits in 
the Introduction to Collection Two, he frequently continued it 
even after a story had been published. Though this confused and 
sometimes annoyed editors, reviewers and bibliographers, the 
multiplicity of versions was never a problem to him. When there 
were enough stories to form a new collection he didn’t start try- 
ing to choose between the many extant versions of them - he 
simply sat down and prepared to rewrite every story he wanted 
in the book. 

That particular rewriting was directed towards a definite aim 
~ which was to give a book of stories the feeling of being a unity 
rather than a grab bag. He believed that stories ~ if arranged in 
an ‘ideal ambience’ - could strengthen and illuminate each other. 
This unity was only partly preconceived, he continued to create 
it as he went along. He never wrote a story specifically to fit into 
a gap in a book — nor did he change names or locations to give 
superficial unity. Rather it was as though the stories were bits of 
a mosaic which could be arranged harmoniously so that the 
pattern they made together reflected the light which each cast 
separately, Ultimately this unity probably sprang from his basic 
conviction that the writer was not simply an observer: ‘I can’t 
write about something I don’t admire - it goes back to the old 
concept of the celebration: you celebrate the hero, an idea.’ 

This means, of course, that Frank O’Connor had very definite 
ideas about the contents and arrangement of each new book of 
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stories. If he had lived, this might have been a different book. As 
it is, I have had to choose, not only which and how many stories 
to include, but also which of the many versions of each story to 
print. There was also the problem of that ‘ideal ambience’ and 
the comfort of the knowledge that even his own ‘ideal ambience 
would be shattered by the time the book appears’. 

I do not doubt that I shall have to answer to the author for each 
of these decisions. But for the stories themselves no one need 
answer. They are pure Frank O’Connor. 


Harriet O’Donovan (Mrs FrANK O’Connor) 
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Jane Harry, the chemist, lived alone in a little bungalow on 
the outskirts of the town. She had long ago decided that it was 
the only way to live a life of her own. In a city you could be one 
of a group without adopting its standards, but girls who took 
lodgings in the town accepted a discipline stricter than that of 
home. 

She could not live that way, and after her parents’ death and 
her brother’s departure for London, she gave up trying. She ran 
a battered old car and went off on free week-ends by herself, with- 
out telling anyone except the Sullivans where she was going. They 
were her only friends in town. Celia had been to school with her 
and had married the headmaster of the Technical School. When 
she got a fit of the blues she merely packed her bag and went 
to stay with them, and they never asked any questions. 

The bungalow wasn’t very comfortable, and she could afford to 
have a cleaning woman in only once a week, but it had a garden 
and a bit of a view, and she could live better in the town than 
in Dublin, where she would only be a nonentity. The poor people 
feared and distrusted doctors, and they came to her with their 
troubles, domestic and medical. They knew she didn’t mind tramp- 
ing down to a dirty cottage at night with a prescription, or 
looking at a sick child or arguing with a drunken husband. She 
was one of themselves. Of course, they knew things about her 
as well. They had known her parents, and knew she was looked on 
as a bit of a freak by the swanky people, all because she wouldn’t 
play the game and fell in love with unsuitable men. Unsuitable 
men seemed to be the price you had to pay for trying to live a life 
of your own. 

One night she came back from Dublin, and when she opened 
the door of the bungalow she felt a sudden stab of fear. She 
stepped back and asked angrily, ‘Is there somebody there?’ There 
was no reply, and she muttered to herself, “You’re getting neuro- 
tic, Harty.’ She went in and turned on the light in the sitting- 
room. One glance was enough to show that it wasn’t nerves. 
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Through the open door of the bedroom she could see clothes 
scattered on the floor. How anybody got in she didn’t know, but 
the key was under the mat, and in fact anyone could have done 
it. She searched the two rooms and the kitchen but found nothing 
missing. Yet it gave her a sick and desolate feeling, like the touch 
of something dirty. 

Next morning she went to the police station and made her 
complaint to the sergeant, a beefy, boozy man by the name of 
Lenihan. 

‘Ah, it’s them kids again, Miss Harty,’ he said gloomily. 

‘What kids are they, Joe?’ 

‘That rough gang down the River Road,’ he said. “They didn’t 
take anything?’ 

‘Not that I could see.’ 

‘Pity about that,’ he said moodily. ‘If there was anything taken 
we could keep an eye out for it. Young Humphreys lives up your 
way. IIl tell him to watch for anyone going in that direction. In 
the meantime, you’d better leave word with us when you’re away.’ 

‘For God’s sake!’ Ned Sullivan drawled when she told him and 
his wife about it that night. “When one of them leaves the barrack 
they hear his boots at the other side of town. Pll have a word with 
a couple of the kids. The best way of keeping kids from being 
juvenile delinquents is to turn them into policemen.’ 

Sullivan was like that; ugly, attractive, slow-moving and cynical, 
and Jane squirmed when Celia talked to him, because it was 
clear that she didn’t realise how remarkable he was. 

But neither the police nor the Technical School kids were 
round when the intruder came again. Jane arrived home on 
Sunday night from Galway. The first glance was enough to show 
that her visitor was no child. She felt sick again, but this time 
anger got the upper hand. She drove back to Humphreys’ house, 
which was on a terrace by the main road. Madge Humphreys 
answered the door. She was a school-teacher, who was supposed 
to read what she called ‘the clawsicks’ to her family each evening 
till their spirit was broken. She told Jane her husband was out, 
and that she had better report to the barrack, but at that very 
moment Humphreys appeared, a tall, big-boned young man, 
grinning and pulling on his jacket. ‘Ah, Madge, a policeman is 
never off duty,’ he said. ‘I might as well go and see what’s up.’ 

When Jane showed him the living-room he said softly, ‘Oh, 
Chrisht!’ In the kitchen doorway he halted. ‘These yours?’ he 
asked, nodding to the tea-things, and she shook her head, anger 
giving way to hopelessness. She had merely tried to have a life 
of her own, and even this was being denied her. ‘Better check and 
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see is anything missing from the bedroom,’ he said, and she 
preceded him, looking helplessly round. ‘Try your clothes first,’ 
he said gently, and she began to fold them and put them back. 
Humphreys sat down and lit a cigarette. 

‘Well?’ he asked, and she burst into a loud angry laugh. 

‘Nothing I can see only a pair of pants,’ she said roughly, and 
then, catching the startled look on his face, realised the signifi- 
cance of what she had said. 

‘Better make sure of it,’ he said, and she checked again. 

“They're gone all right,’ she said. ‘Frilly ones — they were a 
present. I wouldn’t wear the blooming things.’ 

‘Thats bad,’ he said, and went back to the living-room. 

“You'll have a drink as you're here,’ she said. 

Td better not,’ he said with a boyish grin. ‘It’s Madge. She 
starts getting nervous when I’m out.’ 

‘Tm going to have one anyway,’ said Jane, knowing well what 
it was Madge got nervous of — another woman who might talk 
to him about somethings beside ‘the clawsicks’. 

‘Tell me, do you remember was any fellow annoying you?’ he 
asked. 

‘Nobody,’ she said. ‘Unless that fellow on the phone.’ 

‘Oh, was he after you too?’ Humphreys asked with interest. 
‘That’s someone Pd like to lay my hands on some time. What 
did you do?’ 

“What could I do?’ she asked, taking her drink. ‘The first time 
I was so appalled, I listened. It’s funny; I suppose it’s like being 
hypnotised. After it, you start to get sick. I never knew people 
could be like that. The second time I did what Ned Sullivan told 
me, and he’s left me alone since then.’ 

“What was that?’ 

‘Oh, I told him he was a very sick man and that he should get 
treatment at once.’ She gave an engaging grin. ‘You know — Dr 
Harty, the well-known nerve specialist, giving a free opinion and 
wondering all the time when she'll start screaming.’ 

“Was he cross?’ 

‘Leppin’ mad.’ 

“That was clever of Ned Sullivan,’ said Humphreys. ‘But I 
don’t think it’s the same man. This is probably someone you 
know quite well. Any idea who it could be?’ 

‘Not a notion.’ 

‘Someone who comes into the shop for small things you’d ex- 
pect his mother or sister to get for him?’ he asked shrewdly. 

‘I can’t think of a soul,’ she said off-handedly. ‘Anybody that 
isn’t normal, I mean.’ 
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‘They all look normal enough to begin with,’ he said grimly. 
‘They won’t look so normal in five years’ time. If you think of : 
anyone let me know. .. . The bloody house is probably full of 
fingerprints, he added gloomily. ‘For all the good they’d do us,’ 

As he was leaving he studied the lock and said, ‘I think Pd get 
a new lock for the door. And you might as well get a spare key 
and leave it at the barrack. I could drop in some evening and see 
if he’d come. Anyway, you'd better call at the barrack tomorrow 
and have a word with the superintendent. Not that he’ll know any 
more than I do, but it might make things easier for us.’ 

She did as he advised and understood what he meant. The 
superintendent was a bright and cheerful young man who was 
obviously much happier with papers than with people. Papers 
didn’t answer back in the same way. 

‘We could all be killed in our beds, and ’twould only make an 
interesting statistic for that idiot, she said to the Sullivans. 

‘You’re in no danger like that, Ned said thoughtfully. “That 
fellow won’t come near the place as long as you’re there. He’s still 
too shy. You'll find there’s a loving Irish mother in the back- 
ground who takes him to Confession herself every Saturday and 
writes out a list of his sins for him, the way he won’t forget. He 
may get dangerous, but it won’t be for a long time yet, and it 
won’t be over you. Damn it, I feel I ought to be able to go for 
a walk and put my hand on him! You'll have to think of someone 
like that, Jan.’ 

‘Ah, for God’s sake, I’d have to think of half the town,’ she said 
jokingly, but he didn’t smile. 

‘You would, you would, but this is something different. Lord 
God, it’s unknown the lives people have to lead in towns like 
this!’ he added, growing bitter himself. 

It was after that she began to crack. Two or three times she 
stopped the car outside the gate and blew the horn to warn the 
intruder. Now she had almost a horror of seeing him, for fear 
she might know who he was. And once more she returned from 
a week-end and saw that he had been there. He myst have come 
before darkness fell for he had taken down a few of her books. 
In the bedroom there was the same childish disorder of clothes, 
but written in lipstick over her bed were the words ‘I love 
you’. 

She called the guards station and Humphreys answered. 

‘All right, all right,’ he said quickly. ‘Don’t touch anything. 
Somebody will be along in a minute. And meantime, don’t worry. 
You're all right.’ 


‘Would you ask whoever is coming to tell Ned Sullivan?’ she 
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asked and was slightly shocked after she had said it. But Ned was 
the only one she wanted to talk to now. 

It was Lenihan who came and inspected the house. Ned came 
after him, walking slowly. Lenihan exasperated her, examining 
locks and window-catches. 

‘This is how he got in all right,’ he said sagaciously, indicating 
the catch on the bedroom window. “That catch is too easy to open. 
Blast him anyway! He doesn’t miss much.’ 

“Tis nice to know how he got in,’ Ned said sarcastically. ‘It 
would be more practical if we knew how to keep him out.’ 

‘Oh, we'll get him yet, Mr Sullivan,’ said Lenihan, shaking 
his head over it. “He’ll come too often, the way they all do. But 
if I was you, Miss Harty, I wouldn’t bother my head about him. 
Sure, he’s only a poor harmless ould sexual maniac. The country 
is full of them. So long as he wouldn’t take anything valuable.’ 

‘I haven’t anything valuable for him to take,’ she replied. 

‘No. Only your peace of mind,’ Ned said shortly. 

When Lenihan had gone he gave a sigh. 

‘It’s no use relying on those fellows,’ he said. “They have no 
notion who that fellow is. Either that, or they know and they’re 
not telling. It could be somebody that they don’t want to make 
a fuss about. But they’re right enough about the danger. They 
don’t see the real danger you’re in.’ 

“What danger?’ she asked curiously. 

“That fellow would drive you as mad as himself,’ Ned said 
flatly. ‘’*T'would be like living with a ghost. It gives me the horrors, 
not to mind you. I’m going to get myself a drink if you have one.’ 

‘Do you really think they know?’ she asked as he got the 
tumblers. 

‘They may. This is probably someone you saw being picked 
on or ignored some place and made a fuss of. Or you stopped 
and gave him a lift. It was probably the first time a woman 
treated him as a human being, and it went to the poor devil’s 
head.’ He glanced at her inquiringly, but her face was a blank, 
and he knew that this was what she did normally and that it 
. would have made no impression on her mind. ‘Oh, how the 
hell do I know? But you’d better start making plans to get out.’ 

‘Out?’ 

“You can’t stay here.’ 

‘But where am I to go?’ 

‘Somewhere they won’t notice your seven-league boots,’ he 
replied with mournful humour. ‘You have them all frightened: 
Humphreys’ wife is frightened, Lenihan is frightened; you prob- 
ably scared the wits out of the superintendent as well. I’ll hear 
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it all in due course, in Slattery’s pub. Sex is a game, girl,’ he 
said almost angrily. “You have to play a three to beat a two, but 
you play your ace every time. You simply can’t afford to live 
naturally in a place like this.’ 

‘That’s a comforting thought,’ she replied bitterly. ‘In that case 
you'd better go home to Celia, quick. She’ll be wondering what 
happened to you.’ 

‘She won’t. She told me I was to spend the night or bring you 
back with me.’ 

Anger was Jane’s first response. It was as though Celia were 
condescending to him. And then she realised how unfair she 
was. Celia was merely showing that she knew the gossip and 
didn’t care. 

‘Tell Celia I’d go back with you if I could,’ she said with a sob. 
‘If I gave in now I’d never sleep here alone again.’ 

‘And do you intend to go on staying here alone?’ he asked. 

‘But where else have I to go, Ned?’ 

‘Go to Dublin, go to London, get to hell out of this!’ he cried. 
‘And God knows I’m not saying that for my own sake.’ 

It was as though her tears had been waiting for the words. 
He took her in his arms and patted her awkwardly. ‘I know, love, 
I know,’ he said, as though he were speaking to a child, and she 
knew that he did know, and that it would always be this way with 
her, falling in love with the wrong man or the man she could 
not have, exactly as though each time she did it coldly and 
deliberately. 

‘Go on, Ned! Go home!’ she said, and he understood that too. 
It was better for him to go now, for otherwise it would only 
mean the same old remorse and guilt for her. She tried to smile 
at him from the door, and then went back quickly and poured 
herself another drink. Then she opened the living-room window 
and stood, looking out at the country road, the bogs and the 
fields, now vague shapes in the darkness. At the end of the 
garden she seemed to see the poor simpleton, staring at her, 
crushing a pair of her pants in his hands and muttering, ‘I love 
you.’ She rested her hands on the window-sill and leaned out as 
though she could see him. 

‘Are you there?’ she called. 

There was no reply, only the whisper that always ran over the 
dark uplands at night, and she raised her voice. 

‘Come in, whoever you are!’ she said. “There’s nobody here at 
all. The guards are gone. You’re perfectly safe.’ 

For some reason she was convinced that he was there, listening 
to her but paralysed, trapped in the snare of his own crazy 
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character even more than she was in hers. And yet all she wanted 
was to come to terms with him, to lure him out of himself and 
make him realise that there was a world of warmth and friend- 
ship in which he could exist. Then she slammed the window and 
gave way to an agony of hopelessness. When people had mocked 
and criticised her she had been afraid, but she had not given 
in, but now she was really afraid because what she had to deal 
with was a loneliness deeper than her own. 

She knew now that Ned was right and that she no longer had 
a place of refuge from the outside world. She would never be 
able to live alone again; never again would she have a life of 


her own. 
(1965) 


See 


THE IMPOSSIBLE MARRIAGE 


It wasn’t till he was nearly thirty that Jim Grahame realised the 
trick that life had played on him. Up to that time he had lived 
very much like any other young man, with no great notion that 
he was being imposed upon. His father had died ten years before. 
Jim, an accountant in a provision store, had continued to accept 
his father’s responsibilities, and his mother, a lively, sweet-natured 
little woman, had kept house for him in the way that only mothers 
can. They lived on in the house into which she had married; a 
big, roomy, awkward house on the edge of the country where the 
rent they paid was barely enough to keep the building in repair. 
Jim had never been very shy with girls, but none of them he 
had met seemed to him to be half the woman his mother was, 
and, unknown to himself, he was turning into a typical comfort- 
able old bachelor who might or might not at the age of forty- 
five decide to establish a family of his own. His mother spoiled 
him, of course, and, in the way of only children, he had a 
troubled conscience because of the way he took advantage of it. 
But spoiling is a burden that the majority of men can carry a 
great deal of without undue hardship. 

Then, by the seaside in Crosshaven, one Sunday, he went for 
a walk with a girl called Eileen Clery, who lived in the same 
quarter of Cork as himself, though he had never noticed her 
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before. She wasn’t the sort of girl who thrusts herself on people’s 
attention, though she was good-looking enough, with a thin face 
that lit up beautifully when she smiled, and pale hair with gold 
lights in it. He tried to flirt with her, and was surprised and a little 
offended by her quick, almost violent, withdrawal. He had not 
mistaken her for a flighty type, but neither had he expected to 
meet an untouchable. 

The curious thing was that she seemed to like him, and even 
arranged to meet him again. This time they sat in a nook on the 
cliffs, and Jim became more pressing. To his astonishment, she 
began to cry. He was exasperated, but he pretended a solicitude 
he did not altogether feel, and when she saw him apparently dis- 
tressed, she sat up and smiled, though her tears still continued 
to flow freely. ‘It’s not that I wouldn’t like it, Jim,’ she said, drying 
her eyes and blowing her nose into a ridiculous little scrap of a 
handkerchief, ‘only I don’t like thinking about it.’ 

‘Why on earth not, Eileen?’ he asked with some amusement. 

‘Well, you see, I’m an only child, and I have my mother to 
look after,’ she said, still sniffing. . 

‘And I’m an only child, and I have a mother to look after,’ 
Jim replied triumphantly, and then laughed outright at the absur- 
dity of the coincidence. ‘Were a pair,’ he added with a rueful 
chuckle. 

‘Yes, aren’t we?’ Eileen said, laughing and sobbing at once, and 
then she rested her head on his chest, and made no further 
difficulties about his love-making. 

Now, all books on the subject describe attraction in similar 
terms; tanned chests and voluptuous contours which really have 
very little to do with the matter. But what they rarely mention, 
the most powerful of all, is human loneliness. This is something 
that women face earlier than men, and Eileen had already faced 
it. Jim, though he had not faced it in the same way, was perceptive 
enough to see it reaching out before him, and up there on the 
cliffs overlooking Cork Harbour, watching a score of little sailing 
boats headed for Currabinny, they realised that they were in love, 
and all the more in love because their position was so obviously 
hopeless. 

After that, they met regularly every week in Cork, to walk, 
or go to the pictures when it rained. They did it in the way of only 
children, taking precautions that became something of a joke to 
those who knew them. One evening, a girl crossing the New 
Bridge saw Jim Grahame standing there, and when she came to 
the second bridge was amused to see Eileen. ‘Excuse my interfer- 
ing, Miss Clery,’ she said, ‘but if it’s Mr Grahame you're waiting 
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for, he’s waiting for you at the other bridge.’ Eileen didn’t know 
where to look; she blushed, she laughed, and finally joined her 
hands and said, ‘Oh, thank you, thank you,’ and ran like the wind. 

It was like them to meet that way, miles from home, because 
they were pursued by the sense of guilt. They felt more pity for 
their mothers than for themselves and did their best to hide 
their dreadful secret out of some instinctive understanding of the 
fear of loneliness and old age that besets women whose families 
have grown and whose husbands are dead. Perhaps they even 
understood it too well, and apprehended more of it than was 
really there. 

Mrs Grahame, whose intelligence service was better than Mrs 
Clery’s, was the first to speak of the matter to them. 

‘I hear you’re great friends with a girl called Clery from the 
Cross,’ she said one evening in a tone of modest complaint. Jim 
was shaving by the back door. He started and turned to her with 
a look of amusement, but she was absorbed in her knitting, as 
always when she did not wish to look him in the face. 

‘Go on!’ he said. ‘Who told you that?’ 

“Why wouldn’t I hear it when the whole road knows it?’ she 
replied, avoiding his question. She liked her little mysteries. 
“Wouldn’t you bring her up some night?’ 

“You wouldn’t mind?’ 

‘Why would I mind, child? Little enough company we see.’ 

This was another of her favourite myths; that she never saw 
or spoke to anyone, though Jim could do little or nothing that 
she didn’t hear about sooner or later. 

One evening he brought Eileen home for tea, and though she 
was nervous and giggly, he could see that his mother took to her 
at once. Mrs Grahame worshipped her son, but she had always 
wished for a daughter, someone she could talk to as she could 
not talk to a man. Later in the evening, Eileen, realising that she 
really was welcome, began to relax, and she and his mother 
exchanged the sort of gossip they both loved. 

‘Ah, Dinny Murphy was a bad head to her,’ his mother would 
say darkly, referring to some object of charity in the neighbour- 
hood. 

‘No, no, no, Mrs Grahame,’ Eileen would say hastily, in her 
eagerness laying her hand on Mrs Grahame’s arm. ‘Poor Dinny 
wasn’t the worst.’ 

‘Look at that now!’ Mrs Grahame would cry, putting down 
her knitting to fix Eileen with eyes that were bleak with tragedy. 
‘And the things they said about him! Eileen, haven’t people bad 
tongues?’ 
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“No, he wasn’t, he wasn’t,’ Eileen would repeat, shaking her 
head. ‘He took a drop, of course, but which of them doesn’t, 
would you tell me?’ 

And Jim, who said nothing, smiled as he noticed how the voice 
of Eileen, young, eager, and intelligent, blended with his mother’s 
in a perfect harmony of gossip. Mrs Grahame did not let her go 
without hinting delicately at her lost and lonely condition that 
made it impossible for her to know the truth about anything, and 
made her promise to come again. She became accustomed to 
Eileen’s visits, and was quite hurt if a week went by without one. 
She even said with great resignation that of course she was no 
company for a lively young girl like that. 

Then it was Mrs Clery’s turn. She might hear of Eileen’s visits 
to the Grahames, and be upset, but, on the other hand, she might 
be equally upset by an unexpected visit. So Eileen had to prepare 
her by telling her first how Jim was situated with regard to his 
own mother so that she wouldn’t think he came to the house 
with any designs on Eileen. All they had to live on was 
Eileen’s earnings and a few shillings pension which her mother 
drew. 

They lived in a tiny cottage in a terrace off the road, with a 
parlour, a kitchen that they used as a living-room, and two attic 
bedrooms upstairs. Mrs Clery was a shrewd old lady with a bat- 
tered humorous face. She suffered from a variety of ailments, and, 
being slightly deaf, complained of them at great length in a loud, 
hectoring tone. She would put a firm hand on her interlocutor’s 
knee while she talked, to make sure he didn’t escape, and then 
stare blankly at the fireplace in concentration. 

‘So then, Jim, I had this second pain I was telling you about, 
and I had Dr O’Mahoney to the house, and he said — what did Dr 
O’Mahoney say about the second pain, Eileen?’ 

‘He said you were an old humbug,’ bawled Eileen. 

‘Dr O’Mahoney?’ her mother said in wonderment. ‘He did not. 
Ah, you divil you!’ 

At home, Eileen talked nervously, at the top of her voice, in- 
terrupting, contradicting, and bantering her mother till the old 
woman’s face wrinkled up with glee and she blinked at Jim and 
groaned: ‘Didn’t I say she was a divil, Jim? Did you ever hear 
a girl talk to her mother that way? I'll engage you don’t talk 
like that to your own poor mother.’ 

‘His mother isn’t always grousing,’ Eileen yelled blithely from 
the back yard. 

‘Grousing? Who's grousing?’ asked Mrs Clery, her eyes half- 
closing with pleasure, like a cat’s when you stroke it. ‘Oh, my, I 
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live in terror of her, Jim, boy, you never heard such a tongue! 
And the lies she tells! Me grousing!’ 

All the same it was pleasant for Jim and Eileen to have a place 
to turn to on a wet night when they didn’t want to go to the 
pictures. Mostly, they went to Jim’s. Mrs Grahame was more 
jealous than Eileen’s mother. Even a hint of slight on the part of 
either of them would reduce her to mutinous tears, but if they 
sat with her for half an hour, she would get up and tiptoe gently 
out of the room as though she thought they were asleep. Her 
jealousy was only the measure of her generosity. 

‘Wisha, Jim,’ she said roguishly one evening, putting down her 
knitting, ‘wouldn’t you and Eileen make a match of it?’ 

‘A match?’ Jim repeated mockingly, looking up from his book. 
‘I suppose you want to get rid of me?’ 

His mother could usually be diverted from any subject by 
teasing because she took everything literally even if she rarely 
took it far. 

‘Indeed, what a thing Fd do!’ she said in a huff and went on 
with her knitting, full of childish rage at his reception of her 
generous proposal. But, of course, it didn’t last. Ten minutes later, 
having forgotten her huff, she added, this time as though speaking 
to herself: ‘Why, then, you wouldn’t find many like her.’ 

‘And where would we live?’ he asked with gentle irony. 

‘My goodness, haven’t ye the house?’ she said, looking at him 
severely over her glasses. “You don’t think I'd stop to be in your 
way?’ 

‘Oh, so you'd go to the workhouse and let Mrs Clery come here?’ 

‘Wisha, aren’t things very peculiar?’ she said vaguely, and he 
knew that she was brooding on the coincidence by which he and 
Eileen had been drawn together. His mother and he were both 
familiar with the situation in its simple form, common as it is in 
Ireland, and could have listed a score of families where a young 
man or woman ‘walked out’ for years before he or she was in a 
position to marry, too often only to find themselves too old or 
tired for it. 

‘We're not thinking in that direction at all, Mrs Grahame, thank 
you all the same,’ he said, giving her a sweet smile. ‘It’s got to be 
a double murder or nothing at all.’ 

He knew that in spite of her jealousy, Mrs Grahame resented 
this fate for them, but Mrs Clery jovially pretended that they 
should be grateful for their good fortune. 

‘Ye don’t know hc w well off ye are,’ she said. “Ye’re young and 
healthy; a lot ye have to complain of. The way they rush into 
marriage you'd think they were robbing a bank. Soon enough 
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they get tired of it, and then, oh, my! nothing is bad enough for 
them to say about one another,’ 

‘So you don’t approve of marriage, Mammy?’ Eileen would ask 
demurely. 

“Who said I don’t approve of marriage?’ her mother asked 
suspiciously, certain that the ‘divils’ were trapping her again. 
“What matter whether you approve of it or not? That doesn’t 
make it any better. Let ye be young while ye can, Jim,’ she coun- 
selled, laying a rocky hand on Jim’s knee. ‘Ye’ll be married long 
enough.’ 

But, of course, Eileen and himself did not share her views. On 
their evening walks they usually passed through one of the new 
developments, glanced into half-built houses with the enthusiasm 
of the children who played Cowboys and Indians in them; chatted 
with young husbands digging in little patches of garden that were 
mainly builders’ rubble, and let themselves be invited in for 
cups of tea by young couples in all the pride and joy of recent 
possession. They saw nothing of the ugliness of it. They saw only 
the newness of everything as though it were life itself renewed; 
the way the evening sunlight brought up the freshness of the 
paint, the whiteness of the curtains, the tender green of the new 
grass. Later in the evening Eileen would say, shaking her head: 
‘T didn’t think the curtains were right in the big corner windows, 
Jim, did you?’ and Jim would know she had furnished the house 
in her own mind. 

That year Jim suggested that he and Eileen should take their 
holidays together. This didn’t suit Mrs Clery at all. She was sure 
it would give Eileen a bad name. Mrs Clery was all for their being 
young while they could, but only as long as they were being young 
under her eye. Jim knew it wasn’t Eileen’s good name that her 
mother worried about at all, but the possibility that their holiday 
might start something she could not control. He had his way; 
they went to a seaside place north of Dublin, and walked and 
swam and sun-bathed to their hearts’ content for a fortnight, 
going into the city when it rained. 

On their way home, looking out at the Galtee mountains from 
the window of their carriage, he said: “Next time we go on holi- 
days like that, we should be married. It’s not the same thing.’ 

‘No, Jim, it isn’t,’ she agreed. ‘But what can we do?’ 

“What’s to stop us getting married?’ he asked with a smile. 

‘Now?’ she asked in alarm. ‘But what would we do with our 
mothers?’ 

“What we do with them now,’ he said with a shrug. 

“You mean get married and go on the way we're going?’ 
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‘Why not? Of course, it’s not what we want, but it’s better than 
nothing.’ 

‘But suppose — well, Jim, you know yourself there might be 
children.’ 

‘I should hope so,’ he replied. “We can cross that bridge when 
we come to it. But anyhow, there’s no particular reason we should 
have kids yet.’ 

‘But Jim,’ she asked timidly, ‘wouldn’t people talk?’ 

‘Do you think they don’t talk now?’ 

Jim was like that, and what Jim thought his mother would 
think, regardless of public opinion. She, of course, had seen 
nothing wrong with their going on holidays together, and Eileen, 
who had felt rather doubtful of it herself, now knew that she 
was right. She felt he was probably right now too, but she wasn’t 
sure. 

The more she thought of it, the more she felt he was, though her 
reasons were of a different kind. Jim didn’t want to wait; he didn’t 
want to grow old and sour in expectation of the day when they 
could get married; he wanted something, however little it might 
be, of the pleasure of marriage while they were still young enough 
to enjoy it. Eileen thought of it in a more mystical way, as a sort 
of betrothal which would bind them to one another, whatever life 
might have in store for them. She knew it was too much to hope 
that she and Jim would both be set free at the same time; one 
would be bound to be free long before the other, and then the 
real temptation would begin. 

But she knew that even this she would not get without a fight 
with her mother. Mrs Clery was conventional to the heart, and 
besides she knew what happened in marriage. Eileen was very 
sweet and gentle now, but Eileen as wife or mother would be an 
altogether different proposition and one an old lady might be 
unable to handle at all. 

‘What a thing you’d do!’ Mrs Clery gasped with one hand 
on her hip. ‘What sort of marriage would that be? Him living 
there and you living here! You’d have the whole town laughing 
at you.’ 

‘I don’t really see what they’d have to laugh at, Mammy,’ 
Eileen said earnestly. ‘Any more than they have now.’ 

‘Go off with him!’ her mother said brokenly. ‘Go off with him! 
Fd sooner go to the workhouse than be disgraced by ye.’ 

‘But, Mammy,’ persisted Eileen, laughing in spite of herself, 
‘we won’t do anything to disgrace you, and you won’t have to 
go to the workhouse or anywhere else.’ 

Mrs Grahame was upset too, but it was her pride that was 
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hurt. What the neighbours would say did not worry her at all, 
but it seemed to her that it was her dependence on Jim that forced 
him into this caricature of a marriage. If by getting out of his way 
she could have made it easier for him, she would cheerfully have 
gone into the workhouse. But when Jim explained that even if 
he agreed to her doing so, it would change nothing regarding 
Eileen and her mother, she saw that he was right. When next 
Eileen called, Mrs Grahame embraced her and muttered: ‘Ye 
poor children! Ye poor, distracted children!’ 

‘You don’t think we’re doing wrong, Mrs Grahame?’ Eileen 
asked, beginning to be tearful herself. 

‘Sure, how could you be doing wrong, child?’ Mrs Grahame 
exclaimed angrily. “Why would ye care what anybody thinks? 
People who never sacrificed a thing in their lives!’ 

Then Mrs Clery threw a fit of the sulks, would not speak to Jim 
when he called, and finally refused to attend what she called ‘the 
mock wedding’. Mrs Clery had little experience of that sort of 
thing, but she did know when she had been tricked, and she had 
been tricked by Jim. He had come to the house as a friend and 
stolen her only daughter from under her eyes. As for all this talk 
of putting her first, she didn’t believe a word of it. A man who 
would do what he had done would think nothing of putting 
arsenic in her cup of tea. 

Before she left for the church that morning, Eileen went in to 
her mother and asked gently: ‘Mammy, won’t you even wish me 
luck?’ But all her mother said was ‘Go away, you bold thing!’ 

‘Tll be back tomorrow night in time to get your supper, Mam- 
my, Eileen said meekly. 

“You needn’t come back at all,’ said her mother. 

Eileen was very upset, but Mrs Grahame only scoffed at it when 
they said good-bye outside the church. 

“Ah, she'll get over it, child,’ she said. ‘Old people are all lick 
alike. I’m the same myself, if the truth was known. I'll see her 
on the way home and give her a bit of my mind.’ 

‘And, Mrs Grahame, if you wouldn’t mind making her an egg 
flip, she’d be easier to talk to,’ Eileen said earnestly. ‘She’s very 
fond of egg flips, and she likes a lot of whisky in them.’ 

Til give her an egg flip,’ said Mrs Grahame, suddenly light- 
hearted because her own savage jealousy melted in the thought 
of comforting another old woman in her tantrums. She had a job 
on her hands, even with the egg flip. 

‘Don’t talk to me, ma'am!’ cried Mrs Clery. “Young people 
today are all the same; all selfish, all for pleasure.’ 

‘How can you say it, Mrs Clery?’ Mrs Grahame asked indig- 
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nantly. “There isn’t a better daughter in Ireland. I’d be the last 
to criticise Jim, but I only wish I had one like her.’ 

‘And when the children start coming?’ asked Mrs Clery, looking 
at her as if she were out of her mind. 

‘You reared one yourself.’ 

“’Tisn’t alike, ma’am,’ said Mrs Clery and refused to be com- 
forted. She was intelligent enough to realise that the presence 
of another baby in the house might rob her of some of the 
attention to which she felt entitled, and might even result in her 
being totally deprived of her privileges. Young people today 
were so selfish! 

After their one-day honeymoon, Jim and Eileen obediently 
returned to their duties as though they had never been married 
at all. Yet Eileen, when you met her on the road, was exceedingly 
lighthearted and lightheaded, sporting her ring like any young 
bride. She needed all the joy her new position gave her because 
her mother had been shrewd enough in her summing up of what 
the neighbours’ attitude would be. The marriage had become 
a matter of scandalous jokes, and remained so as long as it lasted. 
Even from intimate friends, Eileen got little jabs that reminded 
her of her anomalous wifehood. It wasn’t that the neighbours were 
uncharitable, but their feelings about marriage, like their feelings 
about death, had a certain fierceness that was obvious even in their 
dislike of second marriages. This marriage that seemed to end 
at the church door was a mockery of all they believed in, so they 
took their revenge as people will whose dearest beliefs have been 
slighted. 

Jim affected not to notice the scandal. He had his mother’s 
curious imperviousness to public opinion, and he dropped in on 
Eileen as though nothing in particular could be said against him. 
Eileen dropped in rather more frequently on him and his mother, 
and Jim and she went off for a fortnight in the summer to Kerry 
or Connemara. It took Mrs Clery a full year to get used to it, 
and all that time she watched Eileen closely, expecting her each 
week to show signs of pregnancy. Perhaps it was fortunate that 
there were none. Heaven alone knows what she might have done. 

Then Mrs Grahame fell ill, and Jim nursed her by day while 
Eileen took over from him at night. She was dying, and in the 
intervals of consciousness, she moulded Eileen’s hands with her 
own and said: ‘I always wanted a daughter, and I had my wish. 
I had my wish. Ye’ll be happy now that ye have the house to 
yerselves. You'll look after Jim for me?’ 

‘Tl look after him for you,’ Eileen said, and on the night when 
his mother died she let him sleep on. 
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‘I thought Pd better not wake you, Jim,’ she said when she 
roused him next morning. ‘You were so tired and Mammy went 
so peacefully. ... That’s the way she’d have wished it, Jim,’ she 
added gravely when she saw his look of surprise. 

‘I dare say you’re right, Eileen,’ he agreed. 

But their troubles were far from being at an end. When they 
proposed to shift into Jim’s house, Mrs Clery raised more of a 
hullabaloo than she had raised over the marriage. 

‘Is it up among strangers?’ she cried aghast. 

‘Strangers half a mile away, Mammy?’ Eileen exclaimed, still 
unable to conceal a laugh at her mother’s extraordinary reception 
of every new proposal. 

‘Half a mile?’ her mother echoed dully. ‘’Tis a mile.’ 

‘And you think your old friends would desert you?’ asked 
Eileen. 

‘I wouldnt ask them,’ her mother replied with dignity. ‘T 
couldn’t sleep in a place where I wouldn’t hear the sound of the 
trams. Jim’s mother died in her own house. Oh, my, isn’t it a queer 
thing he wouldn’t let me die in mine!’ 

And once more Jim and Eileen had to resign themselves to 
frustration. They could offer no adequate substitute for the sooth- 
ing squeak of the trams climbing Summerhill from the city, and 
as Eileen saw, it would be folly for them to give up Jim’s excel- 
lent house, which they would need later on, and come to share 
her own tiny cottage with a cranky mother-in-law. 

Instead, they played at being married. On a couple of evenings 
each week, Eileen would give her mother supper early, and then 
come to Jim’s house and have supper ready for him when he got 
in from the shop. When she heard his key in the lock, she ran to 
the front door to meet him in her white housecoat, and he would 
let on to be suitably astonished at seeing her. As they went in, 
she would point silently to the big fire she had lit in the living- 
room, and they would have supper together and read or talk till 
he saw her home coming on to midnight. Yet, even with the 
extra work, it gave them both a deep pleasure to make the big 
bed that Eileen never slept in except as a visitor, to wash up 
together, or, best of all, to entertain some friends, just as though 
Eileen did not, like Cinderella, have to fly back at midnight to 
her old part as daughter and nurse. Some day, they felt, the 
house would really be theirs, and she would open the door in the 
morning to milkman and breadman. 

But this was not how things happened. Instead, Jim fell seriously 
ill, and rather than consent to the conflict which he knew this 
would set up in Eileen’s mind between her duty to him and her 
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duty to her mother, he chose to go to hospital. Two years after his 
mother’s death, he died there. 

Something seemed to happen to Eileen at this point that made 
even her mother afraid. There was no argument between them as 
to what she should do. She shut up her own cottage, and her 
mother joined her in Jim’s house where she received his relatives. 
The body had been taken to the church, and when Jim’s family 
came, Eileen had lunch ready for them, and chatted as she 
served, as though the trouble had been theirs rather than hers. 
It was a cold lunch, and she was full of apologies. At the grave- 
side while they wept, she showed no sign of tears. When the 
grave had been covered over Jim and his mother, she stood 
there silently, her head bowed, and Jim’s aunt, an enormous 
woman, came up and took her two hands. 

‘You're a great little girl,’ she whispered huskily. ‘’Twon’t 
be forgotten for you.’ 

‘But, Auntie, Eileen replied, ‘that’s the way Jim would have 
liked it. It makes me feel close to him, and it won’t be long till 
we're together again. Once Mammy goes, there'll be nothing to 
keep me.’ 

There was something about her words, and her dry-eyed air 
and her still youthful face that the other woman found discon- 
certing. 

‘Ah, nonsense, child!’ she said lightly. ‘We all feel that way. 
You'll be happy yet, and you'll deserve it. One of these days 
you'll have a houseful of your own.’ 

‘Oh, no, Auntie,’ Eileen replied with a sweet smile that was 
curiously knowledgeable and even condescending, as though Jim’s 
aunt were too much of a child to understand. ‘You know yourself 
I could never find another husband like Jim. People can’t be as 
happy as that a second time, you know. That would be too much 
to ask.’ 

And relatives and even neighbours began to realise that Eileen 
was only telling the truth; that in spite of everything she had 
been intensely happy, happy in some way they could not under- 
stand, and that what had seemed to them a mockery of marriage 
had indeed been one so complete and satisfying that beside it, 
even by their standards, a woman might think everything else in 
the world a mere shadow. 

(1957) 


THE AMERICAN WIFE 


ELSIE COLLEARY, who was on a visit to her cousins in Cork, 
was a mystery even to them. Her father, Jack Colleary’s brother, 
had emigrated when he was a kid and done well for himself; 
he had made his money in the liquor business, and left it to go 
into wholesale produce when Elsie was growing up, because 
he didn’t think it was the right background for a girl, He had 
given her the best of educations, and all he had got out of it 
was to have Elsie telling him that Irishmen were more manly, 
and that even Irish-Americans let their wives boss them too much. 
What she meant was that he let her mother boss him, and she 
had learned from other Irish people that this was not the custom 
at home. Maybe Mike Colleary, like a lot of other Americans, 
did give the impression of yielding too much to his wife, but 
that was because she thought she knew more about things than 
he did, and he was too softhearted to disillusion her. No doubt the 
Americans, experienced in nostalgia, took Elsie’s glorification of 
Irishmen good-humouredly, but it did not go down too well in 
Cork, where the men stood in perpetual contemplation of the 
dangers of marriage, like cranes standing on one leg at the edge 
of the windy water. 

She stood out at the Collearys’ quiet little parties, with her high 
waist and wide skirts, taking the men out to sit on the stairs while 
she argued with them about religion and politics. Women hav- 
ing occasion to go upstairs thought this very forward, but some 
of the men found it a pleasant relief. Besides, like all Americans, 
she was probably a millionaire, and the most unworldly of men 
can get a kick out of flirting with a real millionaire. 

The man she finally fell in love with did not sit on the stairs 
with her at all, though, like her, he was interested in religion 
and politics. This was a chap called Tom Barry. Tom was thirty- 
five, tall and thin and good-looking, and he lived with his mother 
and two good-looking sisters in a tiny house near the Barrack, and 
he couldn’t even go for a walk in the evening without the three of 
them lining up in the hallway to present him with his hat, his 
gloves, and his clean handkerchief. He had a small job in the 
courthouse, and was not without ambition; he had engaged in 
several small business enterprises with his friend Jerry Coakley, 
but all they had ever got out of these was some good stories. Jerry 
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was forty, and he had an old mother who insisted on putting his 
socks on for him. 

Elsie’s cousins warned her against setting her cap at Tom, but 
this only seemed to make her worse. ‘I guess Til have to seduce 
him,’ she replied airily, and her cousins, who had never known 
a well-bred Catholic girl to talk like that, were shocked. She 
shocked them even more before she was done. She called at 
his house when she knew he wasn’t there and deluded his inno- 
cent mother and sisters into believing that she didn’t have de- 
signs on him; she badgered Tom to death at the office, gave him 
presents, and even hired a car to take him for drives. 

They weren’t the only ones who were shocked. Tom was shocked 
himself when she asked him point-blank how much he earned. 
However, he put that down to unworldliness and told her. 

‘But that’s not even a street-cleaner’s wages at home,’ she said 
indignantly. 

‘I’m sure, Elsie, he said sadly. ‘But then, of course, money isn’t 
everything.’ 

‘No, and Ireland isn’t everything,’ she replied. It was peculiar, 
but from their first evening together she had never ceased talk- 
ing about America to him — the summer heat, and the crickets 
chattering, and the leaves alive with fireflies. During her discus- 
sions on the stairs, she had apparently discovered a great many 
things wrong with Ireland, and Tom, with a sort of mournful 
pleasure, kept adding to them. 

‘Oh, I know, I know,’ he said regretfully. 

‘Then if you know, why don’t you do something about 
it?’ 

‘Ah, well, I suppose it’s habit, Elsie,’ he said, as though he wasn’t 
quite sure. ‘I suppose I’m too old to learn new tricks.’ 

But Elsie doubted if it was really habit, and it perplexed her 
that a man so clever and conscientious could at the same time be 
so lacking in initiative. She explained it finally to herself in terms 
of an attachment to his mother that was neither natural nor 
healthy. Elsie was a girl who loved explanations. 

On their third outing she had proposed to him, and he was so 
astonished that he burst out laughing, and continued to laugh 
whenever he thought of it again. Elsie herself couldn’t see any- 
thing to laugh at in it. Having been proposed to by men who were 
younger and better-looking and better off than he was, she felt she 
had been conferring an honour on him. But he was a curious 
man, for when she repeated the proposal, he said, with a cold fury 
that hurt her, ‘Sometimes I wish you’d think before you talk, 
Elsie. You know what I earn, and you know it isn’t enough to 
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keep a family on. Besides, in case you haven’t noticed, I have a 
mother and two sisters to support.’ 

‘You could earn enough to support them in America,’ she pro- 
tested. 

‘And I told you already that I had no intention of going to 
America.’ 

‘I have some money of my own,’ she said. ‘It’s not much, but 
it could mean Id be no burden to you.’ 

‘Listen, Elsie” he said, ‘a man who can’t support a wife and 
children has no business marrying at all. I have no business 
marrying anyway. I’m not a very cheerful man, and I have a 
rotten temper.’ 

Elsie went home in tears, and told her astonished uncle that all 
Irishmen were pansies, and, as he had no notion what pansies 
were, he shook his head and admitted that it was a terrible coun- 
try. Then she wrote to Tom and told him that what he needed 
was not a wife but a psychiatrist. The writing of this gave her 
great satisfaction, but next morning she realised that her mother 
would only say she had been silly. Her mother believed that men 
needed careful handling. The day after, she waited for Tom out- 
side the courthouse, and when he came out she summoned him 
with two angry blasts on the horn. A rainy sunset was flooding 
the Western Road with yellow light that made her look old and 

rim. 

‘Well,’ she said bitterly, ‘Td hoped Fd never see your miserable 
face again.’ 

But that extraordinary man only smiled gently and rested his 
elbows on the window of the car. 

Tm delighted you came,’ he said. ‘I was all last night trying to 
write to you, but I’m not very good at it.’ 

‘Oh, so you got my letter?’ 

‘I did, and I’m ashamed to have upset you so much. All I wanted 
to say was that if you’re serious — I mean really serious — about 
this, I’d be honoured.’ 

At first she thought he was mocking her. Then she realised 
that he wasn’t, and she was in such an evil humour that she was 
tempted to tell him she had changed her mind. Then common 
sense told her the man would be fool enough to believe her, and 
after that his pride wouldn’t let him propose to her again. It was 
the price you had to pay for dealing with men who had such 
a high notion of their own dignity. 

‘I suppose it depends on whether you love me or not,’ she replied. 
‘It’s a little matter you forgot to mention.’ 

He raised himself from the car window, and in the evening 
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light she saw a look of positive pain on his lean, sad, gentle 
face. ‘Ah, I do, but—’ he was beginning when she cut him off 
and told him to get in the car. Whatever he was about to say, 
she didn’t want to hear it. 

They settled down in a modern bungalow outside the town, on 
the edge of the harbour. Elsie’s mother, who flew over for the 
wedding, said dryly that she hoped Elsie would be able to make 
up to Tom for the loss of his mother’s services. In fact, it wasn’t 
long before the Barrys were saying she wasn’t, and making re- 
marks about her cooking and her lack of tidiness. But if Tom 
noticed there was anything wrong, which is improbable, he didn’t 
mention it. Whatever his faults as a sweetheart, he made a good 
husband. It may have been the affection of a sensitive man for 
someone he saw as frightened, fluttering, and insecure. It could 
have been the longing of a frustrated one for someone that seemed 
to him remote, romantic, and mysterious. But whatever it was, 
Tom, who had always been God Almighty to his mother and 
sisters, was extraordinarily patient and understanding with Elsie, 
and she needed it, because she was often homesick and scared. 

Jerry Coakley was a great comfort to her in these fits, for Jerry 
had a warmth of manner that Tom lacked. He was an insignifi- 
cant-looking man with a ravaged dyspeptic face and a tubercular 
complexion, a thin, bitter mouth with bad teeth, and long, lank 
hair; but he was so sympathetic and insinuating that at times 
he even gave you the impression that he was changing his shape 
to suit your mood. Elsie had the feeling that the sense of failure 
had eaten deeper into him than into Tom. 

At once she started to arrange a match between him and Tom’s 
elder sister, Annie, in spite of Tom’s warnings that Jerry would 
never marry till his mother died. When she realised that Tom was 
tight, she said it was probably as well, because Annie wouldn’t 
put his socks on him. Later she admitted that this was unfair, 
and that it would probably be a great relief to poor Jerry to be 
allowed to put on his socks himself. Between Tom and him there 
was one of those passionate relationships that spring up in 
small towns where society narrows itself down to a handful of 
erratic and explosive friendships. There were always people who 
weren't talking to other people, and friends had all to be dragged 
into the disagreement, no matter how trifling it might be, and 
often it happened that the principals had already become fast 
friends again when their friends were still ignoring one another 
in the street. But Jerry and Tom refused to disagree. Jerry would 
drop in for a bottle of stout, and Tom and he would denounce 
the country, while Elsie wondered why they could never find 
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anything more interesting to talk about than stupid priests and 
crooked politicians. 

Elsie’s causes were of a different kind. The charwoman, Mrs 
Dorgan, had six children and a husband who didn’t earn enough 
to keep them. Elsie concealed from Tom how much she really 
paid Mrs Dorgan, but she couldn’t conceal that Mrs Dorgan 
wore her clothes, or that she took the Dorgan family to the 
seaside in the summer. When Jerry suggested to Tom that the 
Dorgans might be doing too well out of Elsie, Tom replied, ‘Even 
if they were, Jerry, I wouldn’t interfere. If ’tis people’s nature to 
be generous, you must let them be generous.’ 

For Tom’s causes she had less patience. ‘Oh, why don’t you 
people do something about it, instead of talking?’ she cried. 

‘What could you do, Elsie?’ asked Jerry. 

‘At least you could show them up,’ said Elsie. 

‘Why, Elsie?’ he asked with his mournful smile. ‘Were you 
thinking of starting a paper?’ 

‘Then, if you can’t do anything about it, shut up!’ she said. 
“You and Tom seem to get some queer masochistic pleasure out 
of these people.’ 

‘Begor, Elsie, you might have something there,’ Jerry said, 
nodding ruefully. 

‘Oh, we adore them,’ Tom said mockingly. 

“You do,’ she said. ‘I’ve seen you. You sit here night after night 
denouncing them, and then when one of them gets sick you're 
round to the house to see if there’s anything you can do for 
him, and when he dies you start a collection for his wife and 
family. You make me sick.’ Then she stamped out to the kitchen. 

Jerry hunched his shoulders and exploded in splutters and 
giggles. He reached out a big paw for a bottle of stout, with the 
air of someone snaring a rabbit. 

‘I declare to God, Tom, she has us taped,’ he said. 

‘She has you taped anyway,’ said Tom. 

‘How’s that?’ 

‘She thinks you need an American wife as well.’ 

‘Well, now, she mightn’t be too far out in that, either,’ said 
Jerry with a crooked grin. ‘I often thought it would take some- 
thing like that.’ 

‘She thinks you have problems, said Tom with a snort. Elsie’s 
favourite word gave him the creeps. 

‘She wouldn’t be referring to the mother, by any chance?’ 

For a whole year Elsie had fits of depression because she 
thought she wasn’t going to have a baby, and she saw several 
doctors, whose advice she repeated in mixed company, to the 
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great embarrassment of everybody except Jerry. After that, for 
the best part of another year, she had fits of depression because 
she was going to have a baby, and she informed everybody about 
that as well, including the occasion of its conception and the 
probable date of its arrival, and again they were all embarrassed 
only Jerry. Having reached the age of eighteen before learning 
that there was any real difference between the sexes, Jerry found 
all her talk fascinating, and also he realised that Elsie saw nothing 
immodest in it. It was just that she had an experimental interest in 
her body and mind. When she gave him bourbon he studied its 
taste, but when he gave her Irish she studied its effect — it was as 
simple as that. Jerry, too, liked explanation, but he liked them 
for their own sake, and not with the intention of doing anything 
with them. At the same time, Elsie was scared by what she 
thought was a lack of curiosity on the part of the Cork doctors, 
and when her mother learned this she began to press Elsie to have 
the baby in America, where she would feel secure. 

“You don’t think I should go back, Tom?’ she asked guiltily. 
‘Daddy says he’ll pay my fare.’ 

It came as a shock to Tom, though the idea had crossed his 
mind that something of the kind might happen. ‘If that’s the 
way you feel about it, I suppose you’d better, Elsie, he replied. 

‘But you wouldn’t come with me.’ 

‘How can I come with you? You know I can’t just walk out 
of the office for a couple of months.’ 

‘But you could get a job at home.’ 

‘And I told you a dozen times I don’t want a job in America,’ 
he said angrily. Then, seeing the way it upset her, he changed 
his tone. “Look, if you stay here, feeling the way you do, 
you'll work yourself into a real illness. Anyway, sometime you'll 
have to go back on a visit, and this is as good an occasion as 
any.’ 

‘But how can I, without you?’ she asked. ‘You'd only neglect 
yourself.’ 

‘I would not neglect myself.’ 

“Would you stay at your mother’s?’ 

‘I would not stay at my mother’s. This is my house, and I’m 
going to stop here.’ 

Tom worried less about the effect Elsie’s leaving would have 
on him than about what his family would say, particularly Annie, 
who never lost the chance of a crack at Elsie. “You let that girl 
walk on you, Tom Barry,’ she said. ‘One of these days she'll walk 
too hard.’ Then, of course, Tom walked on her, in the way that 
only a devoted brother can, but that was no relief to the feeling 
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that something had come between Elsie and him and that he 
could do nothing about it. When he was driving Elsie to the 
liner, he knew that she felt the same, for she didn’t break down 
until they came to a long grey bridge over an inlet of water, 
guarded by a lonely grey stone tower. She had once pointed it 
out to him as the first thing she had seen that represented Ireland 
to her, and now he had the feeling that this was how she saw 
him — a battered old tower by a river mouth that was no longer 
of any importance to anyone but the seagulls. 

She was away longer than she or anyone else had expected. 
First there was the wedding of an old school friend; then her 
mother’s birthday; then the baby got ill. It was clear that she 
was enjoying herself immensely, but she wrote long and frequent 
letters, sent snapshots of herself and the baby, and — most import- 
ant of all - had named the baby for Jerry Coakley. Clearly Elsie 
hadn’t forgotten them. The Dorgan kids appeared on the road 
in clothes that had obviously been made in America, and when- 
ever Tom met them he stopped to speak to them and give them 
the pennies he thought Elsie would have given them. 

Occasionally Tom went to his mother’s for supper, but other- 
wise he looked after himself. Nothing could persuade him that 
he was not a natural housekeeper, or that whatever his sisters 
could do he could not do just as well himself. Sometimes Jerry 
came and the two men took off their coats and tried to prepare 
a meal out of one of Elsie’s cook-books. ‘Steady, squad!’ Tom 
would murmur as he wiped his hands before taking another peep 
at the book. “You never know when this might come in handy.’ 
But whether it was the result of Tom’s supervision or Jerry’s help- 
lessness, the meal usually ended in a big burn-up, or a tasteless 
mess from which some essential ingredient seemed to be missing, 
and they laughed over it as they consoled themselves with bread 
and cheese and stout. ‘Elsie is right,’ Jerry would say, shaking 
his head regretfully. “We have problems, boy! We have prob- 
lems!’ 

Elsie returned at last with trunks full of new clothes, a box 
of up-to-date kitchen stuff, and a new gaiety and energy. Every 
ten minutes Tom would make an excuse to tiptoe upstairs and 
take another look at his son. Then the Barrys arrived, and Elsie 
gave immediate offence by quoting Gesell and Spock. But Mrs 
Barry didn’t seem to mind as much as her daughters. By some 
extraordinary process of association, she had discovered a great 
similarity between Elsie and herself in the fact that she had 
married from the south side of the city into the north and had 
never got used to it. This delighted Elsie, who went about pro- 
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claiming that her mother-in-law and herself were both displaced 
persons. 

The next year was a very happy one, and less trying on Elsie, 
because she had another woman to talk to, even if most of the 
time she didn’t understand what her mother-in-law was telling 
her, and had the suspicion that her mother-in-law didn’t under- 
stand her either. But then she got pregnant for the second time, 
and became restless and dissatisfied once more, though now it 
wasn’t only with hospitals and doctors but with schools and 
school-teachers as well. Tom and Jerry had impressed on her that 
the children were being turned into idiots, learning through the 
medium of a language they didn’t understand — indeed, according 
to Tom, it was a language that nobody understood. What chance 
would the children have? 

‘Ah, I suppose the same chance as the rest of us, Elsie,’ said 
Jerry in his sly, mournful way. 

‘But you and Tom don’t want chances, Jerry,’ she replied 
earnestly. “Neither of you has any ambition.’ 

‘Ah, you should look on the bright side of things. Maybe with 
God’s help they won’t have any ambition either.’ 

But this time it had gone beyond a joke. For days on end Tom 
was in a rage with her, and when he was angry he seemed to 
withdraw into himself like a snail into a shell. 

Unable to get at him, Elsie grew hysterical. ‘It’s all your damned 
obstinacy,’ she sobbed. ‘You don’t do anything in this rotten 
hole, but you’re too conceited to get out of it. Your family treat 
you as if you were God, and then you behave to me as if you were. 
God! God! God!’ she screamed, and each time she punched him 
viciously with her fist, till suddenly the humour of their situation 
struck him and he went off into laughter. 

After that he could only make his peace with her and make 
excuses for her leaving him again, but he knew that the excuses 
wouldn’t impress his sisters. One evening when he went to see 
them, Annie caught him, as she usually did, when he was going 
out the front door, and he stood looking sidewise down the 
avenue. 

‘Are you letting Elsie go off to America again, Tom?’ she asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ Tom said, pulling his long nose with an air 
of affected indifference. ‘I can’t very well stop her, can I?’ 

‘Damn soon she’d be stopped if she hadn’t the money,’ said 
Annie. ‘And you’re going to let her take young Jerry?” 

“Ah, how could I look after Jerry? Talk sense, can’t you!’ 

‘And I suppose we couldn’t look after him either? We’re not 
sufficiently well-read.’ 
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‘Ah, the child should be with his own mother, Annie,’ Tom 
said impatiently. 

‘And where should his mother be? Ah, Tom Barry,’ she added 
bitterly, ‘I told you what that one was, and she’s not done with 
you yet. Are you sure she’s going to bring him back?’ 

Then Tom exploded on her in his cold, savage way. ‘If you want 
to know, I am not, he said, and strode down the avenue with 
his head slightly bowed. 

Something about the cut of him as he passed under a street 
lamp almost broke Annie’s heart. “The curse of God on that 
bitch!’ she said when she returned to her mother in the kitchen. 

‘Is it Elsie?’ her mother cried angrily. “How dare you talk of 
her like that!’ 

‘He’s letting her go to America again,’ said Annie. 

‘He’s a good boy, and he’s right to consider her feelings,’ said 
her mother anxiously. ‘I often thought myself I’d go back to the 
south side and not be ending my days in this misfortunate 
hole.’ 

The months after Elsie’s second departure were bitter ones for 
Tom. A house from which a woman is gone is bad enough, but 
one from which a child is gone is a dead house. Tom would wake 
in the middle of the night thinking he heard Jerry crying, and 
be half out of bed before he realised that Jerry was thousands 
of miles away. He did not continue his experiments with cooking 
and housekeeping. He ate at his mother’s, spent most of his time 
at the Coakleys, and drank far too much. Like all inward-looking 
men he had a heavy hand on the bottle. Meanwhile Elsie wavered 
and procrastinated worse than before, setting dates, cancelling 
her passage, sometimes changing her mind within twenty-four 
hours. In his despondency Tom resigned himself to the idea that 
she wouldn’t return at all, or at least persuaded himself that he 
had. 

‘Oh, she'll come back all right,’ Jerry said with a worried air. 
‘The question is, will she stay back. .. . You don’t mind me 
talking about it?’ he asked. 

‘Indeed no. Why would I?’ 

‘You know, Tom, Id say ye had family enough to last ye 
another few years.’ 

Tom didn’t look up for a few moments, and when he did he 
smiled faintly. “You think it’s that?’ 

‘Tm not saying she knows it,’ Jerry added hastily. “There’s 
nothing calculating about her, and she’s crazy about you.’ 

‘T thought it was something that went with having the baby,’ 
Tom said thoughtfully. ‘Some sort of homing instinct.’ 
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‘I wouldn’t say so,’ said Jerry. ‘Not altogether. I think she feels 
that eventually she’ll get you through the kids.’ 

‘She won't,’ Tom said bitterly. 

‘I know, sure, I know. But Elsie can’t get used to the — the 
irremediable.’ The last word was so unlike Jerry that Tom felt 
he must have looked it up in a dictionary, and the absurdity 
of this made him feel very close to his old crony. “Tell me, Tom,’ 
Jerry added gently, ‘wouldn’t you do it? I know it wouldn’t be 
easy, but wouldn’t you try it, even for a while, for Elsie’s sake? 
*Twould mean a hell of a lot to her’ 

‘Tm too old, Jerry,’ Tom said so deliberately that Jerry knew 
it had been in his mind as well. 

‘Oh, I know, I know,’ Jerry repeated. ‘Even ten years ago J 
might have done it myself. It’s like gaol. The time comes when 
you're happier in than out. And that’s not the worst of it” he 
added bitterly. “The worst is when you pretend you like 
it.’ 

It was a strange evening that neither of them ever forgot, 
sitting in that little house to which Elsie’s absence seemed a 
rebuke, and listening to the wind from the harbour that touched 
the foot of the garden. They knew they belonged to a country 
whose youth was always escaping from ‘it, out beyond that har- 
bour, and that was middle-aged in all its attitudes and insti- 
tutions. Of those that remained, a little handful lived with defeat 
and learned fortitude and humour and sweetness, and these were 
the things that Elsie, with her generous idealism, loved in them. 
But she couldn’t pay the price. She wanted them where she 
belonged herself, among the victors. 

A few weeks later Elsie was back; the house was full of life 
again, and that evening seemed only a bad dream. It was almost 
impossible to keep Jerry Og, as they called the elder child, away 
from Tom. He was still only a baby, and a spoiled one at that, but 
when Tom took him to the village Jerry Og thrust out his chest 
and took strides that were too big for him, like any small boy with 
a father he adored. Each day, he lay in wait for the postman and 
then took the post away to sort it for himself. He sorted it by 
the pictures on the stamps, and Elsie noted gleefully that he 
reserved all the pretty pictures for his father. 

Nobody had remembered Jerry’s good advice, even Jerry him- 
self, and eighteen months later Elsie was pregnant again. Again 
their lives took the same pattern of unrest. But this time Elsie 
was even more distressed than Tom. 

Tm a curse to you,’ she said, ‘There’s something wrong with 
me. I can’t be natural.’ 
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‘Oh, you’re natural enough,’ Tom replied bitterly. “You married 
the wrong man, that’s all.’ 

‘I didn’t, I didn’t!’ she protested despairingly. “You can say 
anything else but that. If I believed that, Pd have nothing left, 
because I never cared for anyone but you. And in spite of what 
you think, I’m coming back,’ she went on, in tears. Tm coming 
back if it kills me. God, I hate this country; I hate every goddam 
thing about it; I hate what it’s done to you and Jerry. But I’m 
not going to let you go.’ 

“You have no choice,’ Tom said patiently. ‘Jerry Og will have to 
go to school, and you can’t be bringing him hither and over, 
even if you could afford it.’ 

“Then, if that’s what you feel, why don’t you keep him?’ she 
cried. “You know perfectly well you could stop me taking him 
with me if you wanted to. You wouldn’t even have to bring me 
into court. I'll give him to you now. Isn’t that proof enough that 
I’m coming back?’ 

‘No, Elsie, it is not,’ Tom replied, measuring every word. ‘And 
Pm not going to bring you into court, either. I’m not going to 
take hostages to make sure my wife comes back to me.’ 

And though Elsie continued to delude herself with the belief 
that she would return, she knew Tom was right. It would all 
appear different when she got home. The first return to Ireland 
had been hard, the second had seemed impossible. Yet, even in 
the black hours when she really considered the situation, she felt 
she could never resign herself to something that had been deter- 
mined before she was born, and she deceived herself with the hope 
that Tom would change his mind and follow her. He must follow 
her. Even if he was prepared to abandon her he would never 
abandon Jerry Og. 

And this, as Big Jerry could have told her, was where she made 
her biggest mistake, because if Tom had done it at all it would 
have been for her. But Big Jerry had decided that the whole 
thing had gone beyond his power to help. He recognised the irre- 
mediable, all right, sometimes perhaps even before it became 
irremediable. But that, as he would have said himself, is where 
the ferryboat had left him. 

Thanks to Elsie, the eldest of the Dorgans now has a job in 
Boston and in the course of years the rest of them will probably 
go there as well. Tom continues to live in his little bungalow 
beside the harbour. Annie is keeping house for him, which suits 
her fine, because Big Jerry’s old mother continued to put his socks 
on for him a few years too long, and now Annie has only her 
brother to worship. To all appearances they are happy enough, as 
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happiness goes in Cork. Jerry still calls, and the two men discuss 
the terrible state of the country. But in Tom’s bedroom there are 
pictures of Elsie and the children, the third of whom he knows 
only through photographs, and, apart from that, nothing has 
changed since Elsie left it five years ago. It is a strange room, for 
one glance is enough to show that the man who sleeps there is 
still in love, and that everything that matters to him in the world 
is reflected there. And one day, if he comes by the dollars, he 
will probably go out and visit them all, but it is here he will 
return and here, no doubt, he will die. 
(1961) 


Sree 


THE CHEAT 


I 


THE only thing that distinguished Dick Gordon from the other 
young men of my time in Cork was his attitude to religion. As an 
engineer he seemed to feel that he could not afford to believe in 
anything but the second law of thermodynamics: according to 
him, this contained everything a man required to know. 

For years he courted a girl called Joan Twomey, and everyone 
expected he would marry her and settle down, as most men of 
his kind do. Usually they are of a serious disposition and settle 
down more easily than the rest of humanity. You often see them 
in their later years, carrying round the collection bag at twelve 
o’clock Mass, and wonder what has happened to all their wild 
dreams of free thought and social justice. Marriage is the great 
leveller. 

But Joan’s mother died, and she had to do the housekeeping for 
a father and two younger sisters, so she became serious too, and 
there was no more reckless behaviour in the little seaside house 
they rented in summer. She was afraid of marrying a man who 
did not believe in anything and would probably bring up his 
children the same way. She was wrong in this, because Dick 
was much too tolerant a man to deprive his worst enemy of the 
pleasure of believing in eternal damnation, much less his wife, 
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but Joan’s seriousness had developed to the dimensions of 
spiritual pride and she gave him up as she might have given up 
some pleasure for Lent. 

Dick was mystified and hurt: it was the first shock to his feeling 
of the basic reasonableness of life; but he did not allow it to 
change him. After all, his brother, Tom, was an ex-cleric, and 
he had been worked on by experts. Some time later he met a girl 
called Barbara Hough, who was a teacher in a Protestant school, 
and started to walk out with her. On the surface Barbara was 
much more his style. She was good-looking and urbane, vaguely 
atheistic and left-wing in her views, and she thought that all 
Irish people, Catholic and Protestant, were quite insane on the 
subject of religion. All the same, for a young fellow of good 
Catholic family to take up with a Protestant at all was a chal- 
lenge, and Barbara, who was a high-spirited girl, enjoyed it and 
made the most of it. His friends were amused and his family 
alarmed. Of course, Dick could get a dispensation if Barbara 
signed the paper guaranteeing that their children would be 
brought up as Catholics, but would Barbara, who was a rector’s 
daughter, agree to it? Characteristically, when Tom asked him 
this, Dick only smiled and said, ‘Funny, isn’t it? I never asked 
her.’ He would probably have been quite safe in doing so, for 
though Barbara herself did not recognise it, she had all the loneli- 
ness of one brought up in a minority religion, always feeling 
that she was missing something, and much of Dick’s appeal for 
her was that he was a Prince Charming who had broken the magic 
circle in which she felt she would be trapped until the day she 
died. But Dick did not ask her. Instead he proposed a quiet regis- 
try office marriage in London, and she was so moved by his 
consideration for her that she did not even anticipate what the 
consequences might be. 

You see, it was part of Dick’s simplicity of mind that he could 
not realise that there were certain perfectly simple things you 
couldn’t do without involving yourself in more trouble than they 
were worth, or, if he did see it, he underrated its importance. A few 
of his old friends stood by him, but even they had to admit that 
there was an impossible streak in him. When Barbara was having 
a baby the family deputed his brother, Tom, to warn him of 
what he was doing. Tom was tall, good-looking, dreamy and 
morbidly sensitive. He did not want to approach Dick at all, but 
seeing that he was the nearest thing to a priest in the family, he 
felt that it might be his duty. 

‘You know what people are going to think, Dick,’ he said with 
a stammer. 
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‘The same as they think now, I suppose,’ Dick replied with his 
gentle smile. 

‘This is different, Dick.’ 

‘How, Tom?’ 

‘This concerns a third party, you see,’ said Tom, too embarrassed 
even to mention such things as babies to his brother. 

‘And a fourth and fifth, I hope,’ Dick said cheerfully. ‘It’s a 
natural result of marriage, you know. And children do take after 
their parents, for the first few years anyway.’ 

‘Not in this country, they don’t,’ Tom said ruefully. ‘I suppose 
there are historical reasons for it,’ he added, being a great student 
of history. 

“There are historical reasons for everything in this country, 
Tom,’ said Dick with a jolly laugh. ‘But because some old fool 
believes in the fairies for good historical reasons is no excuse 
for bringing up my kids the same way.’ 

‘Ah, well, it’s not as foolish as all that, Dick,’ said Tom, looking 
more miserable than ever. ‘It’s poetic, or fanciful or whatever 
you like, but it’s what we were brought up to believe, and our 
fathers and grandfathers before us.’ 

‘And the monks told us that Ireland was such a holy country 
that we’d have the end of the world eight years before anywhere 
else. . . . I’m not sure what the advantage was supposed to be. . . . 
I don’t suppose you still believe that?’ 

“Why would I?’ asked Tom. ‘It’s not an article of faith.’ 

‘It was an article of faith to you and me, and I wouldn’t have 
liked to be the fellow that disbelieved it,’ said Dick with a sniff. 
‘Anyway, it’s no worse than the rest of the nonsense we listen to. 
That sort of thing is looked on as childishness everywhere else 
today, and itll be looked on as childishness here, too, in your 
lifetime and mine. In fifteen years’ time people will only laugh 
at it.’ 

That was Dick all out, entirely reasonable and tolerant, and 
yet as big a misfit as if he had two heads. How could any respon- 
sible superior recommend a man as pig-headed as that for promo- 
tion? The sensible thing for Dick would have been to emigrate 
and start all over again in England or America, where appari- 
tions were not so highly regarded, but there was a dogged, cynical 
streak in him that derived a sort of morose pleasure from seeing 
some devotee of apparitions promoted over his head and making 
a mess of some perfectly simple job. 

He had a number of friends who sympathised with his views 
and who met at his little house in the College Road on Sundays 
to discuss the latest piece of jobbery in the university. They grew 
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mad about it, but Dick’s attitude of amused tolerance rarely’ 
varied. At most he sighed: it was as though he saw things that 
they could not see. One old school-teacher called Murphy used to 
grow furious with him over this. He was a gloomy-looking, hand- 
some man who was at the same time very pious and very anti- 
clerical. Passion made him break out in angles, as when he called 
his old friends ‘Mister’. 

‘Mister Gordon,’ he shouted one night, ‘you’re out of your 
mind. A hundred years from now the descendants of those hob- 
blers will still be seeing apparitions behind every bush.’ 

‘They won’t, Ned,’ Dick said with a smile. He was particularly 
fond of Murphy and enjoyed seeing him in a rage. 

“Whart’ll stop them, Mister Gordon?’ 

‘Facts, Ned!’ 

‘Facts!’ 

‘Facts impose their own logic, Ned. They’re imposing it now, 
at this very minute, here and elsewhere, even though we may not 
see it. It’s only an elaboration of skills. Skills here are still too 
rudimentary. But women are beginning to do men’s work, and 
they'll have to think men’s thoughts. You can’t control that, 
you know. The world you’re talking about is finished. In ten or 
fifteen years’ time it’ll be a joke. Simple facts will destroy it.’ 


2 


That was all very well. Dick might have a good eye for what 
was going on in the outside world, but he had no eye at all for 
what was going on in his very own house. One evening, after they 
had been married for ten years, Dick was at home and Barbara 
out with their son, Tom, when there was a knock at the door. 
Outside was a young priest; a tall, thin, good-looking young man 
with a devil-may-care eye. 

‘Can I come in?’ he asked, as though he had no doubt whatever ' 
of his welcome. 

‘Ob, come in, come in!’ said Dick with a thin smile. He hated 
those embarrassing occasions when people with more self-confi- 
dence than manners inquired how his soul was doing. He was a 
friendly man and did not like to have to appear rude or ungrate- 
ful. 

‘Mrs G. out?’ the priest asked cheerfully. 

‘Yes, gone into town for some messages,’ Dick said resignedly. 
‘She won’t be long.’ 

‘Ab, it gives us the chance of a little chat,’ said the priest, pull- 
ing at the legs of his trousers. 
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‘Look, Father, I don’t want a little chat, as you call it,’ Dick 
said appealingly. “This town is full of people who want little chats 
with me, and they can’t understand that I don’t appreciate them. 
I gave up religion when I was eighteen, and I have no intention 
in the world of going back to it.’ 

‘Did I ask you to go back to it?’ the priest asked with an air of 
consternation. ‘I wasn’t expecting to see you at all, man! I came 
here to talk to your wife. You are Mrs Gordon’s husband, aren’t 

ou?’ 

‘Yes,’ Dick replied, somewhat surprised by the priest’s tone. 

‘Well, she’s been receiving instruction. Didn’t you know 
that?’ 

‘Instruction? No, I didn’t.’ 

‘Crumbs, I’m after saying the wrong thing again!’ the priest 
said angrily. ‘I shouldn’t be let out without a male nurse. Look, 
I’m terribly sorry. PIL come back another time.’ 

‘Oh, as you’re here, you may as well stay,’ Dick said amiably. 
It was partly pride, partly pity. He could see that the priest was 
genuinely distressed. 

‘Another time! Another time!’ 

“Who will I say called?’ Dick asked as he saw him to the door. 

“The name is Hogan. Mr Gordon, I wouldn’t have wished it 
for a hundred pounds.’ 

‘It was hardly your fault, Dick said, with a friendly smile. 

But as he closed the door the smile faded and he found himself 
cold and shaking. He poured himself a drink, but it only made 
him feel sick. Nothing that could have happened to him would 
have been quite so bad as this. He had been betrayed shamelessly 
and treacherously, and he could already see himself as the laugh- 
ing-stock of the city. A man’s loneliness is his strength and only 
a wife can really destroy him because only she can understand his 
loneliness. 

He heard her key in the lock and wished he had left before 
her return. He liked to be master of himself, and now he feared 
he had no control over what he did or said. 

‘Dick!’ she called in her clear ringing voice and opened the 
living-room door. ‘Is something wrong?’ she asked as he did not 
turn round. ‘One moment, Tom!’ she said to the child in the 
hall. “Run upstairs and take your things off. I'll call you when 
tea is ready. Don’t argue now, sweetheart. Mummy is busy.’ She 
closed the door behind her and approached him. ‘I suppose 
Father Hogan called,’ she added in her weary, well-bred voice. 
“Was that it? You should know I intended to tell you. I wanted 
to make up my own mind first.’ Still he did not reply and she 
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burst out into a wail. ‘Oh, Dick, I’ve tried to tell you so often 
and I didn’t have the courage.’ 

She knew the moment he looked at her that she had fooled 
herself; persuaded herself that he was dull and tolerant and.gentle 
and that nothing she did to him would affect their relationship. 
It is the weak spot in the cheat, man or woman. 

‘You hadn’t the courage,’ he repeated dully. ‘But you had the 
courage to make a fool of me before your clerical friends.’ 

‘I didn’t, Dick,’ she said hotly. ‘But you know yourself it’s sbme- 
thing I can’t discuss with you. It’s a subject you can’t be reason- 
able about.’ 

The word ‘reasonable’ stung him. 

‘Is that what you call being reasonable?’ he asked bitterly. ‘I 
should have been reasonable and made you conform before I 
married you. I should have been reasonable and brought Tom up 
as my family wanted him brought up. Every day of my life 
I had to accept humiliation on your account when I could have 
been reasonable about it all. And then you don’t even have the 
courage to discuss with me what you’re going to do or what the 
consequences will be for Tom. You prefer to bring him up believ- 
ing that his father is damned! There’s reasonableness for you!’ 

‘But Pd discuss it with you now, Dick, if only you’d listen to 
me patiently.’ She began to wring her hands. ‘It’s not my fault 
if I can’t live without believing in something.’ 

‘In Heaven,’ he said cynically. 

‘In Heaven, if you like. Anyway, in something for you and me 
and Tom. I was brought up to believe in it, and I threw it away 
because I didn’t value it, and now I need it — maybe because 
I haven’t anything else. If only you wouldn’t tell me it’s all 
just nonsense!’ 

‘Why should I tell you anything?’ he asked. ‘You have better 
advisers now.” 

In fact, he never did discuss it with her. He even allowed Tom 
to go to Mass with her and attend the local monks’ school without 
protest. The older Tom was Barbara’s biggest surprise. She knew 
that in arguments with Dick he had taken her side, but when 
they discussed it together he seemed to judge her far more 
severely than Dick. It was curious, because the diffidence, the 
slight stammer, the charming smile did not change. 

‘Of course, Barbara, as a Catholic I am naturally pleased, 
for your sake and the kid’s, but as Dick’s brother I can’t help feel- 
ing that it’s unfortunate.’ 

‘But don’t you think it may help Dick to see things a bit 
differently in the course of time?’ 
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‘No, Barbara, I don’t,’ he said with a gentle, almost pitying 
smile. 

‘But, Tom, I don’t see that it should make any more difference 
than it does between you and Dick.’ 

‘Mairiage is different, Barbara,’ he said, and she didn’t even 
see anything peculiar about being told of marriage by a man 
who had almost been given up by his own family as unmarriage- 
able. ‘People don’t know it, but they marry for protection as 
much as anything else, and sometimes they have to be protected 
- at the cost of other people’s principles.’ 

‘And you think Dick needs protection?’ she asked wonder- 
ingly. 

‘I think Dick needs a great deal of protection, Barbara,’ he 
said with an accusing look. 

There was a good deal of talk in the city, much of it ill-natured, 
though on the whole it did Dick less harm than good. He had 
ceased to be an active force for evil and become a mere figure 
of fun, as vulnerable to ridicule as any university intriguer. It 
had even become safe to promote him. 

But it was old Ned Murphy who said the thing that stuck. He 
and two of Dick’s other friends were drinking in a public-house 
one night, and the others — Cashman, and Enright who was a bit 
of a smart alec - were making good-humoured fun of Dick. 
Murphy alone did not laugh at all. He scowled and rubbed his 
forehead with his fist till it grew inflamed. 

‘It’s like your wife having an affair with another man, he 
said sourly, and because he was unmarried Cashman and Enright 
laughed louder. Still there was something uncomfortably apt 
about the analogy; both were married men and there had been 
a small scandal about Enright’s wife, who had had an affair | 
with a commercial traveller. They knew there was always another 
man, a shadowy figure, not real as they were, and they dreaded his 
presence in the background. 

‘Still, you’d think he’d have given her some cause,’ said Cash- 
man. 

‘He gave her plenty of cause,’ said Murphy. 

‘But they always got on well together.’ 

‘They got on all right,’ Murphy admitted. ‘But she must have 
had a terrible life with him. She’s a religious girl.’ 

‘Lots of religious girls marry men like that, though,’ said 
Enright, as though he were following the conversation, which he 
wasn’t. 

‘Not men like Dick Gordon,’ Murphy said broodingly. “‘He’s an 
optimist, and optimism is the plague of a religious mind. Dick 
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has no notion how intolerable life can be. A man like that doesn’t 
even believe in Evil.’ 


3 


Dick’s optimism was tested severely enough a few years later. 
He was ill, and word was going round that he would never be 
well again. 

This put half Cork in a flutter, because everyone who had ever 
had a conversation with him seemed to feel a personal responsi- 
bility for seeing that he was converted, and those who might see 
him were warmly advised of what they should do and say. His 
boss put a car at the disposal of his friends so that they could 
rush a priest to his bedside at any hour of the day or night. 
‘Vultures are a breed of bird that has always fascinated me, though 
I thought they were supposed to be extinct,’ said Ned Murphy. 
Barbara was exasperated by all the hysteria, more particularly be- 
cause it put her in such a false position, and her replies became 
shorter. ‘I’m afraid it is a matter I never discuss with my husband,’ 
she said. ‘There are certain things that are too personal even for 
a wife.’ Even that did not put people off the subject. They said 
that converts were never really like their own people. 

One rainy evening Dick was alone in the house, trying to read, 
when a strange priest called. He was tall and fat and very grave. 

‘Mr Gordon?’ he said. 

“Yes, said Dick. 

‘Can I come in for a moment?’ 

‘Oh, certainly. Sit down.’ 

“You don’t know who I am, Mr Gordon,’ the priest said jovially 
as he took a chair. ‘I know quite a lot about you, though. I’m the 
parish priest, Father Ryan.’ 

Dick nodded. 

‘Mr Gordon, I want to talk to you about your soul,’ he said with 
a change of tone. 

Dick smiled and lit a cigarette. He had been through it all so 
often. 

‘Surely, among your congregation you could find plenty of 
others,’ he suggested mildly. 

‘Not many in such danger, shall we say,’ the priest replied 
with a smile. Something about the smile shook Dick. It seemed 
to radiate a sort of cold malice which was new to him. 

‘Considering that we’ve only just met, you seem to know a 
lot about the state of my soul,’ Dick said with the same weary 
sarcasm. 
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‘Mr Gordon, the priest said, raising his hand, ‘I wasn’t speaking 
only of your spiritual danger. Mr Gordon, you’re a very sick man.’ 

Dick rose and opened the door for him. 

‘Father Ryan, you’re concerning yourself with things that 
have nothing to do with you,’ he said icily. ‘Now, do you mind 
getting out of my house?’ 

“Your arrogance won’t last long, Mr Gordon,’ the priest said. 
‘You’re dying of cancer.’ 

‘You heard me?’ Dick said menacingly. 

“You have less than three months to live.’ 

‘All the more reason I shouldn’t be persecuted by busybodies 
like you,’ Dick said with sudden anger. ‘Now get out before I 
throw you out.’ 

He scarcely raised his voice, but anger was so rare with him 
that it had a sinister quality that overawed the priest. 

‘You'll regret this,’ he said. 

‘Probably,’ Dick said between his teeth. ‘TIl regret that I didn’t 
treat you as you deserve.’ 

Afterwards he went back to his book, but he was even more 
incapable of reading or of understanding what he read. Some- 
thing about the priest’s tone had upset him. He was himself al- 
most devoid of malice and had shrugged off the opposition to 
himself as mere foolishness, but this was something more and 
worse than foolishness. This was foolishness going bad, foolish- 
ness turning into naked evil. And Dick, as Ned Murphy had 
said, did not really believe in Evil. 

When Barbara came in he was still sitting in darkness before 
the fire, brooding. 

‘Hullo, dear,’ she said with false brightness. ‘All alone?’ 

‘Except for a clerical gentleman who just called,’ he said with 
an air of amusement. 

‘Oh, dear!’ she said in distress. ‘Who was it?’ 

‘His name is Ryan. A rather unusual character.’ 

“What did he want?’ 

‘Oh, just to tell me I had cancer and had less than three months 
to live, Dick said bitterly. 

‘Oh, God, no, Dick! He didn’t say that?’ she cried, and began 
to weep. 

He looked at her in surprise and concern and then got up. 

‘Oh, don’t worry about that, Babsy!’ he said with a shrug. ‘It’s 
only their stock-in-trade you know. You should have heard the 
pleasure with which he said it! Where would they be without 
their skeleton to brandish?’ 

It was only the sort of thing he had said to her in the early 
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days of their marriage and had not said since her conversion. 
She did not know whether he really meant it or said it just to 
comfort her. After their years of married life he was still gentle 
and considerate. His brother, Tom, was little help to her. 

‘TIl only have to try and be at the house more,’ he said gloomily. 
‘This thing could happen again.’ 

‘But can’t we complain to the Bishop about it?’ she said 
angrily. 

Tm afraid that wouldn’t do much good, Barbara. The Bishop 
would be more likely to take Father Ryan’s side. By the way, have 
you confidence in that doctor of yours?’ 

‘Dr Cullen? Oh, I suppose he did what he could.’ 

‘I don’t mean that,’ Tom said patiently. ‘Are you sure he didn’t 
go to Father Ryan himself?’ 

‘Oh, God, Tom!’ she said. “What sort of people are they?’ 

‘Much like people everywhere else, I suppose,’ he said despond- 
ently. 

After this, she dreaded leaving Dick alone. She knew now the 
hysteria that surrounded them and knew that those who indulged 
in it were ruthless in a way that Dick would never under- 
stand. 

One day she was upstairs, chatting with him when the door-bell 
rang. She answered it and saw Father Hogan outside. He was now 
parish priest in a village ten miles outside the town, and they 
saw less of him. He was one of the few friends she had whom 
Dick seemed to like. 

‘Come in here, please, Father, she said, and led him into the 
little front room. She closed the door and spoke in a low voice. 
‘Father, I can’t have Dick persecuted now.’ 

‘Persecuted?’ he asked in surprise. “Who’s persecuting him?’ 

‘You know what he believes,’ she said. ‘I dare say he’s wrong, 
and if you catch him in a moment of weakness he may say he’s 
wrong, but it will be his weakness, not him.’ 

‘What the hell are you talking about?’ he asked angrily. ‘Are 
you out of your mind? I rang him up when I heard he was sick 
and he asked me to call for a drink. I’m not going to do anything 
to him — except maybe give him conditional absolution when it’s 
all over, and that won’t be on his account. There are people in 
this town who'd try to refuse him Christian burial. You don’t 
know it, but you wouldn’t like it. No more would his family.’ 

‘You had nothing to do with the man who told him he was 
dying?’ 

‘Why?’ he asked quietly. ‘Did someone do that?’ 

‘The parish priest did it.’ 
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‘And am I to be held responsible for every fool and lout who 
happens to wear a soutane?’ he asked bitterly. “He asked me in 
for a drink, Barbara, and I’m going to have it with him, whatever 
you may think. . . .’ Then with one of his quick changes of mood 
he asked, ‘Did it upset him?’ 

‘Fortunately, he didn’t believe it.’ 

‘Didn’t believe it, or pretended not to believe it?’ he asked 
shrewdly and then threw the question away. ‘Ah, how would you 
know? I won’t disturb him, Barbara,’ he added gently. ‘I wish I 
was as sure of my own salvation as I am of his.’ 

‘So do I — now,’ she said, and he knew as though he were inside 
her that she was regretting the weakness of years before and wish- 
ing that she could go into the dark with her husband as they had 
both imagined it when they were in love. It was the only way that 
would have meant anything to Dick now. But he was a good 
priest, and he could not afford to brood on what it all meant. 
He still had a duty to the living as well as to the friend who 
was about to die. 

(1965) 


ARKO 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME 


I 


Kate MAHONEY was sixty when her husband died. After that, 
she had, like many another widow, to face the loss of her little 
house. It was a good house in a good lane. There was a sandstone 
quarry behind, so that no one could overlook them except from 
a great distance, and though there was a terrace of really superior 
houses between them and the road, and it had no view and little 
or no sunlight, it was quiet and free of traffic any hour of the 
day or night — a lovely place for children, as she often said. 

Her two daughters, Nora and Molly, were married, one in 
Shandon Street and the other on the Douglas Road, but even if 
either of them had been in a position to offer her a home she would 
have had doubts about accepting it. What she said was that the 
people in Shandon Street were uncivilised and the people on the 
Douglas Road had no nature, but what she really thought was that 
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her daughters shouted too much. The truth was that Kate shouted 
enough for a regimental sergeant-major, and the girls — both 
gentle and timid — had learned early in life that the only way 
of making themselves heard was to shout back. Kate did not 
shout all the time: she had another tone, reserved for intimate 
occasions, which was low-pitched and monotonous and in which 
she tended to break off sentences as though she had forgotten 
what she was saying. But, low-pitched or loud, her talk was monu- 
mental, like headstones. Her hands and legs were twisted with 
rheumatics, and she had a face like a butcher’s block in which 
the only really attractive feature was the eyes, which looked 
astonishingly young and merry. 

She loved the lane and the neighbours — so different from the 
nasty strange people you met in Shandon Street and the Douglas 
Road — but mostly she longed to die in the bed her husband 
had died in. With the rheumatics she could not go out and do 
a day’s work as other widows did to stretch out their couple of 
halfpence. It was this that turned her mind to the desperate 
expedient of taking in a foster-child — this and the realisation that 
the lane was a lovely place for children. She could hardly help 
feeling that it would be a good influence on a child. 

It was a terrible thing to descend to, more particularly for a 
woman who had brought up two children of her own, but there 
didn’t seem to be any alternative. Motherhood was the only trade 
she knew. She went with her problem to Miss Hegarty, the 
nurse, who owned one of the bigger houses between her and the 
road. Miss Hegarty was a fine-looking woman of good family, 
but so worn-out by the endless goings-on of the male and female 
that she admitted to Kate that most of the time she could not be 
bothered to distinguish between honest and dishonest trans- 
actions. ‘Aha, Mrs Mahoney!’ she said triumphantly. “They all 
start out in a laugh and all end up in a cry.’ Even to women in 
labour she would call out joyously, ‘Last year’s laugh is this 
year’s cry, Mrs Hartnett.’ The funny thing about Miss Hegarty 
was that though nobody had ever mentioned a man’s name in 
connection with her, she seemed to know of every girl within 
fifty miles who was in trouble. 

Kate, however, found her a good counsellor. She advised her 
against taking foster-children from the local council because 
they paid so badly that you would have to take three or four to 
make a living out of them. The thing to do was to take a child 
of good family whose mother would be able to support it. Even 
then you couldn’t rely on vagabonds like that because they were 
all unstable and might skip off to foreign parts without warning, 
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but you would still have the grandparents to fall back on. ‘Oh, 
Mrs Mahoney, if they have it they’ll pay to keep their precious 
daughter’s name out of the papers. Fitter for them to keep her 
off the streets!’ 

Miss Hegarty knew of a girl of that kind from Limerick who 
was going to England to have her baby and would probably be 
glad of a good home for it in Ireland, but not too close to her 
family. When Mrs Mahoney told Nora and Molly, Molly didn’t 
seem to mind, but Nora got very dramatic and said that person- 
ally she’d choose the poorhouse — a remark Kate did not like 
at all, though it was only what you’d expect from a giddy creature 
like Nora. 

From Nora she borrowed back the old family perambulator, 
and one spring morning it appeared outside the door in the lane 
with a baby boy asleep inside, while Kate herself sat on the 
window-sill to explain her strange position. ‘My first!’ she shouted 
gaily, and then went on in the monotonous voice she used for 
solemn occasions to explain that this was no ordinary child such 
as you would get from the workhouse, but the son of a beautiful 
educated girl from one of the wealthiest, best-bred families in 
Limerick, who herself was manageress of a big shop there. Of 
course, the neighbours smiled and nodded and groaned, and 
agreed it was a sad case, but that times were changing; and did 
not believe a word that Kate told them because they knew a girl 
like that must have the bad drop, and the bad drop was bound to 
be passed on. All the same they were sorry for Kate, an old neigh- 
bour and a respectable one, who had no choice but to put the best 
face she could on it. The young married women who, as they 
said themselves, had paid for their titles, were not so charitable 
and said that you could not allow decent children to grow up in 
an atmosphere like that, and that the priest or the landlord 
should stop it because it was lowering the value of morality and 
property in the lane. They did not say it too loud, because, how- 
ever humiliated she might be, Kate was a very obstinate old 
woman, and a vulgar one as well if she was roused. 

So Jimmy Mahoney was permitted to grow up in the lane along 
with the honest transactions and turned into a good-looking, 
moody kid, cheerful and quarrelsome, who seemed to see noth- 
ing wrong in his mother’s being so old. On the contrary, he seemed 
to depend on her more than the other children did on their real 
mothers, and sometimes when she left him alone and went off 
to see Nora or Molly he refused to play and sat and sulked on 
the doorstep till she got home. Even that ended one day when he 
simply went after her, without as much as the price of the tram, 
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and walked to the other side of the city to Molly’s on the Doug- 
las Road. 

‘Oh, you divil you!’ Kate shouted when she looked round and 
saw him staring accusingly at her from the front door. ‘I thought 
you were a ghost. A nice position I’d be in if you went and got 
yourself killed on me!’ Then she grinned and said, ‘I suppose 
you couldn’t get on without me.’ Molly, a beautiful, haggard 
woman, gave him a smile of mortification and said quietly, ‘Come 
in, Jimmy.’ It was a thing she would not have wished for a pound 
because she knew it would have to be explained to the neigh- 
bours as well as her own children. But afterwards, whatever she 
or Nora might think, Kate brought him with her wherever she 
went. They might imagine that he had no such claim on their 
mother, but Jimmy thought otherwise. 

But by the time he was five or six things were again going 
hard with Kate. Money wasn’t what it had been and her little 
margin of profit was contracting. She paid another visit to Miss 
Hegarty, and this time the nurse had an even more staggering 
story. It seemed there was this well-to-do girl in Bantry who was 
engaged to a rich Englishman and then went and had an affair 
with a married man she had known from the time she was twelve. 

‘A married man!’ exclaimed Kate. ‘Oh, my, the things that 
go on!’ 

‘Don’t talk to me, Mrs Mahoney!’ Miss Hegarty cried drama- 
tically. “Don’t talk to me. If you knew the half of what was going 
on, ’twould make you lose your religion.’ 

Kate felt it her duty to warn Jimmy that he was getting a little 
brother. Miss Hegarty herself advised that, but whatever Miss 
Hegarty knew about flighty girls she seemed to know very little 
about small boys. When Mrs Mahoney told him, he began to roar 
and kick the furniture till she was sure the whole lane was listen- 
ing. He said that he didn’t want any little brother. He said if 
she brought one into the house that he’d walk out. He said she was 
too old to be having babies and that she’d have everyone talking 
about them. As she sighed afterwards, a husband wouldn’t have 
given her such dogs’ abuse. And what Jimmy said was nothing 
to what her daughters said. 

‘Ah, Mammy, you’re making a holy show of us!’ Nora cried 
when she came to call. 

‘Tm making a show of ye?’ Kate cried wonderingly, pointing 
at her bosom with the mock-innocent air that maddened her 
daughters. ‘I do my business and I don’t cost ye a penny — is 
that what ye call making a show of ye?’ 

‘Ab, you’d think we were something out of a circus instead of 
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an old respectable family,’ stormed Nora. ‘That I can hardly 
face the neighbours when I come up the lane! Ahadie, “tis well 
my poor daddy doesn’t know what you’re making of his little 
house.’ Then she put her hands on her hips like a common 
market-woman and went on. “How long do you think you'll be 
able to keep this up, would you mind us asking? You think you’re 
going to live for ever, I suppose?’ ; 

‘God is good,’ Kate muttered stiffly. ‘I might have a few years 
in me yet.’ 

‘You might,’ Nora said mockingly. ‘And I suppose you imagine 
that if anything happens you, Molly and myself will keep up the 
good work, out of Christian charity?’ 

‘Aha, God help the innocent child that would be depending on 
Christian charity from the likes of you!’ Kate retorted with 
sudden anger. ‘And their people have plenty, lashings of it — 
more than you'll ever be able to say with your husband in a steady 
job in the Brewery! How sure you are of yourself! My goodness, 
that we'd never do anything at all if we were to be always think- 
ing of what was round the next corner. And what about my rent? 
Are you going to pay it?’ 

‘Ah, ’tisn’t the rent with you at all, and it never was,’ Nora said 
with growing fury. “You only do it because you like it.’ 

‘I like it?’ her mother asked feebly, as though she were begin- 
ning to doubt Nora’s sanity. ‘An old woman like me that’s 
crippled with the rheumatics? Oh, my!’ she added in a roar 
of anguish, ‘that ’tis in a home I ought to be if I had my rights. 
In a home!’ 

“You and your home!’ Nora said contemptuously. “That’s 
enough of your lies now, Mammy! You love it! Love it! And 
you care more for that little bastard than you ever did about 
Molly or me.’ 

‘How dare you?’ Kate cried, rising with as much dignity as 
the rheumatics permitted. ‘What’ way is that to speak to your 
mother? And to talk about a poor defenceless child like that in 
my house, you dirty, jealous thing! Yes, jealous,’ she added in 
a wondering whisper, as though the truth had only dawned 
on her in that moment. ‘Oh, my! Ye that had everything!’ 

All the same, Kate was a bit shaken, not because of the row, 
because the Mahoneys had always quarrelled like that, as though 
they all suffered from congenital deafness, and they got the same 
pleasure out of the mere volume of sound they could produce 
that certain conductors get out of Wagner. What really mortified 
her was that she had given herself away in front of Nora, whose 
Intelligence she despised. Now if it had been Molly she wouldn’t 
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have minded so much, for though Molly was apparently serving 
her time to be a saint, she had the intelligence to see through 
Kate’s little dodges. It was true that Kate had taken Jimmy in for 
perfectly good mercenary reasons, and that without him she 
would have no home at all; and it was very wrong under the 
circumstances for Nora to impute sentimental motives to her; 
but all the same she wasn’t so far wrong. Motherhood was the 
only trade Kate knew, and she liked to practise it as her poor 
husband had liked to make little chairs and tables in the last year 
of his life, when no one cared whether he made them or not; 
and though her rheumatics were bad and her sight wasn’t all it 
used to be, she felt she practised it better the older she got. It 
was also true enough to say that she enjoyed Jimmy more than 
she had enjoyed her own children, and if you had pressed her 
about it she would have said that in those days she had been 
young and worried about everything. But if you had pressed her 
hard enough, you would also have discovered that there wasn’t 
a boy on the whole road that she thought was a patch on Jimmy. 
And what was wrong with that? she might have added. You 
might say what you like but there was a lot in good blood. 

She would not have understood at all if you had accused her 
of being an old dreamer who was attracted to Jimmy by the 
romance and mystery of his birth — the sort of thing she had 
missed in her own sober and industrious youth, but, just the same, 
Jimmy gave her the chance of sitting over the fire in the evening 
with some old crony and discussing like a schoolgirl things she 
would scarcely have known existed. 

‘Oh, when I seen Jimmy’s mother that day in the solicitor’s 
office she was like something you’d see in a shop window, Mrs 
Sumners,’ she would chant. ‘She was beautiful, beautiful! And I 
could see by that set face of hers that she had a month of crying 
all bottled up inside her. Oh, Mrs Sumners, if you seen her the 
way I did you’d know that nothing she could do would be bad.’ 

And later, when she had tucked Jimmy in for the night and 
lay awake in the other room, saying her rosary, she would often 
forget her prayers and imagine how she would feel if one stormy 
night (for some reason she made it stormy) there came a knock 
to the door and Kate saw Jimmy’s father standing in the lane, 
tall and handsome with a small black moustache and the tears 
in his eyes. ‘Mr Mulvany,’ she would say to the teacher (she 
was always making up names and occupations for Jimmy’s un- 
known father), ‘your son wants nothing from you’, or (if she was 
in a generous mood), ‘Senator MacDunphy, come in. Jimmy was 
beginning to think you’d never find him.’ 
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But dreamers are for ever running into degrading practicali- 
ties that they have failed to anticipate, and there was one thing 
about her extraordinary family that really worried Kate. Before 
she had even laid eyes on him, the second boy had also been 
christened James, and because she was terrified of everything 
to do with the law she did not dare to change his name. But so 
that Jimmy should not be too upset, she left his name as it was, 
plain James — an unnatural name for any child as she well knew. 

James was a very different sort of child from Jimmy. He was a 
baby with a big head, a gaping mouth, and a cheerless counten- 
ance that rarely lit up in a smile. Even from the first day it was 
as though he knew he was there only on sufferance and resigned 
himself to the fact. 

Fortunately, Jimmy took to him at once. He liked being left in 
charge, and was perfectly happy to change and entertain him. He 
explored the neighbourhood to study all the other babies and 
told Kate that James was cleverer than the whole lot of them. 
He even got Kate’s permission to wheel the old perambulator 
up and down the main road so that people could see for them- 
selves what James was like and came back with great satisfac- 
tion to report any approving remarks he happened to elicit. As 
he had a violent temper and would fight anyone up to twice his 
weight, the other kids did not make any public remarks about 
this sissified conduct. 


2 


A couple of times a year Jimmy’s mother, whom he knew only 
as Aunt Nance, came to stay with friends in Cork, and Jimmy 
visited her there and played with the two children, who were 
called Rory and Mary. He did not like Rory and Mary because 
they ganged up on him at once, and he only went on his aunt’s 
account. She was tall and good-looking with a dark complexion 
and dark, dark hair; she talked in a crisp nervous way, and was 
always forgetting herself and saying dirty words like ‘Cripes!’ and 
‘Damn!’ which delighted Jimmy because these were words that 
were supposed to be known only to fellows. 

When he got home, Kate asked him all sorts of questions about 
his visit, like how many rooms there were in the house, what he 
ate there, what sort of furniture there was and what size was the 
garden — things that never interested Jimmy in the least. 

When James began to grow up, he too asked questions. He 
wanted to know what school Rory and Mary went to, what they 
learned there, and whether or not Mary played the piano. These 
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too were questions that did not interest Jimmy, but it dawned 
on him that James was lonely when he was left behind like that 
and wanted to see the Martins’ place for himself. It seemed 
an excellent idea to Jimmy, because James was a steady, quiet 
kid who would get on much better with Rory and Mary than 
he did, but when he suggested it Kate only said James was too 
young and Aunt Nance said she’d see. 

It ended by his suspecting that there was something fishy about 
James. There had always been something fishy about him, as 
though he didn’t really belong to the family. Jimmy wasn’t clear 
how you came to belong to the family, but he knew it had to 
happen in a hospital or in the house, and he couldn’t remember 
anything of the sort happening to James. One evening, when 
Kate was complaining of her rheumatics, he asked her casually 
if she hadn’t gone to hospital with it. 

‘Ah, how would the likes of me go to hospital?’ she asked 
sourly. ‘I was never in a hospital in my life and I hope I never 
am.’ 

James was in the room, and Jimmy said no more for the time 
being. Later that night he returned to the subject. 

‘You’re not James’s mother, are you, Mammy?’ 

‘What’s that you say?’ she cried in astonishment. 

‘I said you’re not James’s mother, that’s all.’ 

‘Oye, what queer things you think of!’ she said crossly. 

‘But you're not, he said with a shrug. ‘You only took him in 
because his own mother didn’t want him, isn’t that it?’ 

“You inquisitive puppy!’ she hissed. “Don’t let the child hear 
you saying things like that.’ 

‘But it’s true, isn’t it? She’s the one you get the money from.’ 

Kate threatened him into silence, but she was terrified. ‘Oh, my, 
the cunning of him!’ she said next day to Mrs Sumners. “The 
way he cross-hackled me — that poor Jack Mahoney never did 
the like all the long years we were married! And what am I to 
say to him? Who will I get to advise me?’ The neighbours could 
not advise her, and even if they tried it would be useless, because 
they had no more experience than herself. Miss Hegarty might 
have been able to advise her, but Kate felt that asking her advice 
would be a sort of admission that she had failed in the job. 

And all the time Jimmy’s behaviour grew worse. At the best of 
times it wasn’t very good. Though occasionally he got into high 
spirits and entertained herself and James by the hour, telling 
funny stories, the high spirits rarely lasted long, and he sulked 
on his bed with a comic. After this he would go out with other, 
rougher kids, and return late with a guilty air she could spot 
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from the end of the iane, and which meant he had broken a 
window or stolen something from a shop. She watched him from 
the back door when she saw him in the quarry, because she was 
sure he had a hidey hole there where he kept the things he stole, 
but when she poked round there by herself she could never find 
anything. At times like these she was never free of anxiety, be- 
cause she knew it imperilled the sufferance the neighbours ex- 
tended to him, and if ever, a policeman — which God forbid! — 
came to her door, they would be the first to say it was all you 
could expect of a boy like that. But this was the worst bout yet. 

Finally, she decided to tell him the truth about James, or as 
much of it as she thought he could understand, and one night 
when James was asleep she sat with him in the darkness over the 
kitchen fire and told him in her monotonous voice about this 
beautiful, beautiful girl in Bantry and how as a girl she was in 
love with this nice young man, and his cruel parents made him 
marry a girl he did not love at all, and then the girl’s parents 
persuaded her to marry this rich Englishman with motor cars 
and yachts and big houses in all parts of the world, but at the 
last moment the poor girl’s heart misgave her and she tried to 
be reunited to the one she truly loved. She told it so movingly 
that by the end she was in tears herself, but Jimmy’s first words 
startled her out of her daydream. 

‘All the same, Mammy, James should be with his own mother,’ 
he said. 

She was astonished and dismayed at the maturity of his tone. 
This was no longer any of the Jimmys she had known, but one 
who spoke with the sort of authority poor Jack had exercised on 
the odd occasions when he called his family to order. She even 
found herself apologising in the way she might have apologised 
to poor Jack. 

‘Ah, wisha, how could she without that husband of hers know- 
ing?’ 

‘Then she ought to tell him,’ Jimmy said, and again it was like 
her dead husband’s voice speaking to her. 

‘Tell him? Tell him what?’ 

‘Everything.’ 

‘Is it to be upsetting the child?’ she asked complainingly. 

‘If she doesn’t upset him, somebody else will,’ he said with 
his brooding, old-mannish air. 

‘They will, they will, God help us!’ she sighed. ‘People are bad 
enough for anything. But the poor child may as well be happy 
while he can.’ 

But it was Jimmy, not James, she was concerned about. James 
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might get by, a colourless, studious, obedient boy like him, with- 
out giving much offence to anyone, but one day Jimmy would beat 
another boy or steal something from a shop and the whole truth 
would come out. For a few moments she was tempted to tell him, 
but she was afraid of what his mother would say when she knew. 

Meanwhile, she saw to her surprise that she seemed to have 
given Jimmy a purpose in life, though it was something she might 
have expected. Jimmy was always like that, up or down, full of 
initiative and independence or shiftless and dependent. Now 
he took over James personally. He announced that it was bad 
for the kid to be so much alone and took him with him when he 
went down the Glen or up the river with bigger boys. It was not 
James’s notion; he didn’t like bigger boys and didn’t in the least 
mind being left alone with the bits of clean paper he managed 
to pick up for his writings and drawings, but Jimmy said it was 
for his good and anything anyone said was good for James he 
would give a fair trial to. When he came home he repeated his 
adventures to Kate in the literal gloomy manner of a policeman 
making a report. 

‘Jimmy took me down the Glen with Bobby Stephens and Ted 
Murtagh. I don’t like Ted Murtagh. He says dirty words. Jimmy 
and me fished for thorneybacks. Then he showed me a blackbird’s 
nest. You can’t touch a bird’s nest because the bird would know 
and leave the young ones to die. Ted Murtagh robs birds’ nests. 
I think that’s wrong, don’t you, Mammy?’ 

James collected bits of information, right and wrong, appar- 
ently under the impression that they would all come in handy 
one day, and to each of them he managed to attach a useful moral 
lesson. No wonder he sometimes made Jimmy smile. 

But Jimmy still continued to brood on James’s future. He 
waited until Aunt Nance came to Cork again, and when he got 
her to himself he poured it all out on her. He had managed to 
convince himself that Kate had not understood, but that Aunt 
Nance who was cleverer would only have to hear the facts to do 
something about it. Before he had even finished his story she 
gave him a queer hurt look and cut him off. 

“You'll know what it’s all about one of these days,’ she said. 

‘But don’t you think he should be with his mother?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said with her boldest air, and then took out 
a cigarette. ‘And even if I did, I wouldn’t criticise,’ she added. 

“Well, I think it’s wrong,’ he said sullenly. “The poor kid has 
no one to play with. Couldn’t I bring him over here tomorrow?’ 

‘Begod, you couldn’t, Jimmy,’ she said. ‘Too many blooming 
kids they have on this place already, if you ask me.’ 
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He left her in one of his mutinous, incoherent fits of rage. He 
did not take the bus home, even though he had the money, but 
walked and stood on the river’s edge, flinging stones. It was late 
when he got home, but he told Kate the whole story. ‘Ah, what 
business had you to be interfering?’ she asked miserably. He 
went to bed, and she heard him tossing and muttering to himself. 
Finally she lit the candle and went into the little attic room that 
he shared with James. He sat up in bed and looked at her with 
mad eyes. 

‘Go away!’ he whispered fiercely. “You’re not my mother at all.’ 

‘Oye!’ she whimpered, sleepy and scared. ‘You and your 
mother!’ 

‘You're not, you’re not, you’re not!’ he muttered. ‘I know it all 
now. I’m like James, only you wouldn’t tell me. You haven’t the 
decency. You tell me nothing only lies.’ 

‘Whisht, whisht, whisht, and don’t wake the child!’ she whis- 
pered impatiently. ‘Come into the other room,’ 

He stumbled out ahead of her in his nightshirt, and she sat on 
the edge of her bed and put her arm round him. He was shivering 
as if he had a fever, and she no longer felt capable of controlling 
the situation. She felt old and tired and betrayed. 

“What made you think of it, child?’ she asked wearily. 

‘Aunt Nance,’ he said with a sob. 

“Was it she told you?’ She knew she didn’t even sound surprised. 

‘No. She wouldn’t tell me anything, only I saw she was afraid.’ 

“Who was she afraid of?’ 

‘I asked her to get James’s mother to bring him home with her 
and she got frightened.’ 

‘Oh, oh, oh, you poor desolate child, and you only did it for the 
best!’ she wailed. 

I want to know who my mother is,’ he cried despairingly. ‘Is it 
Aunt Kitty?’ (Kitty was the mother of Rory and Mary.) 

“Why then, indeed, it is not.’ 

‘Is it Aunt Nance so?’ 

“Wisha, child, lie down here and you can sleep with Mammy.’ 

‘I don’t want to sleep,’ he said frantically. ‘How can I sleep? 
I want to know who my mother is, and you won’t tell me.’ Then, 
turning suddenly into a baby again, he put his head on her lap 
and wept. She patted his fat bottom under his nightshirt and 
sighed. “You’re perished,’ she said. ‘What am I going to do with 
you?’ Then she lifted him into her bed and pulled up the clothes. 

‘Will I get you a cup of tear’ she asked with feigned brightness, 
and, as he shook his head, she added, ‘I will, I will.’ A cup of tea 
in the middle of the night was the greatest luxury she could 
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think of. She put on an old coat and went downstairs to the 
kitchen where the oil lamp was turned low. There was still a spark 
of fire left and she blew on it and boiled the big iron kettle. When 
she climbed awkwardly back up the stairs with the two mugs of 
tea she heard him still sobbing and stopped. ‘God direct mel’ 
she said aloud. Then she sat on the edge of the bed and shook him. 
‘Drink this, my old putog!’ she said humorously. It had always 
made him laugh to be called a sausage. 

‘I don’t want it,’ he said. ‘I want to know who my mother is.’ 

‘Drink it, you dirty little caffler!’ she said angrily, “Drink it 
or I won’t tell you at all.’ 

He raised himself in the bed and she held the mug to his mouth, 
but he could not stop shivering and the tea spilled over his night- 
shirt and the bedclothes. ‘My good sheet!’ she muttered. Then 
she took her own cup and looked away into a corner of the room 
as though to avoid his eyes. ‘She is your mother, your Aunt 
Nance,’ she said in a harsh, expressionless voice, ‘and a good 
mother she is, and a good woman as well, and it will be a bad day 
for you when you talk against her or let anyone else do it. She 
had the misfortune to meet a man that was beneath her. She 
was innocent. He took advantage of her. She wasn’t the first and 
she won’t be the last.’ 

‘Who was it?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know, and I don’t want to know.’ 

‘Who was it? Because I’m going to find out, and when I do 
Pm going to kill him.’ 

‘Why then, indeed, you’re going to do nothing of the sort,’ 
she said sharply. ‘He’s your father, and he’s there inside you, 
and the thing you will slight in yourself will be the rock you'll 
perish on.’ 

The dawn came in the window, and she still rambled on, half 
dead with sleep. Later, when she reported it to her cronies, she 
said with a sour laugh that it was nothing but lies from beginning 
to end, and what other way could it be when she hadn’t a notion 
how a girl like that would feel, but at the time it did not seem 
to be lies. It seemed rather as though she were reporting a com- 
plete truth that was known only to herself and God. And in a 
queer way it steadied Jimmy. The little man came out in him 
again. Once she had persuaded him of the truth of his mother’s 
being a victim, he had no further thought for his own trouble. 

‘Mammy, why didn’t she bring me to live with her?’ he asked 
earnestly. ‘I could look after her.’ 

‘Oye, you will, child, you will one of these days,’ she said 
sourly. Though later it seemed funny to think of Jimmy looking 
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after his mother, at the time it only hurt her because she would 
never have a son who would feel that way about her. Daughters 
were a poor thing for a mother to be relying on. 

‘Mammy, does this mean that there’s something wrong with 
James and me?’ he asked at last, and she knew that this was the 
question that preoccupied him above all others. 

‘Indeed, it means nothing of the sort,’ she cried, and for the 
first time it seemed to herself that she was answering in her own 
person. ‘It is nothing. Only bad, jealous people would say the 
likes of that. Oh, you'll meet them, never fear,’ she said, joining 
her hands, ‘the scum of the earth with their marriage lines and 
their baptismal lines, looking down on their betters! But mark 
what I say, child, don’t let any of them try and persuade you 
that you’re not as good as them. And better! A thousand times 
better!’ 

Strange notions from a respectable old woman who had never 
even believed in love! 


3 


When Jimmy was fourteen and James between eight and nine, 
Jimmy’s mother decided it was time for him to come and live 
with her. At first things seemed to have turned out well for her. 
After Jimmy’s birth she had met a very nice young man who fell 
in love with her. She had told him the whole story, and unlike 
the general run of fellows in her neighbourhood, who sheered 
away from her the moment they caught a whiff of scandal, he 
accepted it as a normal event that might have happened to any 
decent girl. This seemed to her much too good to be true, and 
she had held off marrying him for years. The irony of it was 
that when she knew he was really in love with her and she with 
him, it was too late. After long years of marriage they had no 
children of their own. Even before this became obvious he had 
wanted to adopt Jimmy and bring him up as their own child, but 
she had put it off and off. First, she said, she wanted them to have 
the pleasure of a normal child in normal surroundings; Jimmy 
would come later. But now there was little chance of that, and 
she had begun to blame herself, to feel, even, that it was a sort of 
judgement on her for having given Jimmy up originally. Finally, 
her husband had laid down the law. They were having Jimmy 
to live with them and the neighbours could say what they pleased. 

It was a terrible shock to Kate, though why it should have been 
she didn’t know, since for years it was she who had argued with 
her neighbours that the time had come for Jimmy to have a proper 
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education and mix with the right class of people. Now she realised 
that she was just as jealous and possessive as anyone else. She had 
never criticised Jimmy’s mother or allowed anyone else to do so, 
but now she hadn’t a good word to say for her. ‘She neglected 
him when it suited her, and now when it suits her she wants him 
back,’ she complained to Mrs Sumners. ‘Ah, now you have to be 
fair, ma’am,’ Mrs Sumners replied philosophically. ‘Fair? Why 
have I to be fair?’ Kate retorted angrily. ‘Let them that have it 
be fair. Them that are without it are entitled to their say.’ 

Besides, Jimmy provoked her. He was always up or down, and 
now he was up all he time, thinking only of the marvellous new 
world that was opening before him and without a thought for 
herself and James. He told her blithely that he would always 
come back for the holidays and comforted James by saying that 
his turn would come next and he’d be going to London. ‘He will, 
he will,’ she said and began to weep. ‘And neither of ye will 
care what happens to me.’ At this he grew frantic and shouted, 
‘All right, I won’t go if you don’t want me to.’ Then she turned 
the full force of her malice on him and shouted, ‘Who said I 
didn’t want you to go? How could I keep you here, and me with 
nothing? Go to the ones with the cars and the fur coats! Go to the 
ones that can look after you!’ 

And yet when his stepfather came and took him away she had 
a feeling of immense relief. She realised that she was not the 
one to look after him. He was too wild; too big and noisy and 
exacting; he needed a man to keep him in order, and besides, now 
that she had become old and stiff and half blind, the housekeeping 
was more of a strain. She would decide to give himself and James 
a treat and go to town for the good stewing beef, and suddenly 
realise when she got back to the house that she had forgotten 
how to make stew. ‘God direct me!’ she would say aloud, closing 
her eyes. “How was it I used to make it when I was younger? 
“Delicious” poor Jack used to say it was.’ 

James was an easier proposition altogether, a boy who wouldn’t 
notice whether you gave him stew or a can of soup or a mug of 
tea so long as he got the occasional penny for his exercise books. 
It was music with him now, and he spent hours carefully ruling 
over the exercise books and making marks that he said were 
operas and singing them over to her in a tuneless sort of voice. 
Signs on it, he had almost ruined his eyes and she had to get 
black glasses for him. He was having trouble in school as well, 
for the headmaster, who lived up the road, knew who he was 
and disliked having such a boy in his good clean Catholic school. 

One day James came home and said in his unemotional way, 
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‘Mammy, Mr Clancy said to me today, “James Mahoney, or 
whatever your name is.” I don’t think it was very nice of him 
to say that, Mammy, do you?’ Kate went a little mad. Her first 
notion was to complain Mr Clancy to the Dean, but she had a 
suspicion that the Dean and Clancy were hand in glove and that 
any justice she got she would have to take for herself. So she 
donned her old hat and coat, took her umbrella by way of a 
walking-stick and went up the road to the headmaster’s big house. 
When he appeared at the door, she asked him what he meant by 
insulting her child, and he called her ‘an impudent old woman’ 
and slammed the door in her face. Then she banged on the 
knocker, beat the door with the handle of her umbrella, and 
read and spelt him for two generations back. She saw by the way 
that the curtains along the road were being twitched that she 
had an audience, and she recounted how his mother, known to the 
Coal Quay as ‘Norry Dance Naked’, had owned slum property and 
refused to supply doors for the conveniences. It must be admitted 
that she was a very vulgar old woman, and after that James had 
to go to the monks. The monks did not mind who his mother was, 
because they soon satisfied themselves that James was a born 
examination-passer who was worth good money to them. 

But the loss of Jimmy showed her how precarious was her 
hold on James, and in the evenings when they were alone she 
encouraged him to talk about what he would do when he was 
grown up. James, it seemed to her, had only one ambition, and 
that was to become a statue. He knew all the statues in town, and 
for a while had been rather depressed because it had seemed to 
him that the only way to become a statue was to be a martyr 
for Ireland, a temperance reformer, or the founder of a religious 
order, none of which attracted him. But then he discovered from 
a library book that you could also be a statue for writing books 
or composing music, which was why he worked so hard making 
up operas. Looking at his big solemn face in the firelight, Kate 
thought that there was something of the statue about it already. 

Jimmy had been a great boy to raise a laugh, particularly 
against himself, and James, who knew the way she felt about 
him, tried to be funny too; but if she was to be killed for it, 
she could not raise a laugh at James’s jokes. And yet she knew 
that James was gentler, steadier, and more considerate. ‘Jimmy 
have the fire, but James have the character’ was how she summed 
them up. 

Then early one morning she heard a hammering on the front 
door and started up in a panic, feeling sure something had hap- 
pened to Jimmy. He had been on her mind for a week, and she 
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had been scolding James to stop blinding himself over his old 
books and write to his brother to see was he all right. It was a queer 
way for a woman to behave who had been congratulating herself 
on having got rid of him, but Kate’s mental processes were never 
very logical. Without even waiting to ask who was there she 
opened the door and saw Jimmy outside. Instantly she was light- 
headed with relief and joy. 

‘Oh, child, child!’ she sobbed, throwing her arms round his 
neck. ‘Sure, I thought you’d never come home. How did you get 
here at all?’ 

‘I walked most of it,’ he said with a characteristic dash of 
boastfulness. 

‘You did, you did, you divil you, you did!’ she muttered im- 
patiently and then her voice rose to a squeal of anguish. ‘Are them 
your good trousers?’ 

‘Who is it, Mammy?’ James shouted petulantly from upstairs. 

‘Come down and see, can’t you?’ she retorted, and went to 
tinker with the fire while James came downstairs in his night- 
shirt. 

‘Sorry I’m back, James?’ Jimmy said with a grin, holding out 
his hand. 

‘No, Jimmy, I’m very glad you’re back,’ James said in a small 
voice. 

‘Put on your topcoat, you little devil!’ cried Kate. ‘How often 
have I to be telling you not to go round in your shirt? Out to the 
yard, and everything. . . . That fellow!’ she sighed to Jimmy. ‘He 
have the heart scalded in me. I’d want ten eyes and hands, picking 
things up after him.’ 

They had breakfast together just as the sun was beginning to 
pick out the red quarry behind the house, and it tinged Jimmy’s 
face with fresh colour as he told them of his all-night trip. It 
was a marvel to Kate how she had managed to listen to James 
all that time, remembering how Jimmy could tell a story. What- 
ever James told you always seemed to begin or end with some- 
thing like ‘Mammy, wasn’t I clever?’, but Jimmy began by 
revealing himself a fool and ended by suggesting something 
worse, but it never crossed your mind that he was a fool at all. 

‘And what did you do with the money for the fare?’ Kate 
asked suspiciously. ‘Spent it, J suppose?’ 

“What fare?’ he asked, blushing. 

‘I suppose she gave you the money for the train at any 
rate?’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t tell her.’ 

“You didn’t what?’ Kate asked slowly. ‘Oh, my! I suppose you 
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had a fight with her and then walked out of the house without a 
word to her or anybody? I declare to God you're never right.’ 

‘She doesn’t mind what I do,’ Jimmy said with a defiant shrug. 

‘She doesn’t, I hear!’ Kate said ironically. ‘I suppose she didn’t 
pay you enough attention? And now she'll be blaming it all on 
me. She'll be saying I have you ruined. And she'll be right. I have 
you ruined, you little caffler!’ She opened the back door and 
looked up at the great sandstone face of the quarry reflecting 
the morning light. ‘Oh, my! There’s a beautiful morning, glory 
be to God!’ 

A half an hour later she heard the unfamiliar sound of a car 
turning into the lane and cocked her head in alarm. It stopped 
immediately in front of the cottage. She spun round on Jimmy, 
who was now as white as she felt herself. ‘Is that the police?’ she 
asked in an angry whisper. She knew it was the wrong thing to 
say, but Jimmy did not appear to hear her. All the glow seemed 
to have gone out of him. ‘If that’s Uncle Tim I’m not going 
back with him,’ he said dully. Kate went to the front door and 
saw Nance’s husband, a good-looking young man with the sort 
of pink-and-white complexion she called ‘delicate’. 

‘Here we are again, Mrs Mahoney,’ he said without rancour. 

‘Oh, come in, sir, come in,’ she said obsequiously, wiping her 
hands in her sack apron, and now she was no longer the proud, 
possessive mother, but the old hireling caught in possession of 
property that was not rightly hers. The young man strode into 
the kitchen as if it was his own and stopped dead when he saw 
Jimmy sitting by the window. 

‘Now, what made me come here first?’ he asked good-naturedly. 
‘Mrs Mahoney, I have the makings of a first-class detective in me. 
Tim the Tracer, that’s my name. Criminals shudder when they 
hear it? When Jimmy said nothing he cocked his head reproach- 
fully. “Well, Jimmy?’ he asked. Kate could see that Jimmy both 
liked and dreaded him. 

Tm not going back with you, Uncle Tim,’ he said with an 
indignation that was half an appeal. 

‘Begor, you are, Jimmy,’ his stepfather said, but still with no 
trace of resentment. ‘It wouldn’t be much use me going back to 
Limerick without you. And if you think I’m going to spend the 
rest of my days chasing you round Ireland, you’re wrong. This 
last jaunt was enough for me.’ He sat down, and Kate saw he 
was exhausted. 

“Wisha, you'll have a cup of tea,’ she said. 

‘I will, and a whole teapot-full, Mrs Mahoney,’ he replied. ‘I 
didn’t even have time to get my breakfast with this fellow.’ 
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‘I don’t want to go back, Uncle Tim,’ Jimmy said furiously. ‘I 
want to stop here.’ 

‘Listen to that, ma’am,’ Tim said, cocking his head at Kate. 
‘Insulting Limerick, and in Cork of all places!’ 

Tm not saying anything about Limerick,’ Jimmy cried despair- 
ingly, and again he was a child and defenceless against the dialec- 
tic of adults. ‘I want to stop here.’ 

Screwing up her eyes as she filled the teapot again and put it 
on the table, Kate tried to intervene on his behalf. 

‘Wisha, ’tis only a little holiday he wants, sir,’ she said humbly, 
but this only made Jimmy madder than ever. 

‘It isn’t a holiday I want,’ he shouted. ‘I want to stop here for 
good. This is my home, and I told my mother so.’ 

‘And don’t you think that was a pretty hard thing to say to your 
mother, Jimmy?’ his stepfather asked dryly. 

‘It’s true,’ Jimmy said angrily. 

‘Come on and have your cup of tea, sir,’ Kate said, trying to 
smooth things down. ‘Will you have another, Jimmy?’ 

‘I will not,’ Jimmy said, beginning to cry. ‘And it isn’t that 
I’m not fond of her, but she left it too late. She shouldn’t have 
left it so late, Uncle Tim.’ 

‘You might be right there, son,’ his stepfather said wearily, 
pulling his chair up to the table. “You can let things like that go 
too far, and maybe you are too old to get used to your mother. 
But you're not going the right way about it either.’ 

‘All right then,’ Jimmy cried, at the end of his tether. ‘What 
should I do?’ 

‘Don’t run out of a situation whenever it gets too hard,’ his step- 
father said, going on with his skimpy breakfast of bread and tea. 
‘People’s feelings are hurt when you do things like that. Talk to 
her and tell her how you feel. Maybe the best thing would be 
for you to come back and go to a proper school here, but leave 
it to her to make the arrangements. You see, you don’t seem to 
understand what it cost your mother to bring you home at all. It 
may have been the wrong thing to do; it may have been a failure, 
but you don’t want to leave her feeling that her life is nothing 
but failures.’ 

‘He’s right, Jimmy, boy, he’s right,’ Kate said, recognising the 
deep feeling in his tone. ‘If you don’t go back now you could never 
go back with all the old talk there would be. But if you go back 
now, you can always go home for the holidays.’ 

‘Oh, all right,’ Jimmy said with despair. 

And it was real despair as she well knew, not play-acting. Of 
course, he indulged in a bit of that as well. He would not kiss 
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her when he was leaving, and when James said cheerfully, “You'll 
be back with us in a couple of weeks’, Jimmy took a deep breath 
and said, ‘I may or I may not’, leaving it to be understood that 
he did not rule out the possibility of suicide. But she knew that 
he did not want to go, that he looked on her house as the only 
home he knew, and she had great boasting about it among the 
neighbours. ‘A boy of fourteen, ma’am, that was never away 
from home all the days of his life, travelling back like that 
through the night, without food or sleep - oh, my, where would 
you find the likes of him?’ 

And at the end of his stay with his mother they resumed their 
existence together more or less where it had been broken off. 
There was only one major change in their relationship. A couple 
of days after his return Jimmy said, ‘I’m not going to call you 
“Mammy” any more.’ ‘Oye, and what are you going to call me?’ 
she asked with sour humour. ‘I’m going to call you “Granny”, he 
said. The other sounds too silly.’ After a few weeks, James, who 
had continued to call her by the old name, said ‘Granny’ too, 
as though by mistake, and she suddenly lost her temper and 
flew at him. ‘Glad enough you were of someone to call “Mammy” P 
she shouted. Though she knew it was only fair, she did not like 
it, Like the young married women who had objected to Jimmy 
and himself in the first place, she felt she had paid for her 
title. 


4 


A year later, what with the rheumatics and the bronchitis, Kate 
had to go to hospital, and Nora and Molly each agreed to take 
one of the boys, but when it was put up to them neither of them 
would agree. They stayed on in the little house by themselves, 
and each week one of the girls came up a couple of times to clear 
up after them. They reported that the mess was frightful, though 
you could always tell which of the boys was responsible, because 
Jimmy was a conscientious messer, who piled everything into 
one enormous heap, apparently in the hope that Santa Claus 
would find it, while James left things wherever he happened to be 
whenever an idea struck him. As a result Kate left hospital too 
soon, but even then she was too late to prevent mischief, for 
while she was away Jimmy had quietly left school and got himself 
a job in a packers. 

‘Oh, you blackguard!’ she sighed fondly. ‘I knew you’d be up to 
something the minute my back was turned. Oh, my, that Pd 
want a hundred eyes! But back to school you go tomorrow, my 
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fine gentleman, if I have to drag you there myself. And ’twouldn’t 
be the first time.’ 

‘How can I go back to school?’ Jimmy asked indignantly. “They 
could have the law on me unless I gave a month’s notice.’ 
Jimmy knew that she was terrified of policemen, lawyers, and 
inspectors, and even at her advanced age was always in dread of 
being marched off to gaol for some crime she never committed. 

Tl talk to the manager myself,’ she said. ‘Who is he?’ 

“You can’t talk to the manager,’ said Jimmy. ‘He’s away on 
holidays.’ 

‘Oh, you liar!’ she muttered happily. ‘There’s no end to the 
lies you tell. Who is it, you scamp?’ 

‘Anyway, I have to have a job,’ Jimmy said in a grown-up voice. 
‘If anything happens to you, who’s going to look after James?’ 

‘Oh, you divil out of hell!’ she said, because it was something 
that had worried her a lot, and she knew now that Jimmy realised 
it. But at the same time she knew that Jimmy was the sort of 
bossy kid who would take on a responsibility like that because 
he could show off about it, but he would have his own good 
reasons, which you wouldn’t see until later. 

‘A lot he have to hope for if ’tis you he’s relying on!’ she 
shouted. ‘Did you tell your mother?’ 

‘That’s right, he said bitterly, confounded by her injustice. 
“What time have I to write to my mother?’ 

‘Plenty of time you have to write to her when ’tis money you 
want,’ Kate said with a knowing air. ‘Sit down there and write 
to her now, you vagabond! I suppose you want me to take the 
blame for your blackguarding.’ 

Jimmy with his usual martyred air sat at the table and 
agonised over a note to his mother. 

‘How do you spell “employment”, James?’ he asked. 

‘Aha!’ she exclaimed malevolently. ‘He wants to give up school 
and he don’t know how to spell a simple word.’ 

‘All right, spell it you, sol’ he retorted. 

‘In my time, for poor people, the education was not going,’ 
she replied with great dignity. ‘People hadn’t the chances they 
have now, and what chances they had, they respected, not like 
the ones that are going today. Go on with your letter, you thing!’ 

And again his stepfather came and argued with him. He 
explained patiently that without a secondary education of some 
sort Jimmy would never get into a college and would probably 
never rise above being a common labourer. Jimmy knew his 
stepfather liked him and began to cry, but he was in one of his 
obstinate moods and would not give in. He said again and again 
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RACK : C152:5° -— to be independent. When his stepfather left, he 
accompanied him to the car, and they had a long conversation 
that made Kate suspicious. 

“What were ye talking about?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ Jimmy said lightly. ‘I only asked him who my 
father was. He says he doesn’t know.’ 

‘And if he says it, he means it,’ snapped Kate. ‘How inquisitive 
you're getting.’ 

‘He said I was entitled to know,’ Jimmy replied angrily. ‘He told 
me I should ask Nance.’ (Sometimes he called his mother ‘mother’ 
and sometimes ‘Nance’, and whichever he said sounded awkward.) 

“You should,’ Kate said ironically. ‘I’m sure she’s dying to tell 

ou.’ 
i But when next he came back from a visit to his mother he 
had a triumphant air, and late in the evening he said boastfully, 
‘Well, I found out who my father was anyway.’ 

‘It didn’t take you long,’ said Kate. ‘How did you do it?’ 

‘It was Uncle Tim, really,’ he admitted. ‘I was arguing with 
Nance when he walked in. He was mad! He just said “Get out, 
Jimmy!” and I did. Half an hour later he came into me and 
said “Now go and talk to your mother!” She was crying.’ 

‘Small wonder!’ Kate said with a shrug. ‘Who was it?’ 

‘Nobody in particular, actually,’ Jimmy admitted with a de- 
feated air. “The name was Creedon. He had some sort of grocery 
shop in North Cork, but he’s left that for years. She thinks he’s in 
Birmingham, but I’m going to find out.’ 

‘For what?’ she asked. ‘What good will it do you to find out?’ 

‘I can go to see him, can’t I?’ he asked defiantly. 

“You can what?’ 

‘Go and see him,’ he grumbled with some doubt in his voice. 
“Why wouldn’t I?’ 

“Why wouldn’t you, indeed, and all the attention he paid you!’ 
she retorted. “You’re never right.’ 

And, indeed, there were times when she thought he wasn’t. For 
months on end he seemed not to think at all of his parentage, and 
then he began to day-dream till he worked himself into a fever 
of emotion. In a fit like that she never knew what he might do. He 
was capable of anything, and even though it might never come 
to violence, she did not know from day to day what deep and 
irreparable hurt some casual remark might inflict on him. 

One day he went off. A sailor on the F ishguard boat had ar- 
ranged for him to travel free. While he was away she fretted, 
and, of course, being Jimmy, he did not even send a card to say 
where he was. She nursed the vague hope that Jimmy would not 
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be able to locate his father; that he would have moved; but, 
knowing Jimmy’s obstinacy in pursuit of an obsession, she had 
little confidence in this. She tried to imagine what their meeting 
would be like and hoped only that his father would not say any- 
thing to provoke him. 

‘Oh, my!’ she sighed to James. ‘If Jimmy took it into his head, 
he’d kill him.’ 

‘Oh, no, granny!’ James said in his bored way. “Jimmy isn’t 
going to England just to kill him. He has more sense than you 
think.’ 

‘Oye, and what is he going for?’ she asked. ‘Since you know so 
much about him?’ 

‘It’s only curiosity,’ James said. ‘Jimmy is always looking for 
something that was never there.’ 

Then, one autumn morning, after James had left for school at 
the other side of the city, Jimmy walked in, looking dirty and 
dishevelled. He had had no breakfast, and she fumbled blindly 
about the kitchen, trying to get it for him in a hurry, and cursing 
old age that made it such a labour. But her heart was light. She 
had only been deceiving himself, thinking that Jimmy and his 
father might quarrel, when all that could have happened that 
would have made a difference to her was that they might have 
got on too well. 

‘Oh, you blackguard!’ she said fondly, leaning on the kitchen 
table and grinning into his face, to see him better. “Where were 
your’ 

‘Everywhere,’ 

‘And did you find him?’ 

‘Of course I found him. I had to follow him to London.’ 

‘And what do you think of him now you have him?’ she asked, 
too jovially to be true. 

‘Ah, he’s all right,’ Jimmy said casually, and his tone didn’t 
sound true either. ‘I don’t think he has long to live though. He’s 
drinking himself to death.’ 

Instantly she was ashamed of her own jealousy and pettiness — 
she could afford to be, now that she had him back. 

‘Ah, child, child, why do you be upsetting yourself about 
them?’ she cried miserably. “They’re not worth it. Nobody is 
worth it.’ 

She sat in the kitchen with him for two hours. It was just as 
when he had run away from his mother’s house, as though he had 
been saving it all up for her — the tramp across Wales and Eng- 
land, the people who had given him lifts, and the lorry-driver 
who had given him dinner and five bob when Jimmy had told his 
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story. She felt she could see it all, even the scene when he knocked 
at the door in the shabby London lodging-house and an unshaven 
man with sad red eyes peered out suspiciously at him, as though 
no one ever called except to harass him further. 

‘And what did you say?’ Kate asked. 

‘Only “Don’t you know me?”’ Jimmy recited, as though every 
word of it was fixed in his memory. ‘And he said, “You have the 
advantage of me.” So I said, “I’m your son.”’ 

‘Oh, my!’ Kate exclaimed, profoundly impressed and a little 
sorry for Jimmy’s father, though she had resolved to hate every- 
thing she learned about him. ‘And what did he say then?’ 

‘He just started to cry.’ 

‘Fitter for him do it fifteen years ago!’ Kate shouted in a sud- 
den access of rage. 

‘I said, “Well, it’s all over and done with now”, and he said 
“?Tisn’t, nor twill never be. Your mother missed nothing when 
she missed me. I was a curse to others, and now I’m only a curse 
to myself”. 

‘How sorry he is for himself!’ said Kate. 

‘He has reason,’ said Jimmy, and went on to describe the squalid 
room where he had stayed for a week with his father, sleeping 
in the same unmade bed, going out with him to the pub to put a 
few shillings on a horse, yet Kate felt a little touch of pride in 
the way Jimmy described the sudden outbursts of extravagant 
humour that lit up his father’s maudlin self-pity. And then, be- 
ing Jimmy, he could not help laughing outright at the good advice 
which was all his father had to give him — warnings against drink 
and betting, but mostly against being untrue to himself. 

“The cheek of him!’ cried Kate, who could see nothing in the 
least humorous in it. ‘Oh, that ’tis me he should have had! I'd 
soon give him his answer, the night-walking vagabond!’ 

‘I don’t care,’ Jimmy said with a defiant shrug of his shoulders. 
I like him.’ 

Kate could scarcely reply to this, it was so unjust. She was 
furious at the thought that after all her years with Jimmy she 
might have lost him in a single day to the man who had never 
raised a finger to help him, nor asked whether he was living or 
dead. But she knew, too, that it was fear that made her angry, 
because she had gone closer to losing Jimmy than she had ever 
done before. 


5 
At first, when Jimmy got a girl of his own, Kate paid no 
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attention. She thought it was only foolishness, but when it went 
on for more than six months, and Jimmy took the girl out every 
Friday night, she began to grow nervous. She told Mrs Sumners 
that she was afraid Jimmy might marry ‘beneath him’. When this 
got back to the girl’s people, they were outraged, because they 
were afraid that Mary was going to do the same thing. ‘A boy 
that nobody knows who he is or where he comes from!’ they 
went around saying. ‘Or is she in her right mind at all?’ 

Kate dreaded Friday evenings on that account. Jimmy would 
come in from work, and shave and strip and wash under the tap 
in the backyard. Then he would change into his best blue suit 
and put brilliantine on his hair, and she watched every move he 
made with gloom and resentment. 

‘You're not going to be late again?’ she would ask. 

‘Why wouldn't I be late?’ Jimmy would ask. 

‘You know I can’t sleep while you do be out.’ (This was true; 
any other night of the week she had no trouble in sleeping.) 

Finally James ticked her off. One Friday evening he closed his 
book, raised his glasses on his forehead, and said, ‘Granny, you 
worry too much about Jimmy and that girl. Jimmy is steadier 
than you give him credit for.’ 

‘He is, I hear,’ she retorted rudely. ‘He have as much sense as 
you have, and that’s not much, God knows. Wouldn’t you go out 
and have a game of handball like a natural boy?’ 

‘That has nothing to do with it, James said equably. ‘I know 
Jimmy better than you do. There’s nothing wrong with Jimmy 
only that he has very little confidence in himself, and he’s too 
easily influenced. That’s why he prefers to go with stupid people 
instead of clever ones. They make him feel superior. But he has 
a very good intelligence if he ever tries to make use of it.’ 

At the same time Kate wondered often if Jimmy would ever 
outgrow his attitude to his family. So far as his immediate 
neighbours were concerned, the whole thing was forgotten except 
to his credit. He was as much one of themselves as any of the 
honest transactions brought up in the locality. But it was as if 
Jimmy himself could never really forget that he was an outsider; 
again and again the old fever broke out in him, and each time 
the form it took came as a surprise to Kate. Once he took off on his 
bicycle to a little town eighty miles away where his uncle ran 
a grocery store. His uncle had kept his father supplied with small 
money-orders that promptly went on horses. Jimmy didn’t get 
much of a welcome because his uncle quite unjustly suspected 
that Jimmy wanted money-orders as well, and, besides, he did 
not want the job of explaining his nephew to the townspeople. 
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In spite of his tepid welcome, Jimmy came home in high spirits 

and gave Kate and James a really funny description of his uncle; 

a frightened, cadaverous, clever little man, who lectured Jimmy 

on the way the country was going to the dogs, with people neglect- 

ing religion, working less and expecting more. Jimmy felt he 

had the laugh on his uncle, but at Christmas it was his uncle who 

had the laugh on Jimmy, because he sent him a small money- 

order as well. Jimmy was deeply touched by it; once or twice they 

saw him take it out of his pocket and study it with a smile as: 
though it were a long and intimate letter. 

Worse still, there was the summer when he took his bicycle 
and, with the help of his sailor friend, stowed away again on the 
Fishguard boat. This time he cycled through southern England 
to the little Dorset town where his mother had lodged while she 
was having him, all alone, without husband, lover, or friend to 
encourage her. Kate thought this whole expedition very queer 
and grumbled again that he was ‘never right’, but somewhere 
inside herself she realised that it was part of his way of getting 
to belong. And she knew, whatever anyone said, he would go on 
like that to the end of his days, pursued by the dream of a normal 
life that he might have lived and a normal family he might 
have grown up with. 

James observed it too, with considerable interest, but with a 
fundamental disapproval. He had never shown much curiosity 
about his own blood-relations, though he knew he had brothers 
and sisters who went to expensive English schools, and he let it 
be seen that he thought Jimmy cheapened himself by the way 
he sought out his own. 

‘Ah, that’s only because I always had to live too close to them,’ 
Jimmy said. ‘Boy, if I was like you, Pd never have anything to do 
with any of them again.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ James grumbled. ‘I don’t see why I should 
avoid them. Pd like to meet my mother and my brothers and 
sisters. It’s only natural, but I don’t want to meet them yet.’ 

‘You're right, boy,’ Jimmy said with sudden depression. “Be- 
cause all they’d do is look down on you. Oh, they'll be polite and 
all the rest of it, but they'll look down on you just the same.’ 

‘Oh, you always take things to the fair,’ James said petulantly. 
“You think people look down on you because you haven’t enough 
confidence in yourself. You always think there’s something wrong 
with you, and it’s not that at all. It’s something wrong with them. 
They’re people who pay far too much attention to what other 
people think. If I meet them when Pm a civil servant or a 
teacher in the university they'll be delighted to know me. People 
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like that never neglect anyone who may be of use to them.’ 

Kate, amused by James’s juvenile lecturing, knew that there 
was a sad wisdom in what he said. While Jimmy, who had some- 
thing of his father’s weakness and charm, might prove a liability, 
James would work and save, and it would be his curiosity about 
his family that would be satisfied, not theirs about him. And 
James would make perfectly certain that no member of it patron- 
ised him. She was very old, and her grip on life had slackened, 
but she did very much long to see how James would deal with his 
family. 

All the same, she knew she wouldn’t see it. She fell ill again 
and Molly came to the house to nurse her, while Nora and usually 
one or both of their husbands came to relieve her in the evenings. 
Her presence made an immediate change in the house. She was 
swift and efficient; she fed the boys and made conversation with 
callers, leaning against the door-post with folded arms, and then 
would slip away into the front room or out the yard and weep 
savagely to herself for a few minutes, as another woman might do 
for a quick drink. The priest came, and Molly chatted with him 
about the affairs of the parish as though she had no other thought 
in mind, and then dashed up to her mother’s room again. Kate 
asked to see Jimmy and James. The two boys went quietly up the 
stairs and stood at either side of the big bed. Each of them 
took one of her hands. 

‘Don’t upset yeerselves too much, boys,’ she said. ‘I know ye’ 
miss me, but ye need have no regrets. Ye were the two best sons 
a mother ever reared.’ She thought hard for a moment and added 
something that shocked them all. ‘I’m proud of ye, and yeer father 
is proud of ye.’ 

‘Mammy!’ Molly whispered urgently. “You forget. "Tis Jimmy 
and James.’ 

Kate opened her eyes for a few moments and looked straight 
at her. 

‘I know well who it is,’ she said. Then her eyes closed again and 
she breathed noisily for some minutes, as though she were trying 
to recollect herself. ‘Don’t do anything he’d be ashamed of. He 
was a good man and a clean-living man, and he never robbed 
anyone of a ha’penny. Jimmy, look after your little brother for 
me.’ 

‘I will, Mammy,’ Jimmy said through his tears. 

Something about that sudden reversion to the language of child- 
hood made Molly break down. She took refuge in the front room 
to weep. Nora scolded her as all the Mahoneys had always scolded 
one another. 
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‘Ah, have a bit of sense, girl!’ she said lightly. “You know 
yourself poor Mammy’s mind is wandering.’ 

‘It is not wandering, Nora,’ Molly said hysterically. ‘I saw her 
and you didn’t. She knew what she was saying, and Jimmy knew 
it too. They were her real children all the time, and we were only 
the outsiders.’ 

That night, when Kate was quiet at last in her brown shroud, 
clutching the rosary beads on her breast, the neighbours came 
in and sat round her in the candlelight. They were asking the same 
question that Molly had already asked herself: how it was that a 
woman so old could take the things the world had thrown away 
and from them fashion a new family, dearer to her than the old 
and better than any she had known. But Kate had taken her 
secret with her. 

(1960) 
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THE FACE OF EVIL 


I couLD never understand all the old talk about how hard it is 
to be a saint. I was a saint for quite a bit of my life and I never 
saw anything hard in it. And when I stopped being a saint, it 
wasn’t because the life was too hard. 

I fancy it is the sissies who make it seem like that. We had quite 
a few of them in school, fellows whose mothers intended them 
to be saints, and who hadn’t the nerve to be anything else. I never 
enjoyed the society of chaps who wouldn’t commit sin for the 
same reason that they wouldn’t dirty their new suits. That was 
never what sanctity meant to me, and I doubt if it is what it 
means to other saints. The companions I liked were the tough 
gang down the road, and I enjoyed going down of an evening 
and talking with them under the gaslamp about football matches 
and school, even if they did sometimes say things I wouldn’t say 
myself. I was never one for criticising; I had enough to do criti- 
cising’ myself, and I knew they were decent chaps and didn’t 
really mean much harm by the things they said about girls. 

No, for me the main attraction of being a saint was the way it 
always gave you something to do. You could never say you felt 
time hanging on your hands. It was like having a room of your 
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own to keep tidy; you’d scour it, and put everything neatly back 
in its place, and within an hour or two it was beginning to look 
as untidy as ever. It was a full-time job that began when you 
woke and stopped only when you fell asleep. 

I would wake in the morning, for instance, and think how 
nice it was to lie in bed, and congratulate myself on not having 
to get up for another half-hour. That was enough. Instantly a 
sort of alarm clock would go off in my mind; the mere thought 
that I could enjoy half an hour’s comfort would make me aware 
of an alternative, and Pd begin an argument with myself. I had 
a voice in me that was almost the voice of a stranger, the way it 
nagged and jeered. Sometimes I could almost visualise it, and 
then it took on the appearance of a fat and sneering teacher I 
had some years before at school — a man I really hated. I hated 
that voice. It always began in the same way, smooth and calm 
and dangerous. I could see the teacher rubbing his fat hands and 
smirking. 

‘Don’t get alarmed, boy. You’re in no hurry. You have another 
half-hour.’ 

‘I know well I have another half-hour,’ I would reply, trying 
to keep my temper. ‘What harm am I doing? I’m only imagining 
I’m down in a submarine. Is there anything wrong in that?’ 

_‘Oho, not the least in the world. ld say there’s been a heavy 
frost. Just the sort of morning when there’s ice in the bucket.’ 

‘And what has that to do with it?’ 

‘Nothing, I tell you. Of course, for people like you it’s easy 
enough in the summer months, but the least touch of frost in the 
air soon makes you feel different. I wouldn’t worry trying to keep 
it up. You haven’t the stuff for this sort of life at all.’ 

And gradually my own voice grew weaker as that of my tor- 
mentor grew stronger, till all at once I would strip the clothes 
from off myself and lie in my night-shirt, shivering and mutter- 
ing, ‘So I haven’t the stuff in me, haven’t I?’ Then I would go 
downstairs before my parents were awake, strip and wash in the 
bucket, ice or no ice, and when Mother came down she would 
cry in alarm, ‘Child of Grace, what has you up at this hour? Sure, 
*tis only half past seven.’ She almost took it as a reproach to her- 
self, poor woman, and I couldn’t tell her the reason, and even if 
I could have done so, I wouldn’t. How could you say to anybody 
‘I want to be a saint’? 

Then I went to Mass and enjoyed again the mystery of the 
streets and lanes in the early morning; the frost which made your 
feet clatter off the walls at either side of you like falling masonry, 
and the different look that everything wore, as though, like your- 
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self, it was all cold and scrubbed and new. In the winter the lights 
would still be burning red in the little cottages, and in summer 
they were ablaze with sunshine so that their interiors were 
dimmed to shadows. Then there were the different people, all of 
whom recognised one another, like Mrs MacEntee, who used 
to be a stewardess on the boats, and Macken, the tall postman, 
people who seemed ordinary enough when you met them during 
the day, but carried something of their mystery with them at 
Mass, as though they, too, were re-born. 

I can’t pretend I was ever very good at school, but even there 
it was a help. I might not be clever, but I had always a secret 
reserve of strength to call on in the fact that I had what I wanted, 
and that beside it I wanted nothing. People frequently gave me 
things, like fountain pens or pencil-sharpeners, and I would 
suddenly find myself becoming attached to them and immediately 
know I must give them away, and then feel the richer for it. 
Even without throwing my weight around I could help and pro- 
tect kids younger than myself, and yet not become involved in 
their quarrels. Not to become involved, to remain detached — that 
was the great thing; to care for things and for people, yet not to 
care for them so much that your happiness became dependent 
on them. 

It was like no other hobby, because you never really got the 
better of yourself, and all at once you would suddenly find your- 
self reverting to childish attitudes; flaring up in a wax with some 
fellow, or sulking when Mother asked you to go for a message, 
and then it all came back; the nagging of the infernal alarm 
clock which grew louder with every moment until it incarnated 
as a smooth, fat, jeering face. 

‘Now, that’s the first time you’ve behaved sensibly for months, 
boy. That was the right way to behave to your mother.’ 

“Well, it was the right way. Why can’t she let me alone, once 
in a while? I only want to read. I suppose I’m entitled to a bit 
of peace some time?’ 

‘Ah, of course you are, my dear fellow. Isn’t that what I’m 
saying? Go on with your book! Imagine you’re a cowboy, riding 
to the rescue of a beautiful girl in a cabin in the woods, and let 
that silly woman go for the messages herself. She probably hasn’t 
long to live anyway, and when she dies you'll be able to do all 
the weeping you like.’ 

And suddenly tears of exasperation would come to my eyes and 
Pd heave the story-book to the other side of the room and shout 
back at the voice that gave me no rest, ‘Cripes, I might as well be 
dead and buried. I have no blooming life.’ After that I would 
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apologise to Mother (who, poor woman, was more embarrassed 
than anything else and assured me that it was all her fault), go 
on the message, and write another tick in my notebook against 
the heading of ‘Bad Temper’ so as to be able to confess it to 
Father O’Regan when I went to Confession on Saturday. Not 
that he was ever severe with me, no matter what I did; he 
thought I was the last word in holiness, and was always asking me 
to pray for some special intention of his own. And though I was 
depressed, I never Jost interest, for no matter what I did I could 
scarcely ever reduce the total of times I had to tick off that item 
in my notebook. 

Oh, I don’t pretend it was any joke, but it did give you the 
feeling that your life had some meaning; that inside you, you had 
a real source of strength; that*there was nothing you could: 
not do without, and yet remain sweet, self-sufficient, and content. 
Sometimes too, there was the feeling of something more than 
mere content, as though your body were transparent, like a 
window, and light shone through it as well as on it, onto the road, 
the houses, and the playing children, as though it were you who 
was shining on them, and tears of happiness would come into my 
eyes, and I would hurl myself among the playing children just to 
forget it. 

But, as I say, I had no inclination to mix with other kids who 
might be saints as well. The fellow who really fascinated me 
was a policeman’s son named Dalton, who was easily the most 
vicious kid in the locality. The Daltons lived on the terrace above 
ours. Mrs Dalton was dead; there was a younger brother called 
Stevie, who was next door to an imbecile, and there was some- 
thing about that kid’s cheerful grin that was even more frighten- 
ing than the malice on Charlie’s broad face. Their father was a 
tall, melancholy man, with a big black moustache, and the 
nearest thing imaginable to one of the Keystone cops. Everyone 
was sorry for his loss in his wife, but you knew that if it hadn’t 
been that it would have been something else — maybe the fact that 
he hadn’t lost her. Charlie was only an additional grief. He was 
always getting into trouble, stealing and running away from 
home; and only his father’s being a policeman prevented his 
being sent to an industrial school. One of my most vivid recollec- 
tions is that of Charlie’s education. I’d hear a shriek, and there 
would be Mr Dalton, dragging Charlie along the pavement to 
school, and whenever the names his son called him grew a little 
more obscene than usual, pausing to give Charlie a good going- 
over with the belt which he carried loose in his hand. It is an 
exceptional father who can do this without getting some pleasure 
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out of it, but Mr Dalton looked as though even that were an 
additional burden. Charlie’s screams could always fetch me out. 

‘What is it?’ Mother would cry after me. 

‘Ah, nothing. Only Charlie Dalton again.’ 

‘Come in! Come in!’ 

‘I won’t be seen.’ 

‘Come in, I say. "Tis never right.’ 

And even when Charlie uttered the most atrocious indecencies, 
she only joined her hands as if in prayer and muttered, “The 
poor child! The poor unfortunate child!’ J never could understand 
the way she felt about Charlie. He wouldn’t have been Charlie 
if it hadn’t been for the leatherings and the threats of the indus- 
trial school. l 

Looking back on it, the funniest thing is that I seemed to be 
the only fellow on the road he didn’t hate. The rest were all 
terrified of him, and some of the kids would go a mile to avoid 
him. He was completely unclassed: being a policeman’s son, he 
should have been way up the social scale, but he hated the 
respectable kids worse than the others. When we stood under the 
gaslamp at night and saw him coming up the road, everybody fell 
silent. He looked suspiciously at the group, ready to spring at 
anyone’s throat if he saw the shadow of offence; ready even when 
there wasn’t a shadow. He fought like an animal, by instinct, 
without judgement, and without ever reckoning the odds, and 
he was terribly strong. He wasn’t clever; several of the older 
chaps could beat him to a frazzle when it was merely a question 
of boxing or wrestling, but it never was that with Dalton. He was 
out for blood and usually got it. Yet he was never that way with 
me. We weren’t friends. All that ever happened when we passed 
one another was that I smiled at him and got a cold, cagey nod in 
return. Sometimes we stopped and exchanged a few words, but 
it was an ordeal because we never had anything to say to one 
another. 

It was like the signalling of ships, or more accurately, the 
courtesies of great powers. I tried, like Mother, to be sorry for 
him in having no proper home, and getting all those leatherings, 
but the feeling which came uppermost in me was never pity but 
respect: respect for a fellow who had done all the things I would 
never do: stolen money, stolen bicycles, run away from home, 
slept with tramps and criminals in barns and doss-houses, and 
ridden without a ticket on trains and on buses. It filled my 
imagination. I have a vivid recollection of one summer morning 
when I was going up the hill to Mass. Just as I reached the top 
and saw the low, sandstone church perched high up ahead of 
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me, he poked his bare head round the corner of a lane to see 
who was coming. It startled me. He was standing with his back 
to the gable of a house; his face was dirty and strained; it was 
broad and lined, and the eyes were very small, furtive and flicker- 
ing, and sometimes a sort of spasm would come over them and 
they flickered madly for half a minute on end. 

‘Hullo, Charlie,’ I said. ‘Where were you?’ 

‘Out,’ he replied shortly. 

‘All night?’ I asked in astonishment. 

‘Yeh,’ he replied with a nod. 

‘What are you doing now?’ 

He gave a short, bitter laugh. 

‘Waiting till my old bastard of a father goes out to work and 
can go home.’ 

His eyes flickered again, and selfconsciously he drew his hand 
across them as though pretending they were tired. 

‘Tl be late for Mass,’ I said uneasily. ‘So long.’ 

‘So long.’ 

That was all, but all the time at Mass, among the flowers and 
the candles, watching the beautiful, sad old face of Mrs MacEntee 
and the plump, smooth, handsome face of Macken, the postman, 
I was haunted by the image of that other face, wild and furtive 
and dirty, peering round a corner like an animal looking from 
its burrow. When I came out, the morning was brilliant over the 
valley below me; the air was punctuated with bugle calls from 
the cliff where the barrack stood, and Charlie Dalton was gone. 
No, it wasn’t pity I felt for him. It wasn’t even respect. It was 
almost like envy. 

Then, one Saturday evening, an incident occurred which 
changed my attitude to him; indeed, changed my attitude to 
myself, though it wasn’t until long after that I realised it. I 
was on my way to Confession, preparatory to Communion next 
morning. I always went to Confession at the parish church in town 
where Father O’Regan was. As I passed the tramway terminus at 
the Cross, I saw Charlie sitting on the low wall above the Protes- 
tant church, furtively smoking the butt-end of a cigarette which 
somebody had dropped getting on the tram. Another tram arrived 
as I reached the Cross, and a number of people alighted and went 
off in different directions. I crossed the road to Charlie and he 
gave me his most distant nod. 

‘Hullo.’ 

‘Hullo, Cha. Waiting for somebody?’ 

‘No. Where are you off to?’ 

‘Confession.’ 


me 
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‘Huh.’ He inhaled the cigarette butt deeply and then tossed it 
over his shoulder into the sunken road beneath without looking 
where it alighted. ‘You go a lot.’ 

‘Every week,’ I said modestly. 

‘Jesus!’ he said with a short laugh. ‘I wasn’t there for twelve 
months.’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. As I say, I never went in much for 
criticising others, and, anyway, Charlie wouldn’t have been 
Charlie if he had gone to Confession every week. 

‘Why do you go so often?’ he asked challengingly. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ I said doubtfully. ‘I suppose it keeps you 
out of harm’s way.’ 

‘But you don’t do any harm,’ he growled, just as though he 
were defending me against someone who had been attacking me. 

‘Ah, we all do harm.’ 

‘But, Jesus Christ, you don’t do anything,’ he said almost angrily, 
and his eyes flickered again in that curious nervous spasm, and 
almost as if they put him into a rage, he drove his knuckles into 
them. 

‘We all do things,’ I said. ‘Different things.’ 

‘Well, what do you do?’ 

‘I lose my temper a lot,’ I admitted. 

‘Jesus!’ he said again and rolled his eyes. 

‘It’s a sin just the same,’ I said obstinately. 

‘A sin? Losing your temper? Jesus, I want to kill people. I want 
to kill my bloody old father, for one. I will too, one of those days. 
Take a knife to him.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ I said, at a loss to explain what I meant. ‘But 
that’s just the same thing as me.’ 

I wished to God I could talk better. It wasn’t any missionary 
zeal. I was excited because for the first time I knew that Charlie 
felt about me exactly as I felt about him, with a sort of envy, 
and I wanted to explain to him that he didn’t have to envy me, 
and that he could be as much a saint as I was just as I could be 
as much a sinner as he was. I wanted to explain that it wasn’t a 
matter of tuppence ha’penny worth of sanctity as opposed to 
tuppence worth that made the difference, that it wasn’t what 
you did, but what you lost by doing it, that mattered. The whole 
Cross had become a place of mystery; the grey light, drained of 
warmth; the trees hanging over the old crumbling walls, the 
tram, shaking like a boat when someone mounted it. It was the 
way I sometimes felt afterwards with a girl, as though every- 
thing about you melted and fused and became one with a central 
mystery. 
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‘But when what you do isn’t any harm?’ he repeated angrily, 
with that flickering of the eyes I had almost come to dread. 

‘Look, Cha,’ I said, ‘you can’t say a thing isn’t any harm. Every- 
thing is harm. It might be losing my temper with me and murder 
with you, like you say, but it would only come to the same thing. 
If I show you something, will you promise not to tell?’ 

‘Why would I tell?’ 

‘But promise.’ 

‘Oh, all right.’ 

Then I took out my little notebook and showed it to him. It was 
extraordinary, and I knew it was extraordinary. I found myself, 
sitting on that wall, showing a notebook I wouldn’t have shown 
to anyone else in the world to Charlie Dalton, a fellow any kid 
on the road would go a long way to avoid, and yet I had the feeling 
that he would understand it as no one else would do. My whole 
life was there, under different headings — Disobedience, Bad Tem- 
per, Bad Thoughts, Selfishness, and Laziness — and he looked 
through it quietly, studying the ticks I had placed against each 
count. 

“You see,’ I said, ‘you talk about your father, but look at all the 
things I do against my mother. I know she’s a good mother, but 
if she’s sick or if she can’t walk fast when I’m in town with her, 
I get mad just as you do. It doesn’t matter what sort of mother 
or father you have. It’s what you do to yourself when you do 
things like that.’ 

“What do you do to yourself?’ he asked quietly. 

‘It’s hard to explain. It’s only a sort of peace you have inside 
yourself. And you can’t be just good, no matter how hard you try. 
You can only do your best, and if you do your best you feel 
peaceful inside. It’s like when I miss Mass of a morning. Things 
mightn’t be any harder on me that day than any other day, but 
Pm not as well able to stand up to them. It makes things a bit 
different for the rest of the day. You don’t mind it so much if 
you get a hammering. You know there’s something else in the 
world besides the hammering.’ 

I knew it was a feeble description of what morning Mass really 
meant to me, the feeling of strangeness which lasted throughout 

_the whole day, and reduced reality to its real proportions, but 
it was the best I could do. I hated leaving him. 
a be late for Confession,’ I said regretfully, getting off the 
wall. 

‘Til go down a bit of the way with you,’ he said, giving a last 
glance at my notebook and handing it back to me. I knew he 
was being tempted to come to Confession along with me, but my 
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pleasure had nothing to do with that. As I say, I never had any 
missionary zeal. It was the pleasure of understanding rather than 
that of conversion. 

He came down the steps to the church with me and we went in 
together. 

‘TI wait here for you,’ he whispered, and sat in one of the back 

ews. 

It was dark there; there were just a couple of small, unshaded 
lights in the aisles above the confessionals. There was a crowd 
of old women outside Father O’Regan’s box, so I knew I had a long 
time to wait. Old women never got done with their confessions. 
For the first time I felt it long, but when my turn came it was all 
over in a couple of minutes: the usual ‘Bless you, my child. Say 
a prayer for me, won’t your’ When I came out, I saw Charlie 
Dalton sitting among the old women outside the confessional, 
waiting to go in. I felt very happy about it in a quiet way, and 
when I said my penance I said a special prayer for him. 

It struck me that he was a long time inside, and I began to grow 
worried. Then he came out, and I saw by his face that it was no 
good. It was the expression of someone who is saying to himself 
with a sort of evil triumph, “There, I told you what it was 
like.’ 

‘It’s all right,’ he whispered, giving his belt a hitch. ‘You go 
home.’ 

Til wait for you,’ I said. 

‘Til be a good while.’ 

I knew then Father O’Regan had given him a heavy penance, 
and my heart sank. 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ I said. ‘Til wait.’ 

And it was only long afterwards that it occurred to me that I 
might have taken one of the major decisions of my life without 
being aware of it. I sat at the back of the church in the dusk 
and waited for him. He was kneeling up in front, before the altar, 
and I knew it was no good. At first I was too stunned to feel. 
All I knew was that my happiness had all gone. I admired Father 
O’Regan; I knew that Charlie must have done things that I 
couldn’t even imagine ~ terrible things ~ but the resentment grew 
in me. What right had Father O’Regan or anyone to treat him 
like that? Because he was down, people couldn’t help wanting to 
crush him further. For the first time in my life I knew real tempta- 
tion. I wanted to go with Charlie and share his fate. For the first 
time I realised that the life before me would have complexities 
of emotion which I couldn’t even imagine. 

The following week he ran away from home again, took a 
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bicycle, broke into a shop to steal cigarettes, and, after being 
arrested seventy-five miles from Cork in a little village on the 
coast, was sent to an industrial school. 


(1954) 


MASCULINE PROTEST 


For months things had been getting difficult between Mother 
and me. At the time we were living in Boharna, a small town 
twenty miles from the city — Father, Mother, Martha, and I. 
I had managed to put up with it by kidding myself that one day 
Mother would understand; one day she’d wake up and see that the 
affection of Dad and Martha was insincere, that the two had 
long ago ganged up against her, and that I, the black sheep, the 
clumsy, stupid Denis, was the only one who really loved her. 

The revelation was due to take place in rather unusual circum- 
stances. We were all to be stranded in some dangerous desert, and 
Mother, with her ankle broken, would tell us to leave her to her 
fate. Dad and Martha would, of course, leave her, with only 
a pretence of concern. I could even imagine how Dad would look 
back regretfully, with his eyebrows raised, and shrug his shoul- 
ders, as much as to say that there was nothing he could do. But 
I, in my casual way, would simply fold my hands about my knees 
and ask listlessly, “What use is life to me without you? It’s all very 
well for Dad and Martha; they have one another, but I have only 
you.’ Not a word more! I was determined on not having any false 
drama, any raising of the voice. I was never one for high-flown 
expressions; the lift of the shoulder, the way I pulled a grass-blade 
to chew (it needn’t be a desert), and Mother would realise that 
though I was not demonstrative — just a plain, rough, willing chap 
-I had a heart of gold. 

But Mother had a genius for subjecting hearts of gold to intoler- 
able strain. It was the same as with Flossie, our dog. We had been 
brought up with Flossie, but when Dad had to go on a long trip 
and Mother wanted to accompany him, Flossie got in the way. 
She was sent to the vet, and I wept for hours over her. 

It wasn’t that Mother was actively unkind, for she thought far 
too much of the impression she wanted to make to give one of 
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unkindness. It was just that she didn’t care; she was more and 
more away from home. She visited friends in Dublin and Galway, 
Birr and Athlone; I never met a woman with so many friends 
or one so fond of them. All we saw of her was the flurry between 
one foray and the next as she packed and unpacked. Dad was 
absorbed in his work, but that was different. He never gave you 
the same impression of invulnerability as Mother. He came 
in while she packed, looking like an overgrown schoolboy, in spite 
of his moustache, and stood with his hands in his trouser pockets 
and his long neck out, making jokes at her in a mock-vulgar 
accent. Then, when she grew serious, he put on a blank face and 
shrugged his shoulders while his thin voice grew squeaky with 
anxiety ~ a bit of a nonentity, really, as you could see from the 
way she took him. 

But I who loved her realised that she expected me to be a non- 
entity, too. She thought Dad made too many demands on her, 
which you could understand, but she thought the same of me, 
and sometimes I thought this was also how she must have felt 
about poor old Flossie. 

Things came to a head when she told me she couldn’t be at 
home for my twelfth birthday. There was no particular reason 
why I should have gone off the handle about that more than about 
anything else, but I did. The trouble was that the moment I did 
so, I seemed to have no reasons on my side. I could only sob and 
stamp and say she hadn’t done it to Martha. She looked at me 
coldly and said I was a pretty picture, that I had no manliness. 

‘And you did the same to Flossie!’ I shouted, stung to madness 
by her taunt. 

I thought she’d hit me, but she only drew herself up, looking 
twice as noble and beautiful, and her lip curled. ‘That is a con- 
temptible remark, Denis,’ she said, ‘and one Pd expect only from 
you.’ 

Then she went off for the evening with the Clarkes, leaving 
Martha and me alone. Father was still at the office. Martha looked 
at me half in pity, half in amusement. She was never really very 
disappointed in Mother, because she expected less of her. 

“What did I tell you?’ she said. 

I went up to my room and cried like a kid. It was the taunt about 
my lack of manliness that stung me most. I simply felt I couldn’t 
live in the same house any longer with a woman who had said 
such a thing. I took out my post-office-savings book. I had four 
pounds fifteen — enough to keep me for a month or more till 
I found some corner where people wanted me, a plain, rough- 
spoken chap who only needed a little affection. If the worst came 
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to the worst I could always make for Dublin, where Auntie May 
and my father’s father lived. I knew they’d be glad to help me, 
because they had never even pretended to like Mother, and 
though I had resented this in them, I now saw they might have 
been right. It would be something just to reach their door and say 
to Auntie May in my plain, straightforward way, ‘I see now I was 
wrong.’ Then I dried my eyes, went downstairs, and took out my 
bicycle. It was equipped with dynamo lamp and everything ~ a 
smasher! 

‘Where are you off to?’ Martha asked. 

‘You'll soon see,’ I said darkly, and cycled off. 

Then I had my first shock, because as I cycled into Main Street 
I saw that all the shops were shuttered for the weekly half-day 
and knew that the post office, too, would be closed. Apart from 
what I had in the bank I had nothing, and I knew I couldn't 
get far without money — certainly not as far as I hoped to get, for 
I intended not to come back. 

I stood for ten minutes outside the post office, wondering wildly 
if one of the clerks would turn up. I felt that I simply couldn't 
return home. And then the idea struck me that the city was 
only twenty miles away, and that the post office there was bound 
to be open. I had been to the city a couple of times with Mother, 
so there was nothing very unfamiliar or frightening in the idea 
of it. When I got my money I could either stay the night at a 
hotel or cycle on through the dark. I was attracted by the latter 
idea. It would be good fun to cycle through the sleeping villages 
and towns, and see the dawn break over Dublin, and arrive at 
Auntie May’s door, in the Shelbourne Road, while she was light- 
ing the fire. I could imagine how she would greet me — ‘Child of 
grace, where did you come from?’ ‘Ah, just cycled,’ I would reply, 
without any fuss. 

It was very pleasant, but it wasn’t enough. I cycled slowly and 
undecidedly out the familiar main road where we walked on 
Sunday, past the seminary and the little suburban houses. I was 
still uncertain that I should go on. Then something happened. 
Suddenly the countryside struck me as strange. I got off my 
bicycle and looked round. The town had sunk back into its black, 
bushy hills, with little showing of it but the spire of the church 
and the ruined tower of the abbey. It was as though it had accom- 
panied me so far and then silently left me and returned. I found 
myself in new country, with a little, painted town sprawled across 
a river and, beyond it, bigger, smoother, greener hills. It was a 
curious sensation, rather like the moment when you find yourself 
out of your depth and two inclinations struggle in you — one 
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to turn back in panic to the shallows, the other to strike out 
boldly for the other side. 

The mere analogy was enough for me. It was like a challenge, 
and that moment of panic gave new energy to my cycling. The 
little town, the big red brick mansion at the end of a beech avenue, 
the hexagonal brown building on top of the smooth hill before 
me, and the glimpses I caught of the river were both fascinating 
and frightening. I was aware of great distances, of big cloud 
masses on the horizon, of the fragility of my tyres compared with 
the rough surface of the road, and everything disappeared in the 
urgent need to get to the city, to draw out my money, to find my- 
self food and a bed for the night. 

For the last ten miles I hadn’t even the temptation to look at my 
surroundings. Things just happened to me: the road bent away 
under me; wide green rivers rose up and slipped away again 
under my tyres; castles soared from the roadside with great 
arches blocked out in masses of shadow. I was lightheaded with 
hunger. I had been cycling with such savagery that I had ex- 
hausted myself, and the spires of the city sticking up from the 
fields ahead merely presented a fresh problem ~ whether or not 
the post office would be open. 

Though that is not altogether true. There was one blessed brief 
spell when the rocky fields closed behind me like a book, and 
the electric-light poles escorted me up the last hill and gently 
down between comfortable villas and long gardens to the bridge. 
The city was stretched out along the other side of the river — a 
castle by the bridge, a cathedral tower above it, a row of ware- 
houses, a terrace of crumbling Georgian houses — and I felt my 
heart rise at the thought that whatever happened I had proved 
I was a man. 

But now emerged the greater problem of remaining one. Be- 
yond the bridge the road climbed to the main street, two long 
facades of red brick houses broken by the limestone front of a 
church. As I passed, I promised God to come in and thank Him 
if the post office was open. But as I crossed its threshold I knew 
my luck was out. Only the stamp counter was open, everything 
else was shut. At the stamp counter they told me I must come 
back next morning. They might as well have told me to come 
back next year. 

Stunned and miserable, I pushed my bike back up to the main 
street and looked up and down. It was long and wide and lone- 
some, and I didn’t know a soul I could turn to. I knew that without 
a meal and a rest I couldn’t set out for Dublin. I was whacked. 
I had proved to myself that I was manly, but what good was 
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manliness when Irish post offices wouldn’t remain open after five 
o'clock? 

It was just because I was so tired that I went to sit in the church 
— not out of any confidence in God, who was very much in my 
black books. I sat in the last row, at the end of the church. It 
was quiet and dark, with a red light showing far away in the 
sanctuary. And it was then that the thought of Dad came to me. 
It was funny that I hadn’t thought of him before, even when 
thinking of Grandfather and Auntie May. I had thought of 
them as allies in my campaign against Mother. Dad seemed so 
ineffectual that I hadn’t thought of him at all. Now, as I began 
to imagine him, with his long neck and weak face, his bowler 
hat and his moustache, which made you think of a fellow dressed 
up in a school show, his puerile jokes in his vulgar accent, every- 
thing about him seemed attractive. And I swear it wasn’t only 
the hunger and panic. It was something new for me; it was almost 
love. Full of new energy, I knelt and prayed, ‘Almighty God, grant 
I can talk to Dad on the phone!’ The sanctuary lamp twinkled 
conspiratorially, like a signal, and I felt encouraged. 

It wasn’t as easy as that, though. The first place I asked permis- 
sion to telephone they just hooshed me out, and the feeling that 
I was obeying an injunction of Heaven gave place to indignation. 
The sanctuary lamp had no business making signals unless it 
could arrange things better. I dawdled hopelessly along the main 
street, leaving my bike by the kerb and gazing in shop windows. 
In one I found a mirror where I could see myself full-length. I 
looked old and heartbroken. It was like a picture. The title 
‘Homeless’ suggested itself to me and I blinked away my tears. 
There were nice model trains in the window, though — electric 
ones. 

Then, as I passed a public-house, I saw a tall man in shirtsleeves 
by the door. I had a feeling that he had been watching me for a 
good while. He winked, and I winked back. 

‘Is it a pint you’re looking for?’ he asked in a loud, jovial tone, 
and I was disappointed, because it struck me that he might be 
only looking for trade. 

‘No,’ I said, though I shouldn’t have said it if he had asked 
me whether I was looking for lemonade. 

Tm sorry,’ he said. ‘I thought you might be a customer. Are 
you from these parts?’ 

‘No,’ I said modestly, conscious that I had travelled a long dist- 
ance, but not wishing to boast, ‘I’m from Boharna.’ 

‘Boharna, begod!’ he exclaimed, with new interest. ‘And what 
are you doing in town?’ 
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‘I ran away from home, I said, feeling I might as well get that 
in, in case he could help me. 

‘You couldn’t do better,’ he said with enthusiasm. ‘I did it 
myself.’ 

‘Did you?’ I asked eagerly. This seemed the very sort of man 
I wanted to meet. ‘When was this?’ 

‘When I was fourteen.’ 

Tm only twelve,’ I said. 

‘There’s nothing like beginning young,’ he said. ‘I did it three 
times in all before I got away with it. They were fed up with me 
by then. You have to keep plugging away at it. Is it your old 
fellow?’ 

‘No,’ I said, surrendering myself to his experience and even 
adopting his broad way of speech. “My old one.’ 

‘Ah, cripes, that’s tough,’ he said. ‘’Tis bad enough having the 
old man on your back, but ’tis the devil entirely when you 
haven’t the old woman behind you. And where are you off to 
now?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I admitted. ‘I wanted to go to Dublin, but I can’t.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘All my money is in the savings bank and I can’t get it till 
tomorrow.’ 

‘Thats bad management, you know,’ he said, shaking his head. 
“You should have it with you.’ 

‘I know,’ I said, ‘but I only made up my mind today.’ 

“Ah, cripes,’ he said, ‘you should have a thing like that planned 
for months ahead. ’Tis easy seen you're not used to it. It looks 
as if you might have to go back.’ 

‘I can’t go back,’ I said despondently. ‘’Tis twenty miles. If I 
could only talk to Dad on the phone, he’d tell me what to do.’ 

“Who is your Dad?’ he asked, and I told him. ‘Ah, we might 
be able to manage that for you. Come in.’ 

There was a phone in the corner, and he beckoned me to fire 
ahead. After a few minutes I heard Dad’s voice, faint and squeaky 
with surprise, and I almost wept with delight. 

‘Hullo, son,’ he said. “Where on earth are you?’ 

‘In Asragh, Daddy,’ I said lightly. Even then I couldn’t make 
a lot of it, the way another fellow would. 

“Asragh?’ Dad said, and I could almost see how his eyebrows 
worked up his forehead. ‘What took you there?’ 

‘I just ran away from home, Dad,’ I said, trying to make is 
sound casual. 

‘Oh!’ he said, and he paused for a moment, but his voice didn’t 
change either. ‘How did you get there?’ 
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‘On the bike, Dad.’ 

‘The whole way?’ 

‘The whole way.’ 

‘Are you dead?’ he asked with a laugh. 

‘Ah, just a bit,’ I said modestly. 

‘Have you had anything to eat?’ 

‘No, Dad.’ 

‘Why not? Didn’t you bring any money with you?’ 

‘Only my savings-bank book, but the post office is shut.’ 

‘Oh, hard luck!” he said. ‘And what are you going to do now?’ 

‘I don’t know, Dad. I thought you might tell me.’ 

‘Well, what about coming home?’ 

‘I don’t mind, Dad. Whatever you say.’ 

‘Hold on a minute now till I see when the next bus is. . . . Oh, 
hullo! You can get one in forty minutes’ time — seven-ten. Tell 
the conductor I’ll meet you and pay your fare. Is that all right?’ 

‘That’s grand, Dad,’ I said, feeling that the world had almost 
come right again. 

‘Good! PIL have some supper ready. Mind yourself now.’ 

When I finished, the barman was waiting for me with his coat 
on. He had a girl looking after the bar for him. 

‘Better come and have a cup of tea with me before the bus,’ 
he said. ‘We can leave the old bike here.’ 

The lights were just being switched on. We sat in a brilliantly 
lit café, and I ate cake after cake and drank hot tea while the 
barman told me how he had run away. You could see he was 
a real reckless sort. On the first two occasions he had been caught 
by the police. The first time he had pinched a bicycle and cycled 
all the way to Dublin, sleeping in barns and deserted cottages. 
The third time he had joined the Army and not come home for 
years. It seemed that running away was not so easy as I had 
thought. On the other hand, it was much more adventurous. I felt 
the least shade sorry that I hadn’t planned more carefully, and 
resolved to have everything ready if I did it again. 

He put me and my bicycle on the bus and insisted on paying my 
fare. He also made me promise to tell Dad that he had paid my 
fare and that Dad owed me the money. He said in this world you 
had to stick up for your rights. He was a rough chap, but you 
could see he had a heart of gold. It struck me that only rough 
chaps like us were really that way and I promised to send him a 
letter. 

When the bus drew up before the hotel, Dad was there, with 


his bowler hat, and with his long neck anxiously craned to find 
me. 
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‘Well, the gouger!’ he chuckled in his commonest accent. 
‘Who’d think the son of a decent, good-living man like me would 
turn into a common pedestrian tramp? Did you get an old bone 
in the doss-house, mate?’ 

I felt it was only right to keep my promise to the barman, so I 
told him about the fare, and he laughed like a kid and gave me 
the money. Then, as he pushed my bike down the main street, I 
asked the question that had been on my mind since I had heard 
his voice on the phone. ‘Mummy back yet, Dad?’ What I really 
meant, of course, was ‘Does she know?’ But I couldn’t put it like 
that — not to him. 

His face changed at once. It became strained and serious again. 
‘No, son, not yet,’ he said. ‘Probably won’t be in before ten or 
eleven.’ 

I was torn with the desire to ask him not to mention it to her, 
but it choked me. It would have seemed too much like the very 
thing I had always blamed Martha for — ganging up against 
Mother. At the same time I thought that maybe he was thinking 
the same thing, because he mentioned with careful casualness 
that he had sent Martha to the pictures. We had supper when we 
got home, and when we washed up together afterwards, I knew 
I was right. 

Mother came in, and he talked as though nothing had hap- 
pened, questioned her about her day, shrugged his shoulders over 
his own, looked blank and nervous. He had never seemed more 
a nonentity than then, but for the first time I realised how superfi- 
cial that impression was, It was curious, watching him create 
understanding between us, understanding in more ways than 
one, for I realised that, like myself and the barman, Dad, too, 
had run away from home at some time in the past, and for some 
reason — perhaps because the bank was shut or because he was 
hungry, tired, and lonely ~ he had come back. People mostly 
came back, but their protest remained to distinguish them from 
all the others who had never run away. It was the real sign of their 
manhood. 

I never ran away again after that. There was no need for it, 
because the strands that had bound me so inescapably to my 
mother seemed to have parted. 
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WHEN Jimmy began to get out of hand, his father was both 
disturbed and bewildered. Anybody else, yes, but not Jimmy! 
They had always been so close! Closer, indeed, than Ned ever 
realised, for the perfectly correct picture he had drawn of himself 
as a thoughtful, considerate father who treated his son as though 
he were a younger brother could have been considerably ex- 
panded by his wife. Indeed, to realise how close they had been you 
needed to hear Celia on it, because only she knew how much 
of the small boy there still was in her husband. 

Who, for instance, would have thought that the head of a 
successful business had such a passion for sugar? Yet during the 
war, when sugar was rationed in Ireland, Celia, who was a bit 
of a Jansenist, had felt herself bound to give up sugar and divide 
her ration between Ned and Jimmy, then quite a small boy. And, 
even at that, Ned continued to suffer. He did admire her self- 
denial, but he couldn’t help feeling that so grandiose a gesture 
deserved a better object than Jimmy. It was a matter of scientific 
fact that sugar was bad for Jimmy’s teeth, and anything that went 
wrong with Jimmy’s teeth was going to cost his father money. 
Ned felt it unfair that in the middle of a war, with his salary 
frozen, Celia should inflict additional burdens on him. 

Most of the time he managed to keep his dignity, though he 
could rarely sit down to a meal without an angry glance at Jim- 
my’s sugar bowl, To make things harder for him, Jimmy 
rationed himself so that towards the end of the week he still 
had some sugar left, while Ned had none. As a philosopher, Ned 
wondered that he should resent this so deeply, but resent it he 
did. A couple of times, he deliberately stole a spoonful while 
Celia’s back was turned, and the absurdity of this put him in such 
a frivolous frame of mind for the rest of the evening that she 
eventually said resignedly, ‘I suppose you’ve been at the child’s 
sugar again? Really, Ned, you are hopeless!’ On other occasions 
Ned summoned up all his paternal authority and with a polite 
‘You don’t mind, old man?’ took a spoonful from under Jimmy’s 
nose. But that took nerve and a delicate appreciation of the pre- 
cise moment when Jimmy could be relied on not to cry. 

Towards the end of the war, it became a matter of brute econo- 
mic strength. If Jimmy wanted a bicycle lamp, he could earn it 
or pay up in good sugar. As Ned said, quoting from a business 
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manual he had studied in his own youth, “There is no such thing 
in business as an out-and-out free gift.’ Jimmy made good use 
of the lesson. ‘Bicycle lamp, old man?’ Ned would ask casually, 
poising his spoon over Jimmy’s sugar bowl. ‘Bicycle lamp and 
three-speed gear, Jimmy would reply firmly. ‘For a couple of 
spoons of sugar?’ his father would cry in mock indignation. ‘Are 
you mad, boy?’ They both enjoyed the game. 

They could scarcely have been other than friends. There was so 
much of the small boy in Ned that he was sensitive to the least 
thing affecting Jimmy, and Jimmy would consult him about 
things that most small boys keep to themselves. When he was in 
trouble, Ned never dismissed it lightly, no matter how unimport- 
ant it seemed. He asked a great many questions and frequently 
reserved his decisions. He had chosen Jimmy’s schoo] himself; it 
was a good one for Cork, and sometimes, without informing 
Jimmy, he went off to the school himself and had a chat with one 
of the teachers. Nearly always he managed to arrange things with- 
out embarrassment or pain, and Jimmy took it for granted that 
his decisions were usually right. It is a wise father who can 
persuade his son of anything of the sort. 

But now, at sixteen, Jimmy was completely out of control, and 
his mother had handed him over to the secular arm, and the 
secular arm, for all its weight, made no impression on his sullen 
indifference. The first sign of the change in him was the disinte- 
gration of his normally perfect manners; now he seemed to have 
no deference towards or consideration for anyone. Ned caught 
him out in one or two minor falsehoods and quoted to him a 
remark of his own father’s that ‘a lie humiliates the man who 
tells it, but it humiliates the one it’s told to even more’. What 
puzzled Ned was that, at the same time, the outbreak was linked 
in some ways to qualities he had always liked in the boy. Jimmy 
was strong, and showed his strength in protecting things younger 
and weaker than himself. The cat regarded him as a personal 
enemy because he hurled himself on her the moment he saw 
her with a bird. At one time there had been a notice on his door 
that read, “Wounded Bird. Please Keep Out’. At school his juniors 
worshipped him because he would stand up for them against 
bullies, and though Ned, in a fatherly way, advised him not to 
get mixed up in other people’s quarrels, he was secretly flattered. 
He felt Jimmy was taking after him. 

But the same thing that attracted Jimmy to younger and weaker 
boys seemed now to attract him to wasters. Outside of school, he 
never associated with lads he might have to look up to, but only 
with those his father felt a normal boy should despise. All this 
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was summed up in his friendship with a youngster called Hogan, 
who was a strange mixture of spoiling and neglect, a boy who 
had never been young and would never be old. He openly smoked 
a pipe, and let on to be an authority on brands of tobacco. Ned 
winced when Hogan addressed him as a contemporary and tried 
to discuss business with him. He replied with heavy irony ~ some- 
thing he did only when he was at a complete loss. What went on 
in Hogan’s house when Jimmy went there he could only guess 
at. He suspected that the parents went out and stayed out, leav- 
ing the boys to their own devices. 

At first, Ned treated Jimmy’s insubordination as he had treated 
other outbreaks, by talking to him as an equal. He even offered 
him a cigarette — Jimmy had stolen money to buy cigarettes. 
He told him how people grew up through admiration of others’ 
virtues, rather than through tolerance of their weaknesses. He 
talked to him about sex, which he suspected was at the bottom 
of Jimmy’s trouble, and Jimmy listened politely and said he 
understood. Whether he did or not, Ned decided that if Hogan 
talked sex to Jimmy, it was a very different kind of sex. 

Finally, he forbade Hogan the house and warned Jimmy against 
going to Hogan’s. He made no great matter of it, contenting 
himself with describing the scrapes he had got into himself at 
Jimmy’s age, and Jimmy smiled, apparently pleased with his 
unfamiliar picture of his grave and rather stately father, but 
he continued to steal and lie, to get bad marks and remain 
out late at night. Ned was fairly satisfied that he went to 
Hogan’s, and sat there smoking, playing cards, and talking filth. 
He bawled Jimmy out and called him a dirty little thief and liar, 
and Jimmy raised his brows and looked away with a pained air, 
as though asking himself how long he must endure such ill breed- 
ing. At this, Ned gave him a cuff on the ear that brought a look 
of hatred into Jimmy’s face and caused Celia not to talk to Ned 
for two days. But even she gave in at last. 

‘Last night was the third time he’s been out late this week,’ she 
said one afternoon in her apparently unemotional way. “You'll 
really have to do something drastic with him.’ 

These were hard words from a soft woman, but though Ned 
felt sorry for her, he felt even sorrier for himself. He hated him- 
self in the part of a sergeant-major, and he blamed her for having 
let things go so far. 

‘Any notion where he has been?’ he asked stiffly. 

‘Oh, you can’t get a word out of him,’ she said with a shrug. 


‘Judging by his tone, Pd say Hogan’s. I don’t know what attraction 
that fellow has for him.’ 
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‘Very well,’ Ned said portentously. ‘PI deal with him. But, 
mind, IFI} deal with him in my own way.’ 

‘Oh, I won’t interfere,’ she said wearily. ‘I know when I’m 
licked.’ 

‘I can promise you Master Jimmy will know it, too,’ Ned added 
grimly. 

At supper he said in an even tone, ‘Young man, for the future 
you're going to be home every night at ten o’clock. This is the 
last time I’m going to speak to you about it.’ 

Jimmy, apparently under the impression that his father was 
talking to himself, reached for a slice of bread. Then Ned let 
fly with a shout that made Celia jump and paralysed the boy’s 
hand, still clutching the bread. 

‘Did you hear me?’ 

‘What’s that?’ gasped Jimmy. 

‘I said you were to be in at ten o'clock.’ 

‘Oh, all right, all right,’ said Jimmy, with a look that said he 
did not think any reasonable person would require him to share 
the house any longer with one so uncivilised. Though this look 
was intended to madden Ned, it failed to do so, because he knew 
that, for all her sentimentality and high liberal principles, Celia 
was a woman of her word and would not interfere whenever he 
decided to knock that particular look off Master Jimmy’s face. 
He knew, too, that the time was not far off; that Jimmy had not 
the faintest intention of obeying, and that he would be able to 
deal with it. 

‘Because I warn you, the first night you’re late again I’m going 
to skin you alive,’ he added. He was trying it out, of course. He 
knew that Celia hated expressions of fatherly affection like ‘skin 
you alive’, ‘tan you within an inch of your life’, and ‘knock your 
head off’, which, to her, were relics of a barbarous age. To his 
great satisfaction, she neither shuddered nor frowned. Her prin- 
ciples were liberal, but they were principles. 

Two nights after, Jimmy was late again. Celia, while pretending 
to read, was watching the clock despairingly. ‘Of course, he may 
have been delayed,’ she said smoothly, but there was no con- 
viction in her tone. It was nearly eleven when they heard Jimmy’s 
key in the door. 

‘I think perhaps Id better go to bed,’ she said. 

‘It might be as well,’ he replied pityingly. ‘Send that fellow in 
on your way.’ 

He heard her in the hallway, talking with Jimmy in a level, 
friendly voice, not allowing her consternation to appear, and he 
smiled. He liked that touch of the Roman matron in her. Then 
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there was a knock, and Jimmy came in. He was a big lad for 
sixteen, but he still had traces of baby fat about the rosy cheeks 
he occasionally scraped with Ned’s razor, to Ned’s annoyance. 
Now Ned would cheerfully have given him a whole shaving kit 
if it would have avoided the necessity for dealing with him firmly. 

“You wanted to talk to me, Dad?’ he asked, as though he could 
just spare a moment. 

‘Yes, Jimmy, I did. Shut that door.’ 

Jimmy gave a resigned shrug at his father’s mania for privacy, 
but did as he was told and stood against the door, his hands joined 
and his chin in the air. 

‘When did I say you were to be in?’ Ned said, looking at the 
clock. 

When?’ 

‘Yes. When? At what time, if you find it so hard to understand.’ 

‘Oh, ten; Jimmy replied wearily. 

‘Ten? And what time do you make that?’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t know it was so late!’ Jimmy exclaimed with an 
astonished look at the clock. ‘Tm sorry. I didn’t notice the 
time.’ 

‘Really?’ Ned said ironically. ‘Enjoyed yourself that much?’ 

‘Not too bad,’ Jimmy replied vaguely. He was always uncomfort- 
able with his father’s irony. 

‘Company good?’ 

‘Oh, all right,’ Jimmy replied with another shrug. 

“Where was this?’ 

‘At a house.’ 

‘Poor people?’ his father asked in mock surprise. 

“What?’ exclaimed Jimmy. 

‘Poor people who couldn’t afford a clock?’ 

Jimmy’s indignation overflowed in stammering protest. ‘I never 
said they hadn’t a clock. None of the other fellows had to be in 
by ten. I didn’t like saying I had to be. I didn’t want them to think 
I was a blooming . . .’ The protest expired in a heavy sigh, and 
Ned’s heart contracted with pity and shame. 

Jimmy’s indignation overflowed in stammering protest. ‘I never 
your mother nor I want you to make a show of yourself, But you 
didn’t answer my question. Where was this party? And don’t tell 
me any lies, because I’m going to find out.’ 

Jimmy grew red and angry. ‘Why would I tell you lies?’ 

‘For the same reason you’ve told so many already — whatever 
that may be. You see, Jimmy, the trouble with people who tell 
lies is that you have to check everything they say. Not on your 
account but on theirs; otherwise, you may be unfair to them. 
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People soon get tired of being fair, though. Now, where were 
your At Hogan’s?’ 

‘You said I wasn’t to go to Hogan’s.’ 

‘You see, yow’re still not answering my questions. Were you at 
Hogan’s?’ 

‘No,’ Jimmy replied in a whisper. 

‘Word of honour?’ 

‘Word of honour.’ But the tone was not the tone of honour but 
of shame. 

‘Where were you, then?’ 

‘Ryans’. 

The name was unfamiliar to Ned, and he wondered if Jimmy 
had not just invented it to frustrate any attempt at checking on 
his statements. He was quite prepared to hear that Jimmy didn’t 
know where the house was. It was as bad as that. 

‘Ryans’, he repeated evenly. ‘Do I know them?’ 

“You might. I don’t know.’ 

‘Where do they live?’ 

‘Gardiner’s Hill.’ 

‘Whereabouts?’ 

‘Near the top. Where the road comes up from Dillon’s Cross, 
four doors down. It has a tree in the garden.’ It came so pat that 
Ned felt sure there was such a house. He felt sure of nothing else. 

‘And you spent the evening there? I’m warning you for your 
own good. Because I’m going to find out.’ There was a rasp in 
his voice. 

‘I told you I did.’ 

‘I know,’ Ned said between his teeth. “Now you’re going to come 
along with me and prove it.’ 

He rose and in silence took his hat from the hall stand and 
went out. Jimmy followed him silently, a pace behind. It was a 
moonlit night, and as they turned up the steep hill, the trees 
overhung a high wall on one side of the street. On the other side 
there were steep gardens filled with shadows. 

‘Where did you say this house was?’ 

‘At the top,’ Jimmy replied sullenly. 

The hill stopped, the road became level, and at either side were 
little new suburban houses, with tiny front gardens. Near the 
corner, Ned saw one with a tree in front of it and stopped. There 
was still a light in the front room. The family kept late hours 
for Cork. Suddenly he felt absurdly sorry for the boy. 

‘You don’t want to change your mind?’ he asked gently. “You're 
sure this is where you were?’ 

‘I told you so,’ Jimmy replied almost in exasperation. 
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‘Very well, Ned said savagely. “You needn’t come in.’ 

‘All right,’ Jimmy said, and braced himself against the con- 
crete gatepost, looking over the moonlit roofs at the clear sky. In 
the moonlight he looked very pale; his hands were drawn back 
from his sides, his lips drawn back from his teeth, and for some 
reason his white anguished face made Ned think of a crucifixion. 

Anger had taken the place of pity in him. He felt the boy was 
being unjust towards him. He wouldn’t have minded the injustice 
if he’d ever been unjust to Jimmy, but two minutes before he had 
again shown his fairness and given Jimmy another chance. Be- 
sides, he didn’t want to make a fool of himself. 

He walked up the little path to the door, whose coloured-glass 
panels glowed in light that seemed to leak from the sitting-room 
door. When he rang, a pretty girl of fifteen or sixteen came out 
and screwed up her eyes at him. 

‘I hope you'll excuse my calling at this unnatural hour,’ Ned 
said in a bantering tone. ‘It’s only a question I want to ask. Do you 
think I could talk to your father or your mother for a moment?’ 

“You can, to be sure,’ the girl replied in a flutter of curiosity. 
‘Come in, can’t you? We’re all in the front room.’ 

Ned, nerving himself for an ordeal, went in. It was a tiny front 
room with a fire burning in a tiled fireplace. There was a mahog- 
any table at which a boy of twelve seemed to be doing his lessons. 
Round the fire sat an older girl, a small woman, and a tubby little 
man with a greying moustache. Ned smiled, and his tone became 
even more jocular. 

‘I hope you'll forgive my making a nuisance of myself,’ he said. 
‘My name is Callanan. I live at St Luke’s. I wonder if you’ve 
ever met my son, Jimmy?’ 

‘Jimmy?’ the mother echoed, her hand to her cheek. ‘I don’t 
know that I did.’ 

‘I know him, said the girl who had let him in, in a voice that 
squeaked with pride. 

‘Fine!’ Ned said. “At least, you know what I’m talking about. 
I wonder if you saw him this evening?’ 

‘Jimmy?’ the girl replied, taking fright. ‘No. Sure, I hardly 
know him only to salute him. Why? Is anything wrong?’ 

‘Nothing serious, at any rate,’ said Ned with a comforting smile. 
‘It’s just that he said he spent the evening here with you. I dare 
say that’s an excuse for being somewhere he shouldn’t have been.’ 

‘Well, well, well!’ Mrs Ryan said anxiously, joining her hands. 
‘Imagine saying he was here! Wisha, Mr Callanan, aren’t they a 
caution?’ 

‘A caution against what, though?’ Ned asked cheerfully. ‘That’s 
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what I’d like to know. I’m only sorry he wasn’t telling the truth. 
I’m afraid he wasn’t in such charming company. Good night, 
everybody, and thank you.’ 

‘Good night, Mr Callanan,’ said Mrs Ryan, laying a hand 
gently on his sleeve. ‘And don’t be too hard on him! Sure, we 
were wild ourselves once.’ 

‘Once?’ he exclaimed with a laugh. ‘I hope we still are. We’re 
not dead yet, Mrs Ryan.’ 

The same girl showed him out. She had recovered from her 
fright and looked as though she would almost have liked him to 
stay. 

‘Good night, Mr Callanan,’ she called blithely from the door, 
and when he turned, she was silhouetted against the lighted 
doorway, bent half-way over, and waving. He waved back, touched 
by this glimpse of an interior not so unlike his own, but seen from 
outside, in all its innocence. It was a shock to emerge on the road- 
way and see Jimmy still standing where he had left him, though 
he no longer looked crucified. Instead, with his head down and 
his hands by his sides, he looked terribly weary. They walked in 
silence for a few minutes, till they saw the valley of the city and 
the lamps cascading down the hillsides and breaking below into 
a foaming lake of light. 

‘Well, Ned said gloomily, ‘the Ryans seem to be under the 
impression that you weren’t there tonight.’ 

‘T know,’ Jimmy replied, as though this were all that might be 
expected from him. 

Something in his tone startled Ned. It no longer seemed to 
breathe defiance. Instead, it hinted at something very like despair. 
But why, he thought in exasperation. Why the blazes did he tell 
me all those lies? Why didn’t he tell me even outside the door? 
Damn it, I gave him every chance. 

‘Don’t you think this is a nice place to live, Dad?’ asked Jimmy. 

‘Is it?’ Ned asked sternly. 

‘Ah, well, the air is better,’ said Jimmy with a sigh. They said 
no more till they reached home. 

“Now, go to bed,’ Ned said in the hallway. ‘Pll consider what 
to do with you tomorrow.’ 

Which, as he well knew, was bluff, because he had already de- 
cided to do nothing to Jimmy. Somehow he felt that, whatever 
the boy had done to himself, punishment would be merely an 
anticlimax, and perhaps a relief. Punishment, he thought, might 
be exactly what Jimmy would have welcomed at that moment. 
He went into the sitting-room and poured himself a drink, feeling 
that if anyone deserved it, he did. He had a curious impression 
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of having been involved in some sort of struggle and escaped 
some danger to which he could not even give a name. 

When he went upstairs, Celia was in bed with a book, and looked 
up at him with a wide-eyed stare. She proved to be no help to 
him. ‘Jimmy usen’t to be like that,’ she said wistfully, and he 
knew she had been lying there regretting the little boy who had 
come to her with all his troubles. 

‘But why, why, why, in God’s name, did he tell me all those lies?’ 
Ned asked angrily. 

‘Oh, why do people ever tell lies?’ she asked with a shrug. 

‘Because they hope they won’t be found out,’ Ned replied. 
‘Don’t you see that’s what’s so queer about it?’ 

She didn’t, and for hours Ned lay awake, turning it over and 
over in his mind. It was easy enough to see it as the story of a 
common falsehood persisted in through some mood of bravado, 
and each time he thought of it that way he grew angry again. 
Then, all at once, he would remember the face of Jimmy against 
the pillar in the moonlight, as though he were being crucified, 
and give a frustrated sigh. 

‘Go to sleep!’ Celia said once, giving him a vicious nudge. 

‘I can’t, damn it, I can’t,’ he said, and began all over again. 

Why had the kid chosen Ryans’ as an excuse? Was that merely 
to put him further astray, or did it really represent some dream of 
happiness and fulfilment? The latter explanation he rejected as 
too simple and sentimental, yet he knew quite well that Ryans’ 
house had meant something to the boy, even if it was only an al- 
ternative to whatever house he had been in and the company he 
had met there. Ned could remember himself at that age, and 
how, when he had abandoned himself to something or somebody, 
an alternative image would appear. The image that had flashed up 
in Jimmy’s mind, the image that was not one of Hogan’s house, 
was Ryans’. But it needed more than that to explain his own 
feeling of danger. It was as though Jimmy had deliberately 
challenged him, if he were the man he appeared to be, to 
struggle with the demon of fantasy in him and destroy it. It was 
as though not he but Jimmy had been forcing the pace. At the 
same time, he realised that this was something he would never 
know. All he ever would know was that somewhere behind it all 
were despair and loneliness and terror, under the magic of an 
autumn night. And yet there were sentimental fools who told 
you that they would wish to be young again. 

Next morning at breakfast, he was cold and aloof, more from 
embarrassment than hostility. Jimmy, on the other hand, seemed 
to be in the highest spirits, helping Celia with the breakfast things, 
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saying, ‘Excuse me, Daddy,’ as he changed Ned’s plate. He pushed 
the sugar bowl towards Ned and said with a grin, ‘Daddy likes 
sugar.’ 

Ned just restrained himself from flinging the bowl at him. ‘As a 
matter of fact, I do,’ he said coldly. 

He had done the same sort of thing too often himself. He 
knew that, with the threat of punishment over his head, Jimmy 
was scared, as well he might be. It is one thing to be defiant at 
eleven o’clock at night, another thing altogether to be defiant at 
eight in the morning. 

All day, at intervals, he found himself brooding over it. At 
lunch he talked to his chief clerk about it, but MacIntyre couldn’t 
advise him. “God, Ned,’ he said impatiently, ‘every kid is different. 
There’s no laying down rules. My one told the nuns that her 
mother was a religious maniac and kicked the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin around the floor. For God’s sake, Ned, imagine Kate kick- 
ing a statue around the floor!’ 

‘Difficult, isn’t it?’ replied Ned with a grin, though to himself 
he thought complacently that that sort of fantasy was what he 
would expect from Kate’s daughter. Parents so rarely sympathise 
with one another. 

That evening, when he came in, Celia said coolly, ‘I don’t know 
what you said to Jimmy, but it seems to have worked.’ 

Relief came over Ned like a cold shower. He longed to be able 
to say something calm like ‘Oh, good!’ or ‘Glad I could help’ or 
‘Any time I can advise you again, just let me know’. But he was 
too honest. He shook his head, still the schoolboy that Celia had 
loved such a long time ago, and his forehead wrinkled up. 

‘That’s the awful part of it, he said. I said nothing at all to 
him. For the first time in my life I didn’t know what to say. What 
the hell could I say?’ 

‘Oh, no doubt you said something and didn’t notice it,’ Celia 
said confidently. “There’s no such thing in business as an out-and- 
out free gift.’ 
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It was always a mystery to me how anyone as rational as myself 
came of parents so befuddled. Sometimes it was as if I lived on a 
mountain-peak away up in the sunlight while they fumbled and 
squabbled in a valley below. Except for a tendency to quarrel 
violently about politics, Father was not so bad. At least, there 
were things I could talk to him about, but Mother was a constant 
source of irritation to me as well as to him. 

She was a tall, thin, mournful woman, with beautiful blue eyes 
and a clear complexion, but harassed by hard work and piety. 
She had lost her second child in childbirth, and, having married 
late so that she was incapable of having further children, she 
tended to brood over it. She had no method, and was always los- 
ing a few shillings on the horses, borrowing to make it up so 
that Father wouldn’t know, and then taking sips of whiskey on 
the side to nerve her for the ordeal of confessing it to him. She 
was in and out of churches all day, trying to pump the sly ones 
who had friends in the priesthood for inside information about 
saints who were free of their favours. At any time a few pounds 
would have made her solvent again, and a favour like that would 
be nothing to a saint. If she worried over the souls of Father 
and me, that was pure kindness of heart, because she had quite 
enough to do, worrying about herself. 

Her brand of religion really got under my skin. As I say, I was 
a natural rationalist. Even as a young fellow, all my sympathies 
were with the labour movement, and I had nothing but amused 
contempt for the sort of faction-fighting that Father and his 
contemporaries mistook for politics. I had an intensely orderly 
mind, and had no difficulty in working out a technique to keep 
myself near the head of the class in school. But nothing would 
convince Mother but that you passed examinations by the aid 
of the Infant Jesus of Prague and St Rose of Lima. She was a 
plain woman who regarded Heaven as a glorified extension of 
the Cork County Council and the saints as elected representatives 
whose duty it was to attend to the interests of the constituents 
and relatives. In religion, education, and business the principle 
of the open competitive examination simply did not exist for 
Mother. People might say what they liked, but ‘pull’ was the 
thing. Naturally, in the manner of elected representatives the 
world over, the saints were a mixed lot. Some were smarter or 
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more conscientious than others; some promised more than they 
could perform, while others had never been any good to anyone, 
and it was folly to rely on them. You had to study form as though 
they were horses, and, apart from the racing column, the only 
thing that interested Mother in the evening paper was the chain 
of acknowledgements of ‘favours received on promise of publi- 
cation’. From this, anyone could see that the Infant Jesus of 
Prague and St Rose of Lima left the rest of the field behind. 
Hard work might be all right in its own place; brilliance might 
do some good if it didn’t get you into trouble; but examinations 
were passed by faith rather than good works. 

It was a subtle sort of insult to which I was particularly sensi- 
tive, though, of course, I never let on. I had trained myself with 
the foolish people in school to be silent, and the most I ever 
permitted myself when I was riled was a sniff or a smile. I had 
discovered that this made them much madder. 

‘You’d never imagine the saints would be so keen to get into 
the papers,’ I said one evening when she insisted on reading it 
aloud. 

‘Musha, why wouldn’t they?’ she asked, showing her teeth in 
a smile. ‘I suppose they’re as glad to be told they’re appreciated 
as the rest of us.’ 

‘Oh, I dare say,’ I said lightly, ‘but you wouldn’t think they’d 
be so mad on publicity.’ 

‘And how would people know?’ she asked timidly. “Look at this 
young fellow, for instance. He passed an examination the fourth 
time after praying to St Rose.’ 

‘Maybe he’d have passed it the first time without praying to 
anybody if he did his work,’ I suggested. 

‘Ah; she said, ‘everybody can’t be smart.’ 

‘But why worry to be smart?’ I asked, getting more supercilious 
than ever. “Why worry to do anything? You ought to try out 
your method on someone else.’ 

‘How do you mean, on someone else?’ 

“Well, working on me, you’re never going to find out the truth 
about it. You should try it on someone who needs it. There’s a 
fellow in my class called Mahony who could do with someone’s 
prayers.’ 

“Why then, indeed, Ill pray for the poor boy if you want me to.’ 

‘Do; I said encouragingly. ‘We’ll see how it works out. But 
you'll have to leave me out of your prayers, or we'll never get it 
straight.’ 

‘Why, then, what a thing Pd do!’ she retorted with real indig- 
nation. 
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My father never interfered in these discussions, except for an 
occasional snort of amusement at some impertinence of mine, and, 
for all the apparent interest he took in them, might as well not 
have been listening. He was a tall, gaunt man with a haunted 
look, and it seemed to me that he was haunted by the revolution- 
ary politics of his generation. In so far as the Church had opposed 
the revolution and distorted its aims, he was violently anti-clerical, 
particularly when it was a question of Father Dempsey, the parish 
priest. Dempsey was a fat, coarse, jolly man, and he had made 
fun of Father when Father had called on him to arrange for 
Masses for the souls of some revolutionary friends of his. I did 
not think much of Father’s generation or of revolutionists who 
didn’t see that before you dealt with the British Empire you had 
first to put the Dempseys in their place. 

By the time I went to the University I hadn’t a shred of belief 
left in St Rose of Lima or Cathleen Ni Houlihan. I thought them 
both fetishes of the older generation, and was seriously consider- 
ing severing my relations with the Church. I was restrained 
partly by fear of the effect that this would have on my parents, 
particularly my father, and partly because I could see nothing 
to put in its place. I didn’t have to look far to see that man was 
prone to evil. I knew well that for all my reasonableness I had a 
violent temper and brutal appetites. I knew that there was a streak 
of positive cruelty in me. I could not even walk through the main 
street without averting my eyes from the shop windows that 
displayed women’s underclothing, and sometimes it drove me 
mad with rage because I knew that the owners and their staffs 
were supposed to be pibus Catholics. I had begun walking out 
with a girl called Babiche, which made it even worse, because 
she was interested in underclothing. She thought I was a queer 
coon, and no wonder. Little did she know of the passions that 
raged in me. 

But in the battle between fear of the evil in myself and sheer 
boredom with the superstitions of people like Mother, boredom 
had it, and I knew I must express this in action. It was not enough 
to believe something; I had to show that I believed it. Now there 
was nothing between myself and avowed agnosticism but fear of 
the effect it would have on my parents. 

Father and I usually went to Mass together, not to the parish 
church where he might be submitted to the ordeal of listening 
to Father Dempsey, but to the Franciscan church in Sheares 
Street, where he had gone to get his Masses said and where they 
hadn’t laughed at him. Father was not a man to forget a kindness. 
After Mass we usually took a walk up the tree-lined Mardyke, 
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over Wellington Bridge, and back through the expensive suburb 
of Sunday’s Well. There were beautiful houses along the way, and 
Father knew who had built them and never tired of admiring 
them. I enjoyed those walks, the hillside of Sunday’s Well seen 
under the trees of the Dyke, the river by the tram-stop, and 
the great view of the city from the top of Wyse’s Hill, but 
mainly Father’s company because these were the only occa- 
sions when we were alone together and I could talk to him. 

One Sunday in spring as we went up the Dyke I decided to 
break the bad news to him. 

‘You know, Dad, there’s something I wanted to tell you,’ I 
said, and realised the moment I had said it that I had begun 
badly. Father started and frowned. If you wanted to get at Father 
you had to prepare him beforehand, as you prepare an audience 
in the theatre for the hero’s death. Mother never prepared him 
for anything, seeing that she never told him anything until she 
had herself broken down, and as a result she nearly always pro- 
voked the wrong reaction. 

‘What’s that?’ he snapped suspiciously. 

‘Oh, just that I don’t think I can come to Mass with you any 
more,’ I said, trying to make myself sound casual. 

‘Why not?’ he asked angrily. 

‘Well,’ I said deliberately, trying to make it sound as though I 
were full of grief about it, ‘I don’t know that I believe in God 
any more.’ 

‘You what?’ he asked, stopping dead and looking at me out of 
the corner of his eye. It was the reaction I had feared, the spon- 
taneous reaction of a man who has been told that his wife is 
betting again. 

Tm sorry, Dad,’ I said reasonably. ‘I was afraid it would upset 
you, but at the same time I felt you ought to be told.’ 

Father drew a deep breath through his nose as though to indi- 
cate that I had a very light-hearted attitude to his feelings, gave 
me another look out of the corner of his eye and reached for 
his pipe. He went behind a tree to light it and walked on again, 
puffing at it. Then he sucked in his lips in a funny way he had 
and grinned at me. 

‘I was afraid you were going to tell me something serious,’ he 
said. 

I smiled. At the same time I was surprised and suspicious. I 
knew he was lacking in Mother’s brand of religiosity, but I had 
not expected this particular tone and had no confidence in 
it. 

‘It seems serious enough to me,’ I said. 
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‘You're sure ’tis God you don’t believe in?’ he asked roguishly. 
‘Not Dempsey by any chance?’ 

‘I can’t very well pretend I don’t believe in the existence of 
Dempsey,’ I said with a smile. 

‘It’s a very important distinction,’ he said gravely. ‘One is anti- 
clericalism, a view taken only by the most religious people — my- 
self, for instance. The other is atheism, a view held by — ah, a lot 
of people who are also deeply religious. You’d want to be sure 
you don’t get in the wrong camp.’ 

‘You think the anti-clerical camp would be good enough for 
me?’ I asked. 

‘I wouldn’t get things mixed up if I were you,’ he said, growing 
serious again. ‘People are only what society makes them, you 
know. You might think you were against religion when all you 
were against was a lot of scared old women. Country towns are 
bad that way. Religion is something more than that.’ 

‘Tm not sure I know what you mean by religion,’ I said, trying 
to steer him into one of my favourite arguments, but he wasn’t 
having any. 

‘Ah, ’tisn’t what I mean by religion, boy,’ he replied testily. 
‘The best brains in the world are at that for thousands of years, 
and you talk as I was just after making it up.’ 

“Well, I’ve only been at it for six months,’ I said reasonably, ‘so 
I have time enough. What do you think I ought to do?’ 

‘I think you ought to make sure what you're giving up before 
you do it,’ he said. ‘I don’t want you coming to me in six months’ 
time and telling me about some astounding discovery you could 
have made in a penny catechism. You know, of course, a thing 
like that will come against you if you’re looking for a job.’ . 

‘You think it would?’ I asked in some surprise. There were 
still a lot of things I did not know about life. 

Tm damn sure it would,’ he said with a little snarl of amuse- 
ment. ‘If you think I’m ever likely to get a church to build you’re 
mistaken. But that’s neither here nor there. If you felt like that 
about it I wouldn’t try to stop you.’ 

‘I know that, I said affectionately. “Thats why I didn’t want 
to do anything without asking your advice.’ 

‘Oh, my advice!’ he sniffed. ‘I’m not a proper person to advise 
you. Get hold of some intelligent young priest of about your own 
age and get him to advise you. And there’s a few books you could 
read.’ 

Now, this was the first I had heard of religious books in the 
home, apart from some detestable tracts that Mother had bought. 
Father searched them out from a pile of old papers in the lumber- 
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room; newspapers, pamphlets, election handbills, and broadsheet 
ballads — Father’s wild oats. He squatted on the floor, sucking his 
pipe and enthusing over them. ‘Begor, I never knew I had this. 
This would be valuable. Look! An account of poor Jim Tracy’s 
trial — he was shot in Cork Barrack after. You ought to read that.’ 
He had lost all interest in the books by the time he found them — a 
couple of volumes of Newman, a handbook of dogmatic theology 
and a study of Thomas Aquinas. It was a side of Father I’d never 
known. It was a side that didn’t seem too familiar to Father 
himself, either, for he raised his brows over pages he had under- 
lined and scored along the margins. As he read the marked 
passages he nodded a couple of times, but it was a puzzled sort 
of nod. He seemed uneasy and anxious to get back to more 
familiar surroundings. 

However, it was all I needed, and it quieted the tumult in my 
mind. I had fancied myself so much alone, and it was a relief 
to know that others I could respect had shared my doubts. Church 
services that had left me bored took on a new interest for me. 
It was pleasant to be able to explain details of the rubrics to 
Babiche, who knew as little of them as I had known. 

The result was a new wave of fervour, different from any I had 
known as a kid. I had always been a bit of a busybody and enjoyed 
helping and protecting other people, but because I had been 
afraid of being thought a sissy, I had concealed it. Now that I 
had found another source of strength outside myself, I was able 
to dispense with my fears. I need no longer be ashamed of coming 
up the road with one raggy kid riding my neck and another 
swinging from my arm. 

And because Mother had always been such a sore trial to me, I 
felt I must be especially kind to her, even to the point of taking 
her side against Father. I rose at seven each morning, lit the 
fire, and brought herself and Father their tea in bed. I stayed 
around the house in my free hours to keep her company and do 
the odd jobs that Father could never be induced to do for her. 
I had never realised before what a tough life she had had of it; 
how awkward was the kitchen where she had to work, and how 
few comforts there were for her. I even went to the point of mak- 
ing an armchair for her, since when Father was in she had none 
of her own. 

Now, anyone would assume that a pious woman like Mother 
would have been delighted to see her godless son turn suddenly 
into a walking saint. Not a bit of it. The more virtuous I became, 
the gloomier she got. Only gradually did it dawn on me that she 
did not approve of men saving their own souls, since, like cooking 
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and laundry, this was something that could only be done for them 
by their women-folk. A man who tried to do it for himself was no 
man at all. 

‘Is there anything I can get you in town?’ I would ask, and she 
would smile mournfully at me with her fine set of false teeth. 

‘Ah, no, child. What would you get?’ 

‘Oh, I just wondered if there were any messages.’ 

‘And if there are, can’t I do them myself? I’m not too old for 
that, am I?’ 

I was studying for my final at the time and she was in a frenzy, 
working on St Rose. As part of my new character I let her be, 
contenting myself with suggesting saints who were in some way 
related to culture — St Finnbarr, for instance, the supposed founder 
of the college, or St Thomas Aquinas. She had heard of St Finn- 
barr as patron of the Protestant Cathedral, so she refused point- 
blank to have anything to do with him. She didn’t dispute the 
man’s orthodoxy, but it wouldn’t be lucky. She didn’t like to com- 
mit herself on the subject of St Thomas, who might, for all she 
knew, be quite decent, but by this time she was convinced that I 
was only making up saints to annoy her. 

‘Who was he?’ she asked without any great confidence. 

‘Well, he happened to be the greatest intellect of the Church,’ 
I said sweetly. 

‘Was it he wrote that old book you were reading?’ 

‘No, that was G. K. Chesterton — a different family altogether.’ 

“Wouldn’t you think if he was so great that someone would hear 
about him?’ 

Father gave a snort and went out to the front door. As I passed 
out he gave me one of his sideway looks. 

Td try the African Mission,’ he said. 

‘Funny the different forms religion takes,’ I said, standing beside 
him with my hands in my pockets. 

‘Religion?’ he repeated. “You don’t call that religion? No 
woman has any religion.’ 

As usual I felt that he was exaggerating for the sake of effect, 
but I had to admit that whatever religion Mother had was not 
of an orthodox kind. At the time I was deeply concerned with 
the problem of faith as against good works, but with her the 
problem simply didn’t arise. She was just then going through 
a crisis on the subject of a new apparition that had taken place 
in County Kerry, and had succeeded in laying hold of a bottle of 
water from a holy well where the Blessed Virgin and a number 
of saints had appeared. The half of Ireland was making pilgrim- 
ages to the spot, and what made it all more mysterious was that the 
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newspapers were not allowed by the Church authorities to refer 
to it in any way. I made inquiries and discovered that the appari- 
tions had taken place on the farm of a well-known poteen-maker 
whose trade had fallen on evil days; that the police had searched 
every electrical shop for miles around in hopes of tracing batteries 
for a large magic lantern, and that there was no well on the 
farm. At the same time she was very excited by the report that 
Father Dempsey had performed a miraculous cure on a child 
with diphtheria, though, according to Mother’s brand of Catholi- 
cism, this meant he had taken the disease on himself, and she 
was now anxiously waiting till he succumbed to it. 

I kept on preaching sound doctrine on such matters to her 
with no great effect. But I did not grow alarmed for her till some 
weeks later. As I say, she had never got over the loss of her second 
child. In fact, she had created a sort of fantasy life for him into 
which she retreated whenever the horses became more incalcu- 
lable than usual. She had nursed him through various childish 
ailments, sent him to school, and seen him through college. 
He had no clear outline in her mind except the negative one of 
not resembling me. He passed his examinations entirely through 
the power of her prayers. Naturally, he had shown a vocation 
from the earliest age, and I strongly suspect that for a great part 
of the time he was a bishop or archbishop who put manners on 
the raw young priests her supercilious cronies took such pride in. 
I had heard about him so often that I didn’t attach any great 
importance to the matter. It was only as a result of my own read- 
ing that I began to see its doctrinal significance and realised that 
Mother was a heretic. I remonstrated with her, mildly enough at 
first, but, for all the difference it made to her, I could have been 
speaking of the poteen-maker’s apparitions. She had accustomed 
herself to the thought of my brother’s waiting for her in Heaven, 
and she continued to see him there, regardless of anything I said. 
As usual, Father said nothing. ' 

‘Ah, well,’ she said one evening when I was having tea, ‘it won’t 
be so long till I see your brother again, please God.’ 

‘Father and I needn’t worry much about you so,’ I said. 

“Wisha, what do you mean, child?’ she asked in alarm. 

“You'll have an awful long time to wait if you're waiting for 
that,’ I said, pleasantly enough, as I thought. ‘You'll see both of 
us under the sod.’ Then, as I saw her gaping at me, I added, ‘I 
only mean that he can’t very well be in Heaven.’ 

‘Musha, what nonsense you're talking!’ she exclaimed roughly, 
though at the same time she was disturbed. ‘Is it an innocent 
child?’ 
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‘I suppose you'll tell me next you never heard of Original Sin?’ 
I asked. 

‘Ah, for all the sin my poor child had on him!’ she sighed. 
‘Where else would he be only in Heaven, the little angel!’ 

“The Church says he’s in Limbo; I said cheerfully, taking an- 
other mouthful of bacon. 

“The Church does?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘In Limbo?’ 

‘Thats what we’re supposed to believe.’ 

‘Pisherogues!’ she said angrily. 

My father got up and strode to the front door with his hands 
in his trousers pockets. I controlled myself as best I could at her 
unmannerly reference to the doctrine of Original Sin as fairytales. 
It didn’t come too well from a woman who had just been telling 
us of a priest that died suddenly after seeing the Holy Ape on 
the poteen-maker’s property. 

‘That's what you may think,’ I said coldly. ‘Of course, you don’t 
have to believe it unless you want to, but it is a fundamental 
dogma and you can’t be a Catholic without it.’ 

‘Pisherogues!’ she repeated violently. ‘I was a Catholic before 
they were. What do they know about it?’ 

‘So you do claim the right to private judgement?’ I said menac- 
ingly. 

‘Private what?’ she asked in exasperation. 

‘Private judgement,’ I repeated. ‘Of course, you'll find a lot of 
people to agree with you, but you’d better realise that you’re 
speaking as a Protestant.’ 

‘Are you mad?’ she asked, half rising from her chair at the 
implication that there was anything in common between her and 
the poor unenlightened souls who attended St Finnibarr’s. 

‘Isn’t it true that you won’t believe anything only what suits 
yourself?’ I asked patiently. 

‘Listen to him, you sweet God!’ Mother moaned. ‘I only believe 
what suits me! Me that have the knees wore off myself praying 
for him! You pup!’ she added in what for her was a flash of real 
anger. 

‘But that’s exactly what you do,’ I said gently, ignoring her 
abuse. ‘You believe things that no one ever asked you to believe. 
You believe in the poteen-maker’s apparitions and his holy well, 
and Dempsey’s diphtheria cure, but you won’t believe the essen- 
tial teaching of the Church whenever it disagrees with your own 
foolish notions. What sort of religion is that?’ 

‘Ah,’ she said, almost weeping with rage, ‘I was practising my 
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religion before you were born. And my mother before me. Oh, you 
pup, to talk like that to mel’ 

I sighed and shrugged and left the house. I was more upset than 
I let on to be. I had seen her in plenty of states before, but never 
so angry and bewildered. I had a date with Babiche by the 
bridge, and we went up the hills together in the direction of a 
wood that was a favourite haunt of ours. I told her the whole story, 
making fun of it as I did so. After all, it was funny. Here had 
I been on the point of cutting loose from religion altogether be- 
cause of my family, and now that I had really got back the faith 
it was only to discover that my own home was a nest of heretics. 

It struck me that Babiche was not taking it in the spirit in 
which I offered it. Usually, she made no attempt to follow up an 
argument, but caught at some name or word like ‘Athanasius’ 
or ‘Predestination’ and then repeated it for months with joyous 
inconsequence and in contexts with which it had nothing what- 
ever to do. This evening she seemed to be angry and argumenta- 
tive as well. 

“That was a nice thing to say to your mother,’ she snapped. 

‘What was wrong with itr’ I asked in surprise.’ 

‘Plenty. You weren’t the kid’s mother. She was.’ 

‘Now, really, Babiche? I protested, ‘what has that to do 
with it? I suppose I was his brother, but that’s neither here nor 
there.’ 

‘A dead kid is neither here nor there,’ she said sullenly. “You 
don’t care. You’re only delighted to have a brother in Limbo, or 
wherever the blazes it is. It’s like having one in the Civil Service. 
If you had another you could say was in Hell you’d feel you were 
made for life.’ 

I was taken aback. I knew Babiche was unjust, and I realised 
that Father was right and that no woman in the world had any 
religion whatever, but at the same time I felt I might have gone 
too far. I did tend to take my own line firmly and go on without 
considering how other people might feel about it. We were sitting 
in a clearing above the wood, looking down at the river winding 
through the valley in the evening light. I put out my hand, but 
Babiche pulled her own hand away. 

Tm sorry, Babiche, I said apologetically. ‘I didn’t mean to 
start a row.’ 

Then she grinned and gave me back her hand, and in no time 
we were embracing. Babiche was anything but a profound thinker, 
above all when someone was making love to her. I found myself 
making love to her as ld never done before, and she enjoyed it. 
Then she looked away towards the city and began to laugh. 
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‘What’s the joker’ I asked. 

‘If I have a kid like that, and you start telling me he’s in Limbo, 
T'll scratch your eyes out,’ she said. 

This time I felt really guilty towards Mother. But worse than 
that, the wild beast in me was in danger of breaking out again. 
It was horrible. You swung from instinct to judgement, and from 
judgement back to instinct, and nothing ever seemed to arrest the 
pendulum. 

But next morning when I woke the sun was shining through the 
attic window, and I lay watching it, feeling that something very 
peculiar had happened me. I didn’t yet know what it was, but I 
realised that it was very pleasant. I felt fine. Then it all became 
clear. The pendulum had stopped. I had lost my faith, and this 
time I had lost it for good. My brother might not be in Heaven, 
but I was sure he wasn’t in Limbo either. I didn’t believe in 
Limbo. It was too silly. The previous months of exultation and 
anxiety seemed like a nightmare. Nor was I in the least afraid of 
the beast in myself because I knew now that whatever happened 
I should always care too much for Babiche to injure her. Anyone 
who really cared for human beings need never be afraid of either 
conscience or passion. 

The following Sunday when Father and I reached the church 
door I stopped and smiled at him. 

‘TIl see you after Mass, Dad,’ I said. 

Father showed no surprise, but he paused before replying in a 
businesslike tone: ‘I think we’ll go down the Marina for a change. 
We weren’t down there this year.’ 

I was heartsick at his disappointment and the brave way he 
kept his word. That was one thing to be said for the older genera- 
tion: they knew the meaning of principle. 

“You know the way I feel about it?’ I said, squaring up and 
looking at him. 

‘What’s that?’ he asked sharply. ‘Oh, yes,’ he added, ‘we all go 
through it. You have time enough. . . . Tell me, who’s that little 
black-haired girl you’re knocking round with?’ 

‘Babiche Regan?’ I asked, surprised that he knew so much. 

‘Is she one of the Regans of Sunday’s Well?’ 

‘That’s right,’ I replied, a bit mystified. 

‘They’re a very good family, Father said approvingly. ‘I used 
to know her father on the County Council. Is she a fancy or a 
regular?’ 

‘Well,’ I said, shrugging my shoulders in embarrassment, ‘I 
suppose I'll be marrying her one of these days.’ 

‘Good man! Good man!’ he said with a nod. ‘Ah, well, by the 
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time you're settled down, you'll know your own mind better... . 
Now, don’t be late for that walk.’ 

I went up the Mardyke in its summer morning calm, a free 
man for the first time. But I didn’t feel free. There was something 
about Father’s tone that had disturbed me. It was as though he 
expected Babiche to turn out like Mother and me like himself. It 
was hardly possible, of course: even he couldn’t believe that 
Babiche would ever prove so irrational or I so weak. But all the 
same I was disturbed. 

(1952) 
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G op forgive me, I could never stand my sister’s young men. Even 
if she had had taste, I should still have resented them. Our house 
on the outskirts of Cork was small, and there simply wasn’t room 
in it for me and a courting couple. After a day’s work in the office 
I would get settled with a book by the fire in the front room, and 
then I would hear the creak of the gate, the steps on the path, 
the knock, the boisterous voice in the hall — my hall! Sometimes 
I continued to read, and dared the fellow to come in and interrupt 
me, but there was never any false modesty about Sue’s young 
men. They always had a warm corner in their hearts for them- 
selves. Occasionally I went off to read in the kitchen, but there, 
apart from Mother’s solicitude about whether I was warm enough 
and whether I could see with ‘the old gas’ - meaning the gaslight 
fixture that I was reading by — I was almost certain to be inter- 
rupted again by the arrival of one of her old cronies, come to 
sit and gossip with her in the kitchen. So, most often, when I heard 
Sue’s young man, I went off, cursing, to my own bedroom, where 
there was no heat and ‘the old gas’ was worse even than in the 
kitchen. There, lying on my bed with a blanket over my feet, I 
listened to the cheerful voices of Sue and her young man sitting 
in comfort downstairs before the fire — my fire! Is it any wonder 
I grew lepping mad? Sue, of course, said I was sulky and un- 
sociable, and Mother, who had an excuse for everybody, said the 
Horgans were all like that. I grew up with a considerable respect 
for the sensitiveness and intelligence of the Horgans. 
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Sue never had any taste in young men. There was a long string 
of them, only one of whom I ever liked, and she dropped him 
inside a fortnight. She said he was dull! Mind, I had no very 
exaggerated notion of her charms. I knew she wasn’t steady and 
was always excited or depressed about something, and when she 
had nothing to be excited or depressed about, she came up with 
the most extraordinary old pisherogues and superstitions that 
were supposed to be lucky or unlucky, according to the mood she 
was in. But she was warm-hearted and generous, and she had a 
very good intelligence whenever the fancy took her to be intelli- 
gent. At any rate she was a cut above the fellows she walked out 
with, though it wasn’t until Harry Ridgeway came on the scene 
that I began to appreciate what an interesting girl she was. 

Thad also better be fair and admit that Ridgeway had his points, 
even though I didn’t like him. I always thought him a bit too 
much of a dandy. He had a pink-and-white complexion like a 
girl’s, and he dressed as carefully as any girl. Usually he wore a 
well-cut, tight-fitting suit that never had a trace of beer or tobacco 
ash on it, and a pale, correct-looking tie. And he had the impu- 
dence to jeer at my tweeds and my battered old tie and about how 
I needed a haircut. At a party he was always in charge of enter- 
taining the dolls, while I sat with a couple of friends and a half- 
dozen of stout hidden behind the sofa, and hoped to God the 
dolls would let us alone to talk politics or religion. Ridgeway had 
no politics, and his religion was like his ties — pale and correct. 
What I really mean is that he was a lightweight, a ladies’ man, 
though with occasional flashes of wit and intelligence, but defin- 
itely not the sort with whom you’d like to go to a bar and spend 
the evening discussing what was wrong with the country, 

Still, I was rather puzzled by Sue’s behaviour, because, though 
she went out quite a lot with Ridgeway, she continued to go out 
as well with Sidney Healy, who had now been the resident pest 
for close on six months. I saw no reason for having two of them 
about the house, disturbing me. 

‘Are you going steady with that masher?’ I asked her one even- 
ing while she was ironing and Mother washing up. 

“What masher?’ she asked, growing nervous and defensive, 
though I hadn’t even raised my voice. 

‘How do you expect me to remember all their names? The sickly 
fellow with the queer ties.’ 

‘Harry Ridgeway?’ she said in the same tone. ‘Why would I go 
steady with him? Sure, he’s mad on Judy Holmes,’ 

‘Then why the hell doesn’t he go to Judy Holmes’s house instead 
of coming here?’ I asked. ‘Who is this Holmes one, anyway?’ 
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‘She’s the bank manager’s daughter from Montenotte.’ 

‘Old Holmes’s daughter?’ I asked in surprise. ‘But arent they 
Protestants?’ 

‘I suppose they are. What about it?’ 

‘Nothing, only he’s not going to find it very easy to marry her, 
is her’ 

‘I don’t know. I suppose he can get a dispensation. They have 
money enough, anyway. I advised him to propose to her months 
ago.’ 

"pg handsome of you, I’m sure,’ I said with a sniff. 

‘There’s nothing handsome about it. She’s the right sort of girl 
for him, and she has a bit of money. The poor devil is crazy to 
get out of that house of his. His old fellow drinks, and his poor 
mother is in and out of hospital the whole time.’ 

I see,’ I said. ‘And because Mr Ridgeway isn’t happy at home, 
he thinks he’s entitled to come and{make sure that I’m not happy 
here.’ 

That evening I didn’t move when Ridgeway came in. It’s bad 
enough getting out of a comfortable room for another man, but 
at least you have the feeling that one of these days things are 
going to even out. But to let him have it as a free gift — chair, 
fire, gaslight, and all — was more than anyone could expect. Ridge- 
way didn’t seem to resent my staying, and except for that silly- 
looking tie of his and his mincing way of balancing a teacup on 
his knee, I had nothing to complain of. The man had plenty of 
conversation, of a kind. Later in the evening Sue asked him about 
Judy Holmes, and he didn’t seem to resent that, either. 

‘Oh, Judy’s playing at the School of Music concert next week,’ 
he said excitedly. 

‘Go on!’ said Sue. “What’s she playing?’ 

‘The Mozart E-flat, with Humphreys doing the violin 
part.’ 

‘Cripes, Pd love to hear her,’ said Sue. 

“We can go together, if you like. What about you, Jack?’ 

‘No, thanks,’ I said with a smile. I was fond of music, all right, 
but I avoided the local amateurs. 

However, when Sue returned from the concert, she was full of 
Judy Holmes, and I knew there must have been something to her 
playing, for Sue in one of her intelligent phases was quite a good 
critic. She could have been a good pianist as well, but, being Sue, 
she never took the trouble to practise. She sat at the piano to 
illustrate what she was saying, and I filled in the violin part with 
three fingers while she showed how Judy did it, and when she 
played a wrong chord she used a dirty word. I laughed. I was 
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always amused at the contrast between Sue’s character and the 
language she used. 

In a funny way, hearing about the concert gave me a sort of 
personal interest in the Holmes girl, and next time I met her 
in town I raised my cap to her. She smiled back rather coolly, and 
I wondered if she even knew who I was. She was a tall, thin girl 
with a long, pale face, and a good figure concealed in a wide coat 
like a tent. Her hat was a plain felt one, like a schoolgirl’s. She 
was dressed expensively, but plainly. After that, whenever I found 
myself daydreaming, I would think of her as the sort of girl you 
could take up as you took up politics or religion — a girl of natural 
seriousness, who could play Mozart as he should be played, and 
with no nonsense about her. Now when Ridgeway talked about 
her to Mother and Sue, I found myself listening to him. They 
were fascinated by everything he told them about the Holmeses, 
and it wasn’t only the money and the bit of style that interested 
them, though clearly, for them as for Ridgeway, it had the appeal 
of a fairytale. But besides this they both had a genuine admiration 
for the qualities of character the Holmeses displayed: Judy’s 
daily two hours of piano practice, her dutifulness in answering 
letters and remembering birthdays, her mother’s social work, and 
the strict and narrow piety of an Irish Protestant family. How 
narrow that could be I was reminded one night when Ridgeway 
reported that one of Judy’s girl friends had used a Biblical phrase 
by way of a joke and Mrs Holmes had pointed out that it was 
blasphemy. 

‘Sure, when the girl didn’t mean it!’ protested Mother, who 
never really minded what people said so long as they smiled at 
her while they were saying it. 

‘Ah, they don’t look at it that way at all, Mrs Horgan,’ Ridge- 
way said with a frown. ‘Of course the girl didn’t mean it, but still 
they don’t think you should say such things. And I can’t help 
admiring them for it.’ 

I could see that Ridgeway had Mother and Sue admiring them 
for it as well. 

But then an extraordinary thing happened. Ridgeway proposed, 
but he proposed not to Judy, but to Sue. I couldn’t understand 
it. I knew that he wanted to make a home of his own, and it 
wasn’t only that his father drank and his mother was so sickly 
that she could not keep abreast of the housekeeping. He wanted 
a background to go with the ties and suits, and he must have 
been miserably selfconscious about any friends that called to 
his house. You could see the sort of place he would try and make 
for himself — a small house in a modern terrace, with a neatly 
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covered suite of furniture, bought on time, a few water-colours, 
and a vase of flowers; and there he would give little musical 
parties, and tea would be served in rather dainty cups. But 
Sue’s background was just the same as his own, and imagine 
Sue keeping a house like that for him. She would wreck the damn 
place in a week. 

I could see that the proposal had come as a real shock to Sue. 
She couldn’t understand it, either, and as a result she couldn’t 
stop talking of it. 

‘But you like him,’ I said. ‘Why shouldn’t you marry him if you 
want tor’ 

‘Ah, how could I?’ she asked doubtfully. ‘He’s not in love with 
me. Isn’t that enough?’ 

‘How sure you are of it!’ I said. I wasn’t really any fonder of 
Ridgeway than I had been, but I realised that he would make 
someone an excellent husband and that Sue was the sort of girl 
who might very easily marry the wrong man - or no man at all. 
‘Isn’t that for him to say?’ 

‘Ah, it’s not that, she said, and she still sounded doubtful. ‘I 
suppose he felt he had to ask me.’ 

‘He needn’t have felt that at all,’ Mother said earnestly, ‘but it 
showed very nice feeling. I was always very fond of Harry, and 
I only wish you could marry him.’ 

‘Oh, for God’s sake, hold on!’ I said, getting angry with them 
again. ‘I don’t think Sue even knows what she’s doing. Nobody 
ever proposes to a gil just out of nice feeling.’ 

‘Harry would,’ Sue said flatly. “He’s too soft for his own good. 
I dare say he thought people were talking about us.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I said shortly. ‘He knows more about girls than 
that. Probably he proposed to Judy Holmes and got the cold 
shoulder.’ 

‘I wouldn’t say so,’ Sue said thoughtfully. ‘I think he’d have 
told me.’ 

‘For a man you won’t marry you seem to have a remarkably 
high opinion of him,’ I said sarcastically. ‘Pd wait and see about 
that.’ 

‘Ah, I don’t think so,’ Sue said complacently. ‘Even if he did 
propose to her, she’d hardly talk about it.’ 

‘She’d be the first woman in history that didn’t,’ said I. 

‘I wouldn’t be too sure about that, either,’ said Sue. ‘Harry 
probably has his own reasons for not proposing to her. I dare 
say his family wouldn’t like his marrying a Protestant.’ 

And suddenly she rang a bell in my head. You see, there were 
certain things that I seemed always to have known about myself. 
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One was that if I fell in love there would be no walking out with 
other girls. Another was that if I did fall in love with someone 
I knew my family and friends would disapprove of — a Jew or a 
Protestant — I would not allow myself to be influenced by them. 
Whatever other faults I might have, I knew myself to be a man of 
seriousness and strength of character. And these, I knew, were 
precisely the qualities that Ridgeway hadn’t got. 

‘Ah, so that’s the reason!’ I said, and I dare say triumph showed 
in my voice, for Sue turned on me. 

‘And what’s wrong with it?’ she asked. 

‘Nothing,’ I said. ‘Except that now you’re talking sense.’ 

I liked that explanation because it enabled me to go on looking 
down on Ridgeway. But I still couldn’t understand why Sue 
didn’t want to marry him when, quite clearly, she liked him so 
much. I knew that she wasn’t acting like the heroine of a senti- 
mental novel and refusing him for fear of injuring his career. 
Apart from anything else, Sue had never read enough novels to 
know that a heroine might be expected to act in this peculiar 
way, and if you had explained it to her, she would merely have 
gaped and asked in her commonest tone, ‘What sort of bloody 
idiot do you think I am?’ No, the girl had got it firmly fixed in 
her head that Ridgeway didn’t care for her, and for that reason 
would not marry him. 

Yet they continued to go out together. After his proposal, I 
felt that Ridgeway was entitled to whatever facilities the house 
offered, and I left the parlour to them. One night, I was sitting 
with Mother in the kitchen. Sue and Ridgeway were supposed to 
be courting in the front room. All at once a most unholy row 
began. We couldn’t hear what they said, but he was talking in 
a low, bitter voice and Sue was yelling her head off at him. Mother 
clasped her hands in prayer and made to get up, but I signalled 
to her to stay where she was. 

‘The poor child!’ Mother moaned. ‘God direct me!’ she 
added, meaning that she distrusted my direction. The sitting- 
room door opened and I distinctly heard Ridgeway use a dirty 
word. Two dirty words! Fortunately, Mother either didn’t hear 
or didn’t understand. Then the front door slammed behind him, 
and Mother, with another glance at the ceiling, from which God 
could be supposed to be directing her, muttered, ‘And without 
even saying good night to me!’ It was a real tragedy for Mother, 
because she loved Harry Ridgeway’s little airs of politeness, so 
different from the roughness of Sue and me. Then Sue came into 
the kitchen, bawling, and for five minutes it was impossible to get 
a stim of sense out of her. 
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‘Child!’ Mother cried, with what she clearly believed to be 
sternness. ‘You must tell your brother and me what he said to 
you.’ When she referred to me as Sue’s brother, she promoted me 
to a position of authority. 

‘He asked me to marry him again,’ sobbed Sue. 

Mother, being one of the sympathetic souls of the world, was 
just on the point of saying “The blackguard! He should be 
ashamed of himself!’ when she realised that it wouldn’t be alto- 
gether appropriate, so she just wrung her hands and said, 
‘Well! Well! Well!’ 

‘After all, that’s nothing to snivel about,’ I said coldly. 

‘Who’s snivelling?’ Sue asked, flaring up, as I had expected her 
to do. ‘He said things were desperate in his house. It’s not the 
only bloody house things are desperate in, if you ask me.’ 

‘Oh, Sue— Mother was beginning when I broke in. 

‘And what did you tell him?’ 

‘The same thing I told him before, of course. So he said he 
was going straight off to ask Judy Holmes.’ 

‘All right,’ I said. ‘And isn’t that what you wanted?’ 

‘Whether I wanted it or not has nothing to do with it,’ she 
said. ‘How the hell could I marry a fellow like that, that would 
hate the very sight of me before the honeymoon was over?’ 

‘Oh, Sue, how can you say things like that?’ Mother exclaimed 
indignantly. 

‘Because it’s true, woman. I know Jack thinks he is a bit of a 
snob. What’s wrong with that? Ye’re all terrified out of your 
lives of trying to make yourself out a bit better than ye are. Pd 
be a snob, too, if only I had something to be a snob about. He 
hates a girl even to use a dirty word.’ 

‘And perfectly right he is!” Mother cried. ‘What right has any 
decent girl to use language like that, picked up at street corners?’ 

‘Then what does he want with me? He heard me use it. He 
told me if I ever used a word like that again he’d slap my face.’ 

‘And what did you do?’ I asked, knowing perfectly well what 
Sue would do if I told her that. 

‘I said it, of course.’ 

‘Sue, you didn’t!’ exclaimed Mother. 

‘I did, said Sue, and then began to giggle faintly. 

‘And what did he do?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, he slapped my face, all right,’ said Sue, her face lighting 
up. Obviously the incident had made a favourable impression. 
“What should he do?’ 

“He should talk to you seriously, Sue,’ Mother said passionately. 
‘He should not do a thing like that. Pm surprised at him — such 
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a nice boy! Eleven years I lived with your poor father, God rest 
him, and never once did he lift a hand to me.’ 

‘A pity he didn’t lift it to us a bit oftener,’ said Sue. 

‘The dear knows, it’s hard to know what to do,’ Mother said, 
turning away and shaking her head despondently. 

‘Anyway, I said, realising what was in Sue’s mind, ‘you know 
he’s not going to ask Judy.’ 

‘That’s all you know about him,’ Sue replied, beginning to sob 
again. ‘He’s probably asking her now. And she’s the right girl 
for him, whatever his family or anyone else thinks.’ 

Then she went up to her room to live it all through again, and 
bawl a bit more, while Mother sat by the fire and sighed over 
the contrariness of everything. Of course, she knew that Sue was 
doing the right thing, but she couldn’t help wishing she wasn’t. As 
for me, I was beginning to make discoveries about my extra- 
ordinary sister. I knew now that she had refused to marry Harry 
Ridgeway because she genuinely believed he didn’t care for her. 
The poor fool had so often expressed his admiration for Judy 
and her family that he had even persuaded those two romantic 
women to admire them as well, and Sue could only think of love 
in terms of admiration. Admiration, that is, of positive virtues 
she recognised and respected. She was quite certain that she had 
none of those particular virtues herself, and yet she would keep 
on hoping that some day some man would discover something 
positive to admire in her. Perhaps, after all, she wasn’t even so 
extraordinary; perhaps a lot of other women confuse love and 
admiration in the same way, and never realise that a man may 
love them as much for their faults as their virtues, and may think 
with delight of the way they begin to sparkle when everyone 
else is going home, or forget themselves and swear. At the same 
time, I knew it was something I should never be able to explain 
to Sue, and for some reason this made me feel unusually tender 
to her in the weeks that followed. I even took her to the pictures 
a couple of times, when she and everyone else knew I hated the 
pictures. 

But she had been right about Harry Ridgeway. That night or 
next day he had gone straight to Judy Holmes and proposed to 
her and been accepted. He’d even induced herself and her family 
to sign along the dotted line in connection with the religion of 
the children. I had to admit that when it came to the point, Ridge- 
way, ties and all, was masculine enough. 

It might have been better for him if he hadn’t been. I met the 
pair of them one night on Patrick’s Bridge. She was, as usual, 
plainly dressed, while Ridgeway was even more the dandy than 
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before. Between them they made me feel very awkward, with 
my long hair, my cap, and my rough tweeds, but Ridgeway 
seemed very pleased to meet me. 

“You’ve heard of Sue’s brother, Jack,’ he said to Judy. 

‘Almost as much as I’ve heard of Sue,’ she said with a thin 
smile. ‘I suppose he’s another charmer?’ 

‘Oh, begod, he is not,’ Ridgeway said with a loud laugh. ‘Sourest 
blackguard you'll find about this town.’ 

‘Ah, he probably only needs a girl to make a lot of him, as you 
do of Sue,’ she said archly. 

‘Come on, Holmes!’ he cried. ‘You never heard the half of 
Sue.’ 

‘No, you didn’t get much chance of telling about her, did you, 
poor fellow?’ she said in a mocking drawl. ‘But you do get these 
dreadful obsessions with people.’ 

We said good night, and I went on through town. It was only 
when I was half-way down Patrick Street that it dawned on me 
that Judy hadn’t been exactly pleasant to me. For some reason 
I always approached people on the assumption that they intend 
to be nice to me, and it usually takes time before I realise that 
they haven’t been. I had gone the full length of the street before 
I thought, My God, that girl is a devil! 

As I strolled home that night, I could see as clearly as if I 
were living through it how dearly Ridgeway was going to pay for 
his harmless snobbery. I could also see why he might have been 
afraid of bringing a girl like that into his own family. People of 
our class are plain and rough, but nobody is so plain and rough 
that they wouldn’t resent her tone, and from this time on Ridge- 
way would have to depend for his friendships on his wife’s family 
and their friends. 

I was so full of my own discovery that while I was telling Mother 
and Sue, it never once struck me that they might feel differently 
about it. They listened in silence, and then Sue lit a cigarette 
and said, ‘God damn her!’ and Mother didn’t even protest. She 
was too shaken. “The poor, deluded boy!’ she said softly, clasping 
and unclasping her hands. 

Then I saw that both had tears in their eyes, not only for Harry 
Ridgeway and his aspirations but for their own. It was as if life 
had betrayed them by being less generous than they themselves 
were. I kissed them before I went to bed. It was not a custom of 
mine, but I felt extraordinarily proud of them both. 
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DuRrin¢ the lunch hour the male clerks usually went out, leav- 
ing myself and the three girls behind. While they ate their sand- 
wiches and drank their tea, they chattered away, thirteen to the 
dozen. Half their conversation I didn’t understand at all, and 
the other half bored me to tears. I usually drifted into the hallway 
with a Western. As a boy, I acted out whatever I was reading - 
taking steady aim, drawing rein, spurring to the rescue, and 
clutching at my shoulder where an Indian arrow had lodged — and 
the girls interrupted me with their comments. 

They were nice girls, though. Joan, who was nineteen, was my 
favourite. She was masterful and warmhearted; she would take 
my part when I got in trouble, and whenever she saw me with the 
sign of tears, she would put her arm round me and say, ‘Look, 
Larry — you tell Mr Scally if he says another word to you, PI tear 
his eyes out.’ She talked like that, all in italics. I liked Nora, too, 
but not so much. Sometimes she was very sweet and sometimes 
she didn’t see you, and you never knew which it would be. Marie 
I didn’t really like at all in those days. She was the prettiest of 
the three — thin, tall, and nunlike, with a queer stiff way of holding 
herself and an ironic intonation in her beautiful voice. Marie 
usually just didn’t see you. I thought she was an old snob. 

The three girls had fellows, and I knew these, too, mostly from 
seeing them hang about the office in the evening. Joan was going 
with a long-haired medical student called Mick Shea, with no hat 
and no religion, and she was always making novenas for his con- 
version. Nora went with a dressy fellow in Montenotte, the classy 
quarter of Cork, but she had a sort of underground understanding 
with a good-looking postman called Paddy Lacy, who used to stop 
me in the street and give me gallant messages for her. She never 
walked out with him that I knew of, but he was certain she loved 
him, and it shocked me that a superior fellow like a postman 
would not have more sense. Marie was going strong with a chap 
called Jim Holbrook, a rather snobbish intellectual type, who 
lived up my way. 

Thirty years has turned the girls and myself into old friends. 
Only Nora is still at the office. Joan owns a private hotel, and 
Marie is the harassed mother of two wild children. She is still 
beautiful, sedate, and caustic. Not one word of their conversation 
ever seemed to register in my memory, which was full of valuable 
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information about American states and Indian nations, wigwams, 
colts, derringers, and coyotes; yet now that I cannot remember 
anything of what I read, it seems to me that I can hear the girls 
as though they were in the same room with me, like the voices 
of Shelley’s poem, trembling on the edge of pure music. 

‘Do you know, I have a great admiration for that girl?’ Joan 
begins in her eager italics. 

‘Go on!’ Nora says lightly. “What did she do?’ 

‘I admire her pluck, Nora,’ Joan says, emphasising three syl- 
lables out of seven. ‘When I think what she went through!’ 

‘Ah, for God’s sake, what did she go through?’ Nora asks 
sceptically. 

‘That’s all you know, Nora,’ Joan says in a bloodcurdling voice. 
‘You never had an illegitimate kid to support, and Susie 
had.’ 

‘Good job, too,’ Nora says. ‘I can’t support myself.’ 

‘What did you say she had, Joan?’ Marie asks incredulously. 

‘A kid.’ 

‘Well!’ Marie exclaims, looking brightly from one to the other. 
‘The friends some people have!’ 

‘Oh, it’s true, Marie.’ 

“That’s what makes it so peculiar, Joan,’ Marie says with a shrug. 

‘What did she do with it?’ Nora asks inquisitively. 

‘I suppose I really shouldn’t say it, Nora, but of course it’s 
really no secret. With the way the police watch girls like that, 
everything leaks out eventually. She had to farm him out in 
Rochestown. He must be about twelve now.’ 

‘And does he know who his mother is?’ asks Nora. 

‘Not at all, girl,’ says Joan. ‘How could she tell him? I suppose 
she’s never even seen him. Gosh, I’m sorry for that girl!’ 

Td be sorrier for the kid,’ Nora says. 

‘Oh, I know, Nora, I know,’ Joan says earnestly. “But what 
could the poor girl do? I mean, what would we do if we were in 
her place?’ 

And now that the voices grow clearer in my mind, I realise that 
Joan is the leader of the trio. It is she who sets the tempo, and it 
is her violin that holds it all together. Marie, with her deep beauti- 
ful voice, is the viola; Nora, for all that her voice sounds thin 
and squeaky, is the cello. 

‘Honestly, Joan, the things you say!’ Marie cries, but without 
indignation. Marie sometimes behaves as though Joan is not really 
right in the head, and manages to suggest that she herself alone, 
with her nunlike air and caustic tongue, represents normality. 

But Joan, who believes that Marie cultivates a blind spot for 
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anything it doesn’t suit her to see, only smiles knowingly. ‘Well, 
we're all human, girl,’ she says. 

‘Ah, nonsense, Joan!’ says Marie. ‘There must be something 
wrong with a girl like that.’ 

‘There’s something wrong with every girl or else shed be a 
man,’ says Nora. 

‘Ah, with the best will in the world, girl, I couldn’t imagine 
myself going on like that,’ says Marie. ‘I suppose I mustn’t be 
human,’ she adds with a shrug, meaning that if this is what it’s 
like to be human, so much the worse for humanity. ‘Of course,’ 
she ends, to show she has feelings, like anyone else, ‘we all like 
a bit of sport, but that’s different.’ 

‘Oh, but it’s not different, Marie,’ Joan says warmly, and again 
the fiddle proclaims the theme. “That’s where you make your big 
mistake. What you call “a bit of sport” is only a matter of degree. 
God knows, I’m not what you’d call a public menace, but if I 
didn’t watch my step, I could very easily see it happening to me.’ 

‘So could I,’ Nora says, and then begins to blush. ‘And I don’t 
know what Id do about it, either.’ 

‘Well, what could you do?’ asks Marie. ‘Assuming that such 
a thing could happen, which is assuming quite a lot.’ 

‘I suppose ld have to go to England and have it there,’ says 
Nora gloomily. 

‘England?’ says Marie. 

“That would be all right if you knew someone in England, Nora,’ 
says Joan. ‘I mean, someone you could rely on.’ 

‘“All right”?’ echoes Marie. ‘I should think starting life again 
in a foreign country with a baby, like that, would hardly be des- 
cribed as “all right”. Or maybe I’m lacking in initiative?’ 

“Well, it would either be that or make him marry you,’ says 
Nora. 

‘I was wondering when you’d think of marriage, says Marie. 

“That mightn’t be as easy as it sounds, either, Marie,’ says Joan. 
‘T think Nora means the fellow wouldn’t want to marry you.” 

“Yes, and I think it’s rotten!’ says Nora. ‘A fellow pretending to 
a girl that she’s the only thing in the world he cares for, till she 
makes a fool of herself for him, and then he cuts his hook.’ 

‘Well; Joan says practically, ‘I suppose we’re all the same when 
we get what we want.’ 

‘If that’s all a man wants, couldn’t somebody give it to him on 
a spoon?’ says Nora. 

‘Td simply say in a case like that that the man began to see 
what sort the girl was,’ Marie says, having completely misunder- 
stood Nora’s remark. 
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‘And what sort would you say he was?’ Nora asks. 

‘Ah, well, Marie replies comfortably, ‘that’s different, Nora. 
Considering the sort of sheltered lives women lead, it’s up to them 
to set a standard. You can’t expect the same sort of thing from 
men. Of course, I think he should be made to marry her.’ 

‘But who’d make him, Marie?’ asks Joan. 

‘Well, I suppose his family would, if it was for nothing but to 
avoid a scandal.’ 

‘Ask any mother in Cork would she sooner a scandal or a 
daughter-in-law,’ Nora says cynically. 

‘Then of course the priest would have to make him,’ says 
Marie, still unperturbed. 

‘That’s what I find so hard to imagine, though,’ Joan says, and 
then her tone changes, and she becomes brilliant and mocking. 
‘I mean, it’s all very well talking about it like this in the peace 
and quiet of the office, but imagine if I had to go up tonight after 
dark to the presbytery and talk to old Canon Cremin about it. 
“Excuse me, Canon, but I’ve been keeping company with a boy 
called Mick Shea, and it just so happens that he made a bit too 
free with me, and I was wondering would you ever mind running 
down and telling him to marry me.” Cripes, if I was the Canon, 
Pd take my stick to a one like that!’ 

‘Lovely marriage ’twould be anyway,’ says Nora. 

‘Exactly, Nora,’ Joan says, in her dramatic way, laying her hand 
on Nora’s arm. ‘Thats just what I mean. How on earth could 
you spend the rest of your life with a man after having to do 
that to get him to marry you?’ 

‘How he could spend the rest of his life with me is what I’d be 
worrying about,’ says Nora. ‘After all, Fd be the one that was 
to blame.’ 

‘Never mind about him at all, now, girl,’ Joan says with a jolly 
laugh. ‘It’s my own troubles that I’m thinking about. Honestly, do 
you know, I don’t think I could face it!’ 

‘Tm full sure I couldn’t,’ says Nora, lighting a cigarette. 

‘But what else could you do?’ Marie asks. She obviously thinks 
they are two very peculiar girls, and no wonder. They were 
peculiar, like all delightful girls. 

‘Do you know, Marie,’ says Joan, ‘I think I’d sooner marry the 
first poor devil that came the way.’ 

“Aren’t you lucky, being able to pick them up like that?’ Marie 
asks dryly. 

‘Ah, well, Marie,’ says Joan, ‘a girl would be in a bad way en- 
tirely if there wasn’t one man that would take her on.’ 

‘Like Paddy Lacy,’ says Nora, with a giggle. ‘He stopped me on 
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the road the other day while he was delivering the letters, and I 
declare to God I didn’t know which way to look.’ 

‘I see,’ says Marie. ‘So that’s why you keep Paddy Lacy on. I was 
wondering about that.’ 

‘You needn’t,’ Nora says with sudden temper. ‘I’m pretty sure 
Paddy Lacy would be just as tough as the rest of them if I went 
along and told him a thing like that.’ 

‘But why would you have to tell him, Nora?’ Joan asks anxious- 
ly. “Wouldn’t you let him find out for himself?’ 

‘And a nice situation I’d be in when he did!’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t be too sure,’ Joan says with another laugh. 
‘Before a man made up his mind about a thing like that, Pd like 
him to have a chance of seeing the full beauty of my character. 
Like the boatman in Glengarriff, Pm at my best on a long 
stretch.’ 

‘I think Pd as soon live with a man I forced to marry me as one 
I tricked into marrying me,’ Nora says. ‘And I'd sooner do either 
than what your pal did — farm out a child. I don’t think Pd ever 
have a day’s luck after.’ 

‘Now, you're misjudging the girl there, Nora,’ Joan says earn- 
estly. “You are, really! It’s not the same thing when you never 
have the chance of getting attached to a child. And when there 
isn’t a blessed thing you can do about it, I don’t honestly believe 
that there’s any moral responsibility.’ 

‘Responsibility?’ Nora says, getting up. ‘Who’s talking about 
responsibility? Pd live in dread of my own shadow for the rest 
of my days. I wouldn’t be able to see a barefooted kid in the street 
without getting sick. Every knock that came to the door, Pd be in 
dread to open it. Every body that was picked out of the river, 
I'd feel it was my kid, and I was the one to blame. For God’s sake, 
don’t talk to mel’ 

“There’s another cup of tea left, Nora,’ Joan says, a little too 
brightly. “Would you like it?’ 

‘In a minute, Joan,’ says Nora, and goes out to the Ladies’. When 
she returns a few minutes later, she looks as though she had 
been crying. To me it is a great mystery, because no one speaks 
crossly to her. [ assume that, like myself, she has a father who 
drinks. 

‘Cripes, I’m sorry for poor May Jenkins,’ Joan begins on another 
day, after Nora has poured out the tea. That is her time for a new 
theme, when there is no serious danger of interruption. 

“Who’s she when she’s at home?’ Nora asks lightly. 

‘May Jenkins? You’d hardly know her, Nora. She’s from the 
South Side.’ 
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‘And what ails her now didn’t ail her before?’ asks Nora, who is 
full of local quips and phrases. 

‘Oh, the usual] thing,’ says Joan with a shrug. ‘Phil Macken, 
her husband, is knocking round with the Archer girl, on the 
Wellington Road — the Yellow Peril.’ 

‘Really, Joan,’ Marie says, ‘I don’t know where you come across 
all those extraordinary people.’ 

‘I don’t see what’s so extraordinary about that at all,’ Nora says. 
‘People are always doing it.’ 

‘And people are always getting terrible diseases, only we don’t 
go out of our way to inquire,’ says Marie primly. ‘Really, there 
must be something wrong with a woman like that.’ 

‘Like May, Marie?’ Joan asks in mock surprise. 

‘No, like that other creature — whatever you said her name 
was,’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t say that at all, Marie,’ says Joan. ‘Some very 
respectable people live on the Wellington Road. And a lot of 
men find her attractive.’ 

‘Then there must be something wrong with the men,’ 

‘Or the wife, why don’t you say?’ cries Nora. 

‘Or the wife,’ Marie agrees, with perfect placidity. ‘She should 
be able to mind her own husband.’ 

‘She’d want roller skates, says Joan, and again I hear the high 
note of the violin, driving the trio onward. ‘No, Marie, girl,’ she 
says, resting her chin on her hands, ‘you have to face the facts. 
A lot of women do get unattractive after marriage. Of course, I’m 
not blaming them. We’d be the same ourselves, with kids to mind 
and jobs to do. They can’t waste time dancing and dolling them- 
selves up like Maeve Archer, and if they did, their houses would 
soon show it. You see, it’s something we all have to be prepared 
for,’ 

‘If I felt that way, Joan, Pd go into a convent,’ Marie says 
severely. 

‘But after all, Marie,’ says Joan, ‘what could you do? Suppose 
you were married to Jim and a thing like that happened?’ 

“What could I do?’ Marie echoes, smiling at the thought of 
anything of the sort happening with Jim. ‘Well, I suppose I could 
walk out of the house.’ 

‘Ah, come now, Marie,’ Joan says. ‘It’s not as easy as all that. 
Where would you walk to, in the first place?’ 

“What’s wrong with going home?’ 

"With a houseful of kids?’ says Joan. ‘Of course, I know your 
father is very fond of you and all the rest of it, but all the same, 
we have to be reasonable.’ 
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‘I could go somewhere else,’ says Marie. ‘After all, Jim would 
have to support me — and the kids, as you say.’ 

‘Of course he would. That’s if you didn’t mind spending the rest 
of your days as a grass widow. You know, Marie, I saw one or two 
women. who did that, and it didn’t look too promising to me. No, 
in the way of husbands and fathers and so on, I don’t think you 
can beat men. A dog won't do.’ 

‘But do you mean you'd let him go on seeing a filthy creature 
like that?’ asks Marie. ‘Really, Joan, I don’t think you can be 
serious.’ 

‘Oh, I never said that, Joan says hastily. ‘I’m sure Pd make it 
pretty uncomfortable for him.’ 

‘Which mightn’t be such a bad way of making the other woman 
more attractive,’ Nora says dryly. 

‘Oh, we all know what Nora would do,’ Joan retorts with affec- 
tionate mockery. ‘She’d sit down and have a good cry. Wouldn’t 
you, love?’ 

‘I might,’ Nora replies doubtfully. ‘Td sooner that than calling 
in the neighbours.’ 

‘Oh, I admit you’d have to keep your dignity, Nora,’ Marie says, 
being particularly susceptible to any appeal to her ladyhood. ‘But 
surely someone would have to interfere.’ 

‘I saw too much interference, Marie,’ Nora says grimly. ‘It’s 
mad enough thinking you can spend your whole life with a man 
and still be in love with him, but ’tis dotty entirely if you imagine 
you can do it with half Cork acting as referee.’ 

‘All the same, Nora,’ Joan says, in her practical way, “before 
I saw a woman like that making off with a husband of mine, Pd 
get a fistful of her hair, and I wouldn’t mind who knew it, either. 
Pd read and spell her, I give you my word.’ 

‘I certainly wouldn’t degrade myself by quarrelling with a 
creature like that,’ says Marie. 

‘I wouldn’t have the nerve,’ says Nora, lighting a cigarette. 
‘Look, it’s all very well to talk about it like that, but suppose it 
was the other way around? Suppose you were making a fool of 
yourself over another man, and your husband disgraced you all 
over Cork by fighting him?’ 

‘Really, Nora,’ says Marie, with her Mona Lisa smile, ‘you have 
a remarkably vivid imagination.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know that that’s all imagination, either, Marie,’ says 
Joan, who enjoys nothing better than imagining things, ‘That 
could happen, too, mind youl’ 

‘But that would make you no better than the woman you're 
just talking about,’ says Marie. 
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‘Who said we were any better?’ asks Nora. ‘I might be worse, 
for all anyone knows.’ 

‘But do you know, Nora,’ Joan says, Tm not at all sure but 
Pd like Mick to do it.’ 

‘To shame you all over Cork?’ Nora asks. 

‘Oh, no. Just to stand up for his rights. Nobody wants a door- 
mat.’ 

‘Give me doormats every time,’ says Nora, with a sinister pull 
at her cigarette. 

‘But, Nora, Marie asks in horror, ‘you don’t mean you’d just 
sit at home and do nothing?’ 

‘I don’t know, girl. What could you do?’ 

‘And wait till he changed his mind and came back to your’ 

‘Maybe,’ says Nora, with a shrug. ‘I mightn’t be there when he 
got back. I might have a fellow, too.’ 

‘Really,’ Marie says, scratching her long neck. ‘I’m beginning 
to see a number of uses for this Paddy Lacy of yours.’ 

“That’s where women have the worst of it,’ Joan says quickly, 
to head off a reply from Nora about Paddy Lacy. ‘It’s not as easy 
for a married woman with a couple of kids to find someone to go 
off with. It’s too chancy giving children a stepfather, no matter 
how fond you might be of him. No, what I can’t imagine,’ she 
adds earnestly, ‘is what you’d do when he did change his mind. 
I often wonder could you ever behave in the same way to him.’ 

‘Of course not, Joan,’ Marie says. ‘Naturally, if there were child- 
ren, I could understand remaining in the same house with him, 
just for their sake, but living with him as husband and wife is 
a thing I could never imagine doing.’ 

‘Ah, now, Marie, you’re a girl of great character,’ Joan says. “But 
that sounds to me too much like giving up sweets in a sweetshop. 
Of course, I know people do it when they get tired of one another, 
but it never seems natural to me. I wouldn’t do it just for fun,’ 
she adds gravely. ‘Td want to be pretty sure that he was still fond 
of me.’ 

Tm afraid I wouldn’t have much faith in the affections of a 
man like that,’ Marie says. 

‘What about you, Nora?’ Joan asks. 

‘Me?’ Nora says, blushing. ‘Oh, I suppose *twould depend.’ 

‘You mean, depend on how he behaved to your’ 

‘Yes,’ Nora replies with a frightened air. ‘And how he behaved 
to the other one.’ 

‘Well, really, Nora, this is going beyond the beyonds!’ Marie 
exclaims, putting down her cup with a ladylike air of finality. 
‘Are we supposed to take her feelings into consideration as well?’ 
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‘I suppose she might have feelings, too?’ Nora replies gloomily. 

‘I know what Nora would do!’ Joan says triumphantly, bringing 
her hand down flat on the table. ‘I know it just as if I was there. 
She’d tell her husband to go to blazes, and skelp off to the other 
woman’s house to console her.’ 

‘By the way she’s talking, it sounds as if she’d leave her hus- 
band and live with the other one,’ Marie says. 

‘I might even do that,’ says Nora, moving towards the door. 

‘Ah, go on, girl!’ Joan says boisterously. “Don’t you know we're 
only making fun of you? I know what’s going to happen to you,’ 
she adds comfortingly. “You'll marry a fine steady slob of a man 
that'll stick his two heels on the mantelpiece and never look 
at the side of the road another woman is walking at. Look, there’s 
a cup of tea in the pot still!’ 

‘I don’t want it, Joanie, thanks,’ says Nora, and goes off to 
the Ladies’. 

Marie gives a shrug. ‘For an intelligent girl, Nora does talk the 
most extraordinary nonsense, she says with finality. 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t be too sure it was nonsense, Marie,’ Joan says, 
in her loyal way. ‘I think Nora might surprise us all.’ 

But Nora, worse luck, has never had the opportunity of surpris- 
ing anyone; nor has Joan — two fine women who have never met 
with men astute enough to grab them. As for Marie, she rules 
her husband gently but firmly, like a Reverend Mother dealing 
with a rather dull under-gardener. Of the three, she is now the 
one I am most intimate with. Sometimes I even think that if I 
were to forget myself and make advances to her, instead of slap- 
ping my face indignantly she would only laugh and say, ‘Ah, 
Larry, will you have a bit of sense?’ — which from Marie would be 
almost like a declaration df love. And I think the reason is that 
like me, she hears those voices ‘vibrate in the memory’ and wap- 
ders over them. 

‘Ah, Larry,’ she says, grabbing me eagerly by the hands, ‘do you 
remember all the old nonsense we used to talk in the office, and 
Joan saying what she’d do with an illegitimate baby, and me say- 
ing what Pd do if Jim went off with another woman? And look 
at us now — three old women!’ 

No doubt she realises that she can afford to say things like that 
to me, for while the music of those voices lingers in my mind 
she and they will never be old. 

(1958) 


A MOTHER’S WARNING 


One winter evening Father Fogarty’s housekeeper let in a strange 
young woman. She was tall and thin with a slight pale face, and 
her good manners barely contained a natural excitability of 
manner. Though he was normally shy of women he was attracted 
by her and offered her coffee. 

‘When you know what I came about you probably won’t ask 
me to have coffee,’ she replied with a rueful grin. 

‘In that case Pd better order it first, he said, responding to her 
tone. 

‘You’d better hear what I have to confess and then order it,’ she 
suggested slyly. 

‘By the way, it’s not confession you want, is it?’ he asked pro- 
fessionally. 

‘That comes afterwards too, like the coffee,’ she replied. 

‘I don’t know what your name is yet,’ he said as she sat down. 

‘Sheila Moriarty.’ 

*‘You’re not from this part of the world?’ 

‘No. I’m from Limerick. I’m working here in Carr’s Stores.’ 

‘How do you like it?’ 

‘The shop is all right. The place itself is fine. Too fine. I suppose 
that’s what got me into the mess I’m in. Oh, I didn’t realise it in 
time, but I was probably brought up too sheltered.’ 

‘How many of you are there?’ he asked. 

‘Six. Three boys, three girls. Daddy is an insurance agent; 
Mummy ~ well, I suppose Mummy is a saint.’ 

‘A what?’ he asked in surprise.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean it that way, but she is, really. Trying to bring 
up six of us on Daddy’s couple of quid and see that we had every- 
thing - education, music, religion. Pm damn full sure I couldn’t 
do it. Now, here I am after less than a year away bringing dis- 
grace on her!’ 

“What did you do?’ he asked quietly. 

‘Stole stuff from the shop,’ she replied sullenly. In Fogarty’s 
experience there were two sorts of women criers, the ones who 
cried at once and the ones who got sullen. She was the sort who 
got sullen. “Nice, aren’t I?’ she asked with a bitter little smile. 

For a few moments he could say nothing. With her looks and 
temperament he would have expected her to say that she was 
pregnant, but you could never tell with women. 
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‘How serious is it?’ he asked gravely, and she opened her hand- 
bag and put a brooch on the little table beside her. It looked to 
him as silly as any other brooch — a sort of golden leaf that he 
couldn’t imagine anyone’s risking a job for. 

‘How much is it worth?’ he asked doubtfully. 

‘Three quid,’ she said. 

‘Can’t you put it back?’ he asked, and she shook her head 
slowly. 

Tm in a different department now.’ 

‘Or put the price of it in the till?’ 

‘Not without its being spotted.’ 

‘All right, he said. ‘Send them a postal order anonymously. 
They won’t ask any questions.’ l 
‘It’s not as simple as that,’ she said. ‘Somebody knows I stole 
‘Oh!’ he exclaimed. ‘Somebody in the shop?’ 

‘Yes. An assistant manager. He encouraged me, in fact. He said 
the whole staff did it. Maybe they do; I don’t know, but it doesn’t 
matter anyhow. I should have known better.’ 

‘I take it this manager fellow is a man?’ 

‘Yes. His name is Michael Joyce. He lives in St Mary’s Road.’ 

‘Is he married by any chance?’ 

That did it. She began to sob dryly and bitterly. Then she 
dabbed her nose viciously with a handkerchief and went on talk- 
ing as though at random. 

‘Cripes, and before I left home Mummy told me never to take 
anything that belonged to my employers. I went into hysterics 
on her. It shows you the way we were brought up. I didn’t know 
people could do things like that. And then she told me not to 
have anything to do with married men because they weren’t all 
like Daddy! We always thought she was so blooming innocent. 
She wasn’t as innocent as we were, though.’ 

“You'd better tell me the rest of this,’ Fogarty said sternly. ‘How 
far has this thing gone?’ 

‘Too far.’ 

‘You mean you and he have been living together?’ 

‘Near enough to it anyway. And that’s what he wants.’ 

‘But it’s not what you want?’ 

‘Not now,’ she said almost angrily. ‘At first, I suppose I let 
myself be dazzled. I must have when I let him persuade me to 
pinch that, mustn’t I? Now that I know what he’s like Pd 
sooner pitch myself in the river.’ 

‘What is he like?’ Fogarty asked. 

‘Oh, he’s not what you think,’ she said ruefully. ‘He’s clever. 


it. 
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I know he’s smooth and he’s a liar, but he could probably get 
round you too if it was worth his while.’ 

‘What do you mean when you say he’s a liar?’ Fogarty asked, 
weighing it up. 

‘I mean he told me things about his wife, and they were lies.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘Because I met her.’ 

‘Oh, so you know his wife?’ 

‘I do. He made me come to his house one night after work 
for a bit of supper. It nearly choked me. That was when I turned 
against him. He brought me there deliberately to show me off 
to her. He watched us the whole time. And everything he’d said 
was wrong. She was decent and she was as frightened of him 
as I was. There’s a devil in that man.’ 

‘Is that all?’ he asked. 

‘Isn’t it enough?’ she retorted. ‘I think only for that last even- 
ing he could have done what he liked with me. But he isn’t 
normal.’ 

‘I mean, could we have the coffee in now?’ he asked with an 
encouraging smile. Then he went to the head of the stairs and 
bellowed ‘Mary! Coffee!’ He shut the room door behind him and 
swaggered back to the mantelpiece. ‘PIH have to think what’s the 
best thing to do,’ he said, sounding more confident than he felt. 
‘About this, to begin with,’ he added, picking up the brooch. ‘T 
gather you have no further use for it?’ 

‘I wish to God I’d never seen it,’ she said. 

“You won’t see it again,’ he said, and put it in his coat pocket. 
‘I have to think about Mr Joyce as well. Meanwhile, whatever 
you do, don’t go anywhere with him. Don’t even talk to him. 
If he annoys you, tell him to go to hell. I suppose he’s trying to 
blackmail you over the brooch?’ 

‘I suppose so, in a way,’ she replied uncertainly. “He’s not as 
crude as that, of course.’ í 

“They never are,’ he said from the depths of his worldly wisdom. 
‘But remember, there’s nothing he can do to you that wouldn’t 
injure himself a great deal worse.’ 

‘I wouldn’t be too sure of that,’ she said doubtfully. ‘A fellow in 
a position like that doesn’t have to say “Miss Moriarty stole a 
brooch from the jewellery counter.”’ 

‘I don’t think he’ll say anything,’ Fogarty said forcefully. ‘Does 
he know you were coming to me?’ 

‘No. I never told him anything.’ 

‘If he starts anything, tell him I know everything about it,’ 
he said. “There’s nothing these fellows dread more than a third 
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party who’s in on the game. Meanwhile forget about it. But 
remember, next time you meet a married man, what your mother 
told you. They’re mot all like your father. She was right there.’ 

When they had drunk their coffee he saw her to the door and 
held her hand for a moment. 

‘Give me two days to see what I can do,’ he said. ‘TIl be here 
on Friday night if you want me. Until then, forget about it.’ 

But this was more than he could do himself. Fogarty, partly 
because of his character, partly because of his circumstance, was 
a man who lived a great deal in his own imagination, and some- 
thing about the girl had set his imagination on fire. Even the 
few words she had dropped had made him see the sort of home 
she came from, and the anxious, pious mother who tried to spread 
out her husband’s little income into a full and comfortable life 
for six children who probably didn’t even realise the sacrifices 
she was making for them, and wouldn’t realise it till she was dead 
and buried. ‘A saint’, the girl had said, and she was probably 
right. He had known saints like that whose lives nobody would 
ever know about, much less write about. He could even see how 
a girl brought up in a poor, pious, cheerful home like that, where 
no quarrel was ever allowed to occur that could not be reported 
later as a joke to friends, and who was then left alone in a cheer- 
less town would be readier than the next to grasp at whatever 
society offered itself. And he had no difficulty at all in imagining 
the sinister figure of Joyce, trying to lure the girl from one small 
misdemeanour to another until eventually he could exercise a 
moral blackmail on her. He had seen a few men like that as well. 
What would have happened to the girl if she hadn’t had the sense 
to consult a priest required no imagination at all. But, in spite 
of his burning determination to frustrate Joyce, he wasn’t at all 
sure what he should do. 

Clearly, the first thing was to get some information, and the 
following evening he called on the curate in Joyce’s parish. He 
was a tall, gentle young man called Rowlands, with whom Fog- 
arty had spent a few months in another part of the diocese. 

‘Information, Ed!’ Fogarty said. “Information about one of your 
parishioners!’ 

‘I’m sorry, Jerry, but the seal of the confessional is strictly 
observed in this parish,’ Rowlands said with his old-maidish 
humour. ‘Who is it, tell me?’ 

‘A fellow called Joyce in St Mary’s Road.’ 

‘A manager in Carr’s?’ Rowlands said, stroking his long jaw 
thoughtfully. ‘I know the man you mean. He’s a small, bouncy 
little chap. It wouldn’t be woman trouble, would it?’ 
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‘Why?’ Fogarty asked keenly. ‘Did he have woman trouble?’ 

‘Oh, I heard something I didn’t pay much attention to. About 
two years ago. He used to be a traveller for Carr’s before he got 
the big job.’ 

‘Anything else?’ 

‘Let me see! It’s coming back to me. Mind you, I couldn’t say 
it was anything but old talk. He was supposed to be having some- 
thing to do with a married woman called Trench. She was a 
Protestant, of course. Anyway, herself and her husband left in 
a hurry. Is that the sort of thing?’ 

‘More or less,’ Fogarty said grimly. “This time it isn’t a Protest- 
ant, and I see no reason why the woman should leave town in a 
hurry. Don’t you think I’m right?’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure you are, but all the same I’d be careful, Jerry. 
That sort of thing can get you into a nasty mess.’ 

‘Ah, aren’t I always careful?’ Fogarty said with a jolly 
laugh. 

“You are, Rowlands said cautiously, ‘but in unorthodox ways. 
I’m very orthodox, Jerry. I like to go by the books.’ 

But Fogarty had heard what he came to hear and his mind 
was made up. Next morning he rang Joyce up at the shop and 
suggested that it might be more convenient for both if they met 
that evening at the presbytery. Joyce fell in with this enthusiasti- 
cally and arrived that evening at the presbytery, looking as though 
he hoped to sell Fogarty a new suite of furniture. As a subtle 
touch Fogarty had left the stolen brooch lying on the little table 
where Sheila had placed it, but he was disappointed in his hope 
of seeing Joyce discountenanced. He smiled and picked up the 
brooch. 

‘That’s a nice little article, Father,’ he said. ‘Fifty bob in the 
store.’ 

‘Three pounds, I believe,’ Fogarty said sternly. 

‘As much as that?’ Joyce said, in what appeared to be genuine 
surprise. ‘Probably costs four and tuppence to make. But that’s 
how we come to be millionaires, Father.’ 

‘It belongs to the store,’ said Fogarty. ‘It might help to make 
millionaires of you quicker if you took it back there.’ 

‘Me, Father?’ Joyce asked innocently. ‘Of course, I'll take it 
back if you like, but it might be a bit difficult to explain, mightn’t 
it?’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t say so,’ said Fogarty, beginning to lose his 
temper. “You could tell them it was stolen at your instigation.’ 

‘At my instigation?’ Joyce repeated quietly. He took a few steps 
forward and faced Fogarty from the hearth, his arms folded. 
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“That’s a very serious charge, Father,’ he went on after a moment. 
‘Are you sure you're in a position to prove it?’ 

Fogarty was taken aback. The scene wasn’t going at all as he 
had planned it; he was in no position to prove anything, and be- 
cause of it he began to bluster. 

‘Yes, and you know who the witness would be,’ he said angrily. 
‘Sheila Moriarty.’ 

‘Sheila Moriarty?’ Joyce repeated phrases and names in the 
manner of one who thinks while he talks, to give himself time. 
‘And do you think seriously, Father, that the Bishop is going to 
accept the story of a girl you say is a thief and consider that it 
entitled you to go round making wild charges against me?’ 

‘You tried to seduce that girl, shouted Fogarty, trying to 
brazen it out. 

‘And what else, Father?’ Joyce asked impudently. 

‘I believe there is also a lady called Trench, who may have some- 
thing to say about it, Fogarty said furiously. 

‘I see, Joyce said, but he didn’t; again he was only playing for 
time. Then he suddenly changed from defence to attack, but 
even then he was very much master of himself as Fogarty was not. 

‘Has it struck you, Father, that Sheila is very well able to look 
after herself?’ 

‘It hasn’t,’ Fogarty said shortly. 

‘Yet when she wants to be protected against me — that’s her 
story, anyway, according to you — she goes to you and not the 
parish priest! Doesn’t that seem peculiar?’ 

It didn’t, so far as Fogarty was concerned. Whatever happened 
to Irish priests in the course of their career, young people who 
got into trouble always took care to avoid them when they became 
parish priests. And Dempsey, Fogarty’s parish priest, was some- 
body whom anybody, old or young, would avoid. 

‘That’s her business,’ he said, raising his hand. 

‘You’re trying to make it mine, Father,’ Joyce said reproach- 
fully. ‘By the way, have you told the parish priest?’ 

“That’s none of your business either, Fogarty said, losing his 
temper again. 

‘Oh, but I might have to see the parish priest if this persecution 
went any farther, Father.’ 

‘Persecution?’ Fogarty growled furiously. 

“Yes, Father, persecution,’ Joyce said steadily. “Hysterical young 
women with sex on the brain going to young priests, who accept 
everything they say without making proper inquiries! That is 
persecution, and I hope it doesn’t go any farther. In the mean- 
time,’ Joyce added contemptuously, ‘you’d be wise to put that 
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brooch in the dust-bin and forget about the whole business.’ Then 
his tone changed again and became insolently personal. ‘Before 
I go, Father, did Sheila Moriarty ever tell you what her mother’s 
advice was before she left home?’ 

‘Tm not discussing her business with you,’ said Fogarty. 

“You should really ask her some time,’ said Joyce, and then he 
turned on his heel and went jauntily down the stairs. 

Fogarty was furious. He knew he had been out-manoeuvred 
all over the shop, and by somebody he thoroughly despised and 
believed to be an arrant coward. He had an aching regret that he 
hadn’t hit the man when he had the opportunity. It was clearly a 
public duty on someone’s part to hit him. But he had been foxed, 
and the result was that though he had summoned Joyce merely to 
warn him off, it was himself who had been warned off. And 
Fogarty was not a man who was accustomed to being warned off. 

And yet, when he woke next morning, he was full of cheerful- 
ness and bounce. When he analysed the scene all over again, 
everything about it seemed all right. An unpleasant duty had 
been done, no matter how inadequately. In spite of his bluff 
Joyce was a coward and much too afraid to pursue Sheila further. 
Above all, he would say nothing about the brooch. Sheila’s word 
against his might not count, but Sheila’s word and that of her 
priest would satisfy any reasonable person that he was at the 
bottom of any offence she had committed. But though Fogarty 
knew he had won, he realised too that for the future he must be 
more careful in his dealings with businessmen and would have 
to get advice, if not from the parish priest, at least from some 
priest older than himself. It was all very well to know a few 
thousand sins theoretically, but to know a few of them practically 
gave the other fellow an immense advantage. 

When Sheila Moriarty came that evening she saw at once from 
his manner that things had gone well. This time he told Mary to 
bring up the coffee at once and till it arrived he talked to Sheila 
about her native place. When he had poured out the coffee he 
smiled knowingly at her. 

‘I had a visitor last night, he said. 

“What did you think of him?’ she asked ruefully. 

‘To tell you the truth, I didn’t like him very much. Smooth, of 
course. A smart salesman. Not one you could do business with, 
though.’ 

‘Do you think I don’t know it?’ she asked wearily. “What did he 
say for himself?’ 

‘Nothing much for himself, a lot for other people. I'll be quite 
honest with you, he was too smart for me altogether, not to mind 
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you. But I’m sure of one thing. He’ll give you no more trouble 
unless you make an opportunity for him.’ 

‘I promise you I won’t do that if I can avoid it.’ 

‘You'll have to avoid it, Fogarty said sternly. “Anything you 
have to do with that man for the future is going to injure you. 
He’s frightened and sore, and he’ll hurt you in any way he can.’ 

‘And the brooch?’ 

‘Never mind about that. Tell it in confession, of course, but say 
you’ve taken steps to return it. IIl find a way myself sooner or 
later.’ 

Tm not going to thank you,’ she said. ‘Only for you I don’t 
know what would have happened me.’ 

‘I did nothing only what Pd be bound to do for anyone,’ he 
said. ‘And even that much I mightn’t have been able to do except 
that I knew something about him.’ 

“What was it?’ 

‘Nothing much. Just an unfortunate married woman who found 
it advisable to leave town as a result of her association with him. 
That was something he didn’t want brought up.’ 

‘I suppose I should have guessed it,’ she said despondently. 
‘It’s our vanity that we can never bring ourselves to believe there 
could have been anyone else, isn’t it? What else did he say?’ 

Fogarty realised with surprise that, bitter as she was, and per- 
haps because she was bitter, she could go on all night talking 
about Joyce. 

‘Oh, he told me to ask you what the advice was that your mother 
gave you,’ Fogarty replied with a jolly laugh. 

‘He told you that?’ she asked sharply, and at once he knew he 
had said the wrong thing. What there was wrong about it he 
couldn’t see, unless it was that she was still so sore that every word 
she had uttered in confidence to a man she was in love with hurt 
her when it came from someone else. 

‘Naturally, I didn’t say you'd already told me,’ he added to 
comfort her. 

‘Tm glad of that anyway,’ she said and got up. 

“There’s no need to go so soon,’ he exclaimed. ‘I can drive you 
wherever you want to go.’ 

‘I think Pd better go just the same, Father,’ she said with a 
smile, but he could have sworn she was fighting back tears. Some- 
thing had gone wrong, dreadfully wrong, but he had no idea what 
it was and felt a complete fool. 

“You'll keep in touch with me anyway?’ he said. 

‘Indeed I will.’ 

‘And if that fellow annoys you again, don’t waste any more time. 
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Come straight out of the shop and let me know. You understand 
that?’ 

‘I promise, Father.’ 

Then she was gone and Fogarty felt let down. Let down, bewild- 
ered, frustrated, and he didn’t know why. What her mother had 
said couldn’t possibly have anything to do with it. It was advice 
that any mother might have given her daughter when she was 
leaving home for the first time, except for saying that ‘all married 
men weren’t like her Daddy’, which only showed the ingenuous- 
ness of the poor woman. 

But why then had Sheila withered up when he referred to it, 
and above all, why had Joyce worn that complacent insolent 
smile when he referred to it? Then he understood and he withered 
up too. Sheila’s mother had said something else, something about 
not throwing temptation in the way of priests because they were 
more vulnerable than other men. And quite innocently she had 
thrown temptation in his way and quite innocently he had been 
tempted, and Joyce in his coarse worldly way had seen it all. Her 
mother had known she was a lonely vulnerable girl and realised 
where it might carry her. And where it might have carried her — 
and him — God only knew, if he had not accidentally shown her 
how it all looked in an enemy’s eye. 

Now, Fogarty had a strong impression that he would never meet 
the girl again and never know what her mother had really said 
to her about not associating with a priest, because priests were 
weaker than other men, because they were more unprotected 
than other men. And suddenly the loneliness he was for ever 
trying to banish descended on him in all its black bitterness and 
he added aloud, ‘O God, we are, we are!’ 


(1967) 


SESE 


THE CORKERYS 


May MacManon was a good-looking girl, the only child of 
Jack MacMahon, the accountant, and his wife, Margaret. They 
lived in Cork, on Summerhill, the steep street that led from the 
flat of the city to the heights of Montenotte. She had always lived 
the life of a girl of good family, with piano lessons, dancing class, 
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and crushes on her school friends’ brothers. Only occasionally did 
she wonder what it was all about, and then she invariably forgot 
to ask her father, who would certainly know. Her father knew 
everything, or almost everything. He was a tall, shy, good-looking 
man, who seemed to have been expecting martyrdom from his 
earliest years and drinking Irish whiskey to endure it. May’s 
mother was small and pretty and very opinionated, though her 
opinions varied, and anyway did not last long. Her father’s opin- 
ions never varied, and lasted for ever. 

When May became friendly with the Corkery family, it turned 
out that he had always had strong opinions about them as well. 
Mr Corkery, a mild, inarticulate solicitor, whom May remem- 
bered going for lonely walks for the good of his health, had died 
and left his family with very limited means, but his widow had 
good connections and managed to provide an education (mostly 
free) for all six children. Of the boys, the eldest, Tom, was now 
a Dominican, and Joe, who came next in line, was also going in 
for the priesthood. The Church was in the family’s blood, be- 
cause Mrs Corkery’s brother was the Dean and her sister was 
Mother Superior of the convent of an enclosed order outside the 
city. Mrs Corkery’s nickname among the children was ‘Reverend 
Mother’, and they accused her of imitating her sister, but Mrs 
Corkery only sniffed and said if everybody became priests and 
nuns there would soon be no Church left. Mrs Corkery seemed 
to believe quite seriously that the needs of the Church were the 
only possible excuse for sex. 

From knowing the Corkerys May began to realise at last what 
life was about. It was no longer necessary to ask her father. Any- 
way he wouldn’t know. He and her mother were nice but common- 
place. Everything they said and did was dull and predictable, and 
even when they went to Mass on Sunday they did so only because 
everyone else did it. The Corkerys were rarely dull and never 
predictable. Though their whole life seemed to centre on the 
Church, they were not in the least pietistic. The Dean fought 
with Mrs Corkery; Father Tim fought with Joe; the sisters fought 
with their brothers, who, they said, were getting all the attention, 
and fought one another when their brothers were not available. 
Tessie, the eldest girl, known as “The Limb of the Devil’, or just 
‘The Limb’, was keeping company with a young stockbroker 
who told her a lot of dirty stories, which she repeated with great 
gusto to her brothers, particularly to Father Tim. This, however, 
was for family reasons, because they all agreed that Tim was 
inclined to put on airs. 

And then The Limb astonished everybody by entering the 
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convent where her aunt was Mother Superior. May attended the 
Reception in the little convent chapel, which struck her to the 
heart by its combination of poverty and gentility. She felt that the 
ceremony might have been tolerable in a great cathedral with a 
choir and thundering organ, but not in that converted drawing- 
room, where the nuns knelt along the side walls and squeaked 
like mourners. The Limb was laid out on the altar and first 
covered with roses as though she were dead; then an old nun 
clipped her long black hair with a shears. It fell and lay at her 
head as though it too had died. May drew a quick breath and 
glanced at Joe, who was kneeling beside her. Though he had his 
hands over his face, she knew from the way his shoulders moved 
that he was crying. Then she cried, too. 

For a full week the ceremony gave her the horrors every time 
she remembered it, and she felt she should have nothing more 
to do with such an extraordinary family. All the same, a week 
with her parents was enough to make her realise the attraction of 
the Corkerys even more than before. 

‘Did it scare you, May?’ Rosie, the second girl, asked with a 
wicked grin. ‘Cripes, it put the fear of God into me. Pm not 
having any of that de profundis stuff; I’m joining a decent mis- 
sionary order.’ This was the first May had heard of Rosie’s voca- 
tion. Inside a year, she, too, was in a convent, but in Rome, and 
‘having a gas time’, as she casually reported home. 

They really were an extraordinary family, and the Dean was 
as queer as any of them. The Sunday following the ceremony 
May was at dinner there, and he put his hand firmly on her 
shoulder as though he were about to yank off her dress, and gave 
her a crooked smile that would have convinced any reasonable 
observer that he was a sex maniac, and yet May knew that almost 
every waking moment his thoughts were concentrated on outwit- 
ting the Bishop, who seemed to be the greatest enemy of the 
Church since Nero. The Bishop was a Dominican, and the Dean 
felt that a monk’s place was in the cloister. 

‘The man is a bully!’ he said, with an astonishment and grief 
that would have moved any audience but his own family. 

‘Oh, now, Mick!’ said Mrs Corkery placidly. She was accus- 
tomed to hearing the Bishop denounced. 

‘Tm sorry, Josephine,’ the Dean said with a formal regret that 
rang equally untrue. “The man is a bully. An infernal bully, what’s 
more. I’m not criticising you or the Order, Tim,’ he said, looking 
at his nephew over his spectacles, ‘but monks simply have no 
place in ecclesiastical affairs. Let them stick to their prayers is 
what I say.’ 
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‘And a queer way the world would be only for them,’ Joe said. 
Joe was going for the secular priesthood himself, but he didn’t 
like to see his overwhelming uncle get away with too much. 

Their influence on Church history has been disastrous!’ the 
Dean bellowed, reaching for his cigarette case. ‘Always, or almost 
always, disastrous. That man thinks he knows everything.’ 

‘Maybe he does,’ said Joe. 

‘Maybe,’ said the Dean, like an old bull who cannot ignore a 
dart from any quarter. ‘But as well as that, he interferes in every- 
thing, and always publicly, always with the greatest possible 
amount of scandal. “I don’t like the model of that church”; “Take 
away that statue”; “That painting is irreverent”. Begob, Joe, I 
don’t think even you know as much as that. I declare to God, 
Josephine, I believe if anyone suggested it to him that man would 
start inspecting the cut of the schoolgirls’ panties.’ And when 
everyone roared with laughter, the Dean raised his head sternly 
and said, ‘I mean it.’ 

Peter, the youngest boy, never got involved in these family 
arguments about the Bishop, the Orders, or the future of the 
Church. He was the odd man out. He was apprenticed in his 
father’s old firm and would grow up to be owner or partner. In 
every Irish family there is a boy like Peter whose task it is to 
take on the family responsibilities. It was merely an accident that 
he was the youngest. What counted was that he was his mother’s 
favourite. Even before he had a mind to make up, he knew it was 
not for him to become too involved, because someone would have 
to look after his mother in her old age. He might marry, but it 
would have to be a wife who suited her. He was the ugliest of the 
children, though with a monkey ugliness that was almost as attrac- 
tive as Father Tim’s film-star looks and Joe’s ascetic masculine fire. 
He was slow, watchful, and good-humoured, with high cheek- 
bones that grew tiny bushes of hair, and he had a lazy malice that 
could often be as effective as the uproarious indignation of his 
brothers and sisters. 

May, who saw the part he had been cast for, wondered whether 
she couldn’t woo Mrs Corkery as well as another girl. 

After Rosie there was Joe, who was ordained the following 
year, and then Sheela did what seemed — in that family, at least — 
the conventional thing and went into the same convent as Tessie. 

It was an extraordinary family, and May was never quite able to 
understand the fascination it had for her. Partly, of course - and 
this she felt rather than understood — it was the attraction of the 
large family for the only child, the sheer relief of never having 
to wonder what you were going to play next. But beside this 
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there was an attraction rather like that of a large theatrical 
family — the feeling that everything was related to a larger imagi- 
native world. In a sense, the Corkerys always seemed to be 
playing. 

She knew that her own being in love with Peter was part of her 
love affair with the family as a whole, the longing to be connected 
with them, and the teasing she got about Peter from his brothers 
and sisters suggested that they, too, recognised it and were will- 
ing to accept her as one of themselves. But she also saw that her 
chance of ever marrying Peter was extremely slight, because 
Peter was not attracted by her. When he could have been out 
walking with her he was out walking with his friend Mick Mac- 
Donald, and when the pair of them came in while she was in 
the house, Peter behaved to her as though she were nothing more 
than a welcome stranger. He was always polite, always deferential 
— unlike Tim and Joe, who treated her as though she were an extra 
sister, to be slapped on the bottom or pushed out of the way as 
the mood struck them. 

May was a serious girl; she had read books on modern psycho- 
logy, and she knew that the very quality that made Peter settle 
for a life in the world made him unsuitable as a husband. It was 
strange how right the books were about that. He was dominated 
by his mother, and he could flirt with her as he never flirted with 
May. Clearly, no other woman would ever entirely replace his 
mother in his heart. In fact (May was too serious a girl not to 
give things their proper names), Peter was the very type of the 
homosexual — the latent homosexual, as she learned to call it. 

Other boys wanted to go out with her, and she resented Peter’s 
unfailing courtesy, though in more philosophic spells she realised 
that he probably couldn’t help it, and that when he showed his 
almost boyish hero-worship of Mick MacDonald before her it was 
not his fault but Nature’s. All the same, she thought it very 
uncalled-for on the part of Nature, because it left her no particu- 
lar interest in a world in which the only eligible young man was 
a queer. After a year or two of this, her thoughts turned more 
and more to the quiet convent where the Corkery girls content- 
edly carried on their simple lives of meditation and prayer. Once 
or twice she dropped a dark hint that she was thinking of becom- 
ing a nun herself, but each time it led to a scene with her father. 

‘You're a fool, girl!’ he said harshly, getting up to pour himself 
an extra drink. May knew he didn’t altogether resent being pro- 
voked, because it made him feel entitled to drink more. 

‘Now, Jack, you must not say things like that,’ her mother 
said anxiously. 
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‘Of course I have to say it. Look at her! At her age! And she 
doesn’t even have a boy!’ 

‘But if there isn’t a boy who interests her!’ 

“There are plenty of boys who'd interest her if only she be- 
haved like a natural girl,’ he said gloomily. “What do you think 
a boy wants to do with a girl? Say the rosary? She hasn’t be- 
haved naturally ever since she got friendly with that family — 
what’s their name?’ 

‘Corkery, Mrs MacMahon said, having failed to perceive that 
not remembering the Corkerys’ name was the one way the poor 
man had of getting back at them. 

‘Whatever their name is, they’ve turned her into an idiot. That’s 
no great surprise. They never had any brains to distribute, them- 
selves.’ 

‘But still, Jack, you will admit they’ve got on very well.’ 

‘They’ve got on very well!’ he echoed scornfully. ‘In the 
Church! Except that young fellow, the solicitor’s clerk, and I 
suppose he hadn’t brains enough even for the Church. They 
should have put him in the friars.’ 

‘But after all, their uncle is the Dean.’ 

‘Wonderful Dean, too,’ grumbled Jack MacMahon. ‘He drove 
me out of twelve o’clock Mass, so as not to listen to his drivel. 
He can hardly speak decent English, not to mind preaching a 
sermon. “A bunch of baloney!”’ he quoted angrily. ‘If we had 
a proper bishop, instead of the one we have, he’d make that fellow 
speak correctly in the pulpit at least.’ 

‘But it’s only so that his congregation will understand him, 
Jack.’ 

‘Oh, his congregation understands him only too well. Himself 
and his tall hat and his puffed-up airs! Common, that’s what he 
is, and that’s what all the family are, on both sides. If your daugh- 
ter wants to be a nun, you and the Corkerys can arrange it between 
you. But not one penny of my money goes into their pockets, 
believe me!’ 

May was sorry to upset him, but for herself she did not mind 
his loathing of the whole Corkery family. She knew that it was 
only because he was fond of her and dreaded being left without 
her in his old age. He had spoiled her so long as she was not of an 
age to answer him back, and she guessed he was looking forward 
to spoiling his grandchildren even worse because he would not live 
long enough to hear them answer him back. But this, she realised, 
was what the Corkerys had done for her — made all that side of 
life seem unimportant. 

She had a long talk with Mother Agatha, Mrs Corkery’s sister, 
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about her vocation, which confirmed her in her resolution. Mother 
Agatha was very unlike her sister, who was loud-voiced and 
humorous. The Mother Superior was pale, thin, cool, and with 
the slightest trace of an ironic wit that might have passed un- 
noticed by a stupider girl. But May noticed it, and realised that 
she was being observed very closely indeed. 

She and her mother did the shopping for the trousseau, but 
the bills and parcels were kept carefully out of her father’s sight. 
Drunk or sober, he refused to discuss the matter at all. ‘It would 
only upset him just now, poor man,’ her mother said philosophi- 
cally. He was drinking heavily, and when he was in liquor he 
quarrelled a lot with her mother about little things. With May he 
avoided quarrels, or even arguments, and it struck her that he 
was training himself for a life in which he would no longer have 
her to quarrel with. On the day of the Reception he did not drink 
at all, which pleased her, and was icily polite to everybody, but 
when, later, she appeared behind the parlour grille, all in white, 
and the sun caught her, she saw his face in the darkness of the 
parlour, with all the life drained out of it, and suddenly he turned 
and left without a word. It was only then that a real feeling of 
guilt sprang up in her at the thought of the miserable old age that 
awaited him — a man like him, who loved young creatures who 
could not answer him back, and who would explain to them un- 
weariedly about the sun and moon and geography and figures. 
She had answered him back in a way that left him with nothing 
to look forward to. 

All the same, there was something very comforting about the 
life of an enclosed Order. It had been organised a long, long time 
before, by people who knew more about the intrusions of the 
outside world than May did. The panics that had seized her about 
her ability to sustain the life diminished and finally ceased. The 
round of duties, services, and mortifications was exactly what she 
had needed, and little by little she felt the last traces of worldli- 
ness slip from her — even the very human worry about the old age 
of her father and mother. The convent was poor, and not alto- 
gether from choice. Everything in the house was mean and clean 
and cheerful, and May grew to love the old drawing-room that 
had been turned into a chapel, where she knelt, in her own place, 
through the black winter mornings when at home she would still 
be tucked up comfortably in bed. She liked the rough feeling of 
her clothes and the cold of the floor through her sandals, though 
mostly she liked the proximity of Tessie and Sheela. 

There were times when, reading the lives of the saints, she 
wished she had lived in more heroic times, and she secretly 
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invented minor mortifications for herself to make sure she could 
endure them. It was not until she had been in the convent for close 
on a year that she noticed that the minor mortifications were liable 
to be followed by major depressions. Though she was a clever 
woman, she did not try to analyse this. She merely lay awake at 
night and realised that the nuns she lived with — even Tessie and 
Sheela — were not the stuff of saints and martyrs, but ordinary 
women who behaved in religion very much as they would have 
behaved in marriage, and who followed the rule in the spirit in 
which her father went to Mass on Sundays. There was nothing 
whatever to be said against them, and any man who had got one 
of them for a wife would probably have considered himself fortu- 
nate, but all the same there was something about them that was 
not quite grown-up. It was very peculiar and caused her great 
concern. The things that had really frightened her about the 
Order when she was in the world — the loneliness, the austerity, 
the ruthless discipline — now seemed to her meaningless and 
harmless. After that she saw with horror that the great days of the 
Church were over, and that they were merely a lot of perfectly 
commonplace women play-acting austerity and meditation. 

‘But my dear child, Mother Agatha said when May wept out 
her story to her, ‘of course we’re only children. Of course we’re 
only play-acting. How else does a child learn obedience and 
discipline?’ 

And when May talked to her about what the Order had been 
in earlier days, that vague, ironic note crept into Mother Superior’s 
voice, as though she had heard it all many times before. ‘I know, 
Sister,’ she said, with a nod. ‘Believe me, I do know that the 
Order was stricter in earlier times. But you must remember that 
it was not founded in a semi-arctic climate like ours, so there was 
less chance of the sisters dying of double pneumonia. I have 
talked to half the plumbers in town, but it seems that central 
heating is not understood here, . . . Everything is relative. I’m sure 
we suffer just as much in our very comfortable sandals as the early 
sisters suffered in their bare feet, and probably at times rather 
more, but at any rate we are not here for the sole purpose of 
suffering mortification, whatever pleasures it may hold for 
us.’ 

Every word Mother Agatha said made perfect sense to May 
while she was saying it, and May knew she was being ungrateful 
and hysterical, but when the interview was over and the sound 
of her sobs had died away, she was left with the impression that 
Mother Agatha was only another commonplace woman, with a 
cool manner and a sarcastic tongue, who was also acting the part 
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of a nun. She was alone in a world of bad actors and actresses, 
and the Catholicism she had known and believed in was dead. 

A few weeks later she was taken to a private nursing home. ‘Just 
for a short rest, Sister,’ as Mother Agatha said. ‘It’s a very pleasant 
place, and you will find a lot of other Religious there who need 
a rest as well.’ 

There followed an endless but timeless phase of weeping and 
confusion, when all May’s ordinary life was broken up and strange 
men burst into her room and examined her and asked questions 
she did not understand and replied to questions of hers in a way 
that showed they had not understood them either. Nobody seemed 
to realise that she was the last Catholic in the world; nobody un- 
derstood her tears about it. Above all, nobody seemed to be able 
to hear the gramophone record that played continuously in her 
head, and that stopped only when they gave her an injection. 

Then, one spring day, she went into the garden for a walk and a 
young nurse saw her back to her room. Far ahead of them, at the 
other end of a long, white corridor, she saw an old man with his 
back to her, and remembered that she had seen his face many 
times before and had perceived, without paying attention to, his 
long, gloomy, ironic face. She knew she must have remembered 
him, because now she could see nothing but his back, and sud- 
denly the words ‘Who is that queer old man?’ broke through the 
sound of the gramophone record, surprising her as much as 
they seemed to surprise the young nurse. 

‘Oh, him!’ the nurse said, with a smile. ‘Don’t you know him? 
He’s been here for years,’ 

‘But why, Nurse?’ 

‘Oh, he doesn’t think he’s a priest, and he is one really, that’s 
the trouble.’ 

‘But how extraordinary!’ 

‘Isn’t it?’ the nurse said, biting her lower lip in a smile. ‘Cripes, 
you'd think ’twas something you wouldn’t forget. He’s nice, really, 
though,’ she added gravely, as though she felt she had been criti- 

_cising him. 

When they reached May’s room, the young nurse grinned 
again, in a guilty way, and May noticed that she was extravagantly 
pretty, with small gleaming front teeth. 

‘Yow’re getting all right, anyway, she said. 

‘Oh, really?’ May said vaguely, because she knew she was not 
getting all right. ‘Why do you think that, Nurse?’ 

‘Oh, you get to spot things,’ the nurse said with a shrug, and 
left May uncomforted, because she didn’t know if she really did 
get well how she could face the convent and the other nuns again. 
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All of them, she felt, would be laughing at her. Instead of worry- 
ing about the nuns, she went into a mournful daydream about the 
old priest who did not think he was a priest, and next day, when 
her father called, she said intensely, ‘Daddy, there’s a priest in 
here who doesn’t believe he’s a priest — isn’t that extraordinary?’ 
She did not hear the tone of her own voice or know how reason- 
able it sounded, and so she was surprised when her father looked 
away and started fumbling mechanically in his jacket pocket for 
a cigarette. 

‘Well, you don’t have to think you’re a nun either,’ he said, 
with an unsteady voice. ‘Your mother has your own room ready 
for you when you come home.’ 

‘Oh, but Daddy, I have to go back to the convent.’ 

‘Oh, no you don’t. No more convents for you, young lady! 
That’s fixed up already with Mother Superior. It was all a mistake 
from the beginning. You’re coming straight home to your mother 
and me.’ 

Then May knew she was really going to get well, and she 
wanted to go home with him at once, not to go back up the stairs 
behind the big iron door where there was always an attendant 
on duty. She knew that going back home meant defeat, humilia- 
tion, and despair, but she no longer cared even about that. She 
just wanted to take up her life again at the point where it had 
gone wrong, when she had first met the Corkerys. 

Her father brought her home and acted as though he had res- 
cued her from a dragon’s den. Each evening, when he came home 
from work, he sat with her, sipping at his drink and talking 
quietly and comfortably. She felt he was making great efforts to 
assure that she felt protected and relaxed. Most of the time she 
did, but there were spells when she wanted her mother to put 
her back in the nursing home. 

‘Oh, I couldn’t do that,’ her mother said characteristically. ‘Tt 
would upset your poor father too much.’ 

But she did discuss it with the doctor — a young man, thin and 
rather unhealthy-looking, who looked as though he, too, was 
living on his nerves — and he argued with May about it. 

‘But what am I to do, Doctor, when I feel like this?’ she asked 
plaintively. 

‘Go out and get jarred,’ he said briskly. 

‘Get what, Doctor?’ she asked feebly. 

‘Jarred,’ he repeated without embarrassment. ‘Stoned. Polluted. 
Drunk. I don’t mean alone, of course. You need a young fellow 
along with you.’ 

‘Oh, not that again, Doctor!’ she said, and for some reason her 
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voice came out exactly like Mother Agatha’s — which was not how 
she intended it to sound. 

‘And some sort of a job,’ he went on remorselessly. “There isn’t 
a damn thing wrong with you except that you think you’re a 
failure. You're not, of course, but as a result of thinking you are 
you’ve scratched the surface of your mind all over, and when 
you sit here like this, looking out at the rain, you keep rubbing 
it so that it doesn’t heal. Booze, lovemaking, and hard work — they 
keep your hands away from the sore surface, and then it heals 
of its own accord.’ 

She did her best, but it didn’t seem to heal as easily as all that. 
Her father got her a job in the office of a friend, and she listened, 
in fascination, to the chatter of the other secretaries. She even 
went out in the evening with a couple of them and listened to 
their common little love stories. She knew if she had to wait until 
she talked like that about fellows in order to be well, her case was 
hopeless. Instead, she got drunk and told them how she had been 
for years in love with a homosexual, and, as she told it, the story 
became so hopeless and dreadful that she sobbed over it herself. 
After that she went home and wept for hours, because she knew 
that she had been telling lies, and betrayed the only people in 
the world whom she had really cared for. 

Her father made a point of never referring at all to the Corkerys, 
the convent, or the nursing home. She knew that for him this 
represented a real triumph of character, because he loathed the 
Corkerys more than ever for what he believed they had done to 
her. But even he could not very well ignore the latest development 
in the saga. It seemed that Mrs Corkery herself had decided to 
become a nun. She announced placidly to everyone that she had 
done her duty by her family, who were now all comfortably 
settled, and that she felt free to do what she had always wanted 
to do anyhow. She discussed it with the Dean, who practically 
excommunicated her on the spot. He said the family would never 
live down the scandal, and Mrs Corkery told him it wasn’t the 
scandal that worried him at all but the loss of the one house 
where he could get a decent meal. If he had a spark of manliness, 
she said, he would get rid of his housekeeper, who couldn’t cook, 
was a miserable sloven, and ordered him about as if he were a 
schoolboy. The Dean said she would have to get permission in 
writing from every one of her children, and Mrs Corkery replied 
calmly that there was no difficulty whatever about that. 

May’s father didn’t really want to crow, but he could not resist 
pointing out that he had always said the Corkerys had a slate 
loose. 
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‘I don’t see anything very queer about it,’ May said stubbornly. 

‘A woman with six children entering a convent at her age!’ her 
father said, not even troubling to grow angry with her. ‘Even the 
Dean realises it’s mad.’ 

‘It is a little bit extreme, all right,’ her mother said, with a 
frown, but May knew she was thinking of her. 

May had the feeling that Mrs Corkery would make a very good 
nun, if for no other reason than to put her brother and Mother 
Agatha in their place. And of course, there were other reasons. 
As a girl she had wanted to be a nun, but for family reasons it 
was impossible, so she had become a good wife and mother, in- 
stead. Now, after thirty years of pinching and scraping, her family 
had grown away from her and she could return to her early 
dream. There was nothing unbalanced about that, May thought 
bitterly. She was the one who had proved unbalanced. 

For a while it plunged her back into gloomy moods, and they 
were made worse by the scraps of gossip that people passed on to 
her, not knowing how they hurt. Mrs Corkery had collected her 
six letters of freedom and taken them herself to the Bishop, who 
had immediately given in. ‘Spite!’ the Dean pronounced gloomily. 
‘Nothing but spite — all because I don’t support his mad dream of 
turning a modern city into a medieval monastery.’ 

On the day of Mrs Corkery’s Reception, May did not leave the 
house at all. It rained, and she sat by the sitting-room window, 
looking across the city to where the hills were almost invisible. 
She was living Mrs Corkery’s day through — the last day in the 
human world of an old woman who had assumed the burden she 
herself had been too weak to accept. She could see it all as though 
she were back in that mean, bright little chapel, with the old 
woman lying out on the altar, covered with roses like a corpse, 
and an old nun shearing off her thin grey locks. It was all so 
intolerably vivid that May kept bursting into sudden fits of tears 
and whimpering like a child. 

One evening a few weeks later, she came out of the office in 
the rain and saw Peter Corkery at the other side of the street. She 
obeyed her first instinct and bowed her head so as not to look 
at him. Her heart sank as he crossed the road to accost her. 
‘Aren’t you a great stranger, May?’ he asked, with his cheerful _ 
grin. i 

We're very busy in the office these days, Peter,’ she replied, 
with false brightness. 

‘It was only the other night Joe was talking about you. You 
know Joe is up in the seminary now?’ 

‘No. What’s he doing?’ 
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‘Teaching. He finds it a great relief after the mountains. And, 
of course, you know about the mother.’ This was it! 

‘I heard about it. I suppose ye’re all delighted?’ 

‘I wasn’t very delighted,’ he said, and his lips twisted in pain. 
‘Twas the most awful day I ever spent. When they cut off her 
hair— 

‘You don’t have to remind me.’ 

‘I disgraced myself, May. I had to run out of the chapel. And 
here I had two nuns after me, trying to steer me to the lavatory. 
Why do nuns always think a man is looking for a lavatory?’ 

‘I wouldn’t know. I wasn’t a very good one.’ 

‘There are different opinions about that,’ he said gently, but he 
only hurt her more. 

‘And I suppose you'll be next?’ 

‘How next?’ 

‘I was sure you had a vocation, too.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘I never really asked my- 
self. I suppose, in a way, it depends on you.’ 

‘And what have I to say to it?’ she asked in a ladylike tone, 
though her heart suddenly began to pant. 

‘Only whether you’re going to marry me or not. Now I have the 
house to myself and only Mrs Maher looking after me. You re- 
member Mrs Maher?’ 

‘And you think Pd make a cheap substitute for Mrs Maher, 
I suppose?’ she asked, and suddenly all the pent-up anger and 
frustration of years seemed to explode inside her. She realised that 
it was entirely because of him that she had become a nun, because 
of him she had been locked up in a nursing home and lived the 
life of an emotional cripple. “Don’t you think that’s an extra- 
ordinary sort of proposal — if it’s intended to be a proposal.’ 

“Why the hell should I be any good at proposing? How many 
girls do you think I’ve proposed to?’ 

‘Not many, since they didn’t teach you better manners. And it 
would never occur to yourself to say you loved me. Do you?’ she 
almost shouted. ‘Do you love me?’ 

‘Sure, of course I do,” he said, almost in astonishment. ‘T 
wouldn’t be asking you to marry me otherwise. But all the 
same— 

‘All the same, all the same, you have reservations!’ And sud- 
denly language that would have appalled her to hear a few months 
before broke from her, before she burst into uncontrollable tears 
and went running homeward through the rain. ‘God damn you to 
Hell, Peter Corkery! I wasted my life on you, and now in the 
heel of the hunt all you can say to me is “All the same”. You’d 
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better go back to your damn pansy pals, and say it to them.’ 

She was hysterical by the time she reached Summerhill. Her 
father’s behaviour was completely characteristic. He was the 
born martyr and this was only another of the ordeals for which 
he had been preparing himself all his life. He got up and poured 
himself a drink. 

‘Well, there is one thing Pd better tell you now, daughter,’ he 
said quietly but firmly. “That man will never enter this house in my 
lifetime.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, Jack MacMahon!’ his wife said in a rage, and 
she went and poured herself a drink, a thing she did under her 
husband’s eye only when she was prepared to fling it at him. “You 
haven’t a scrap of sense. Don’t you see now that the boy’s mother 
only entered the convent because she knew he’d never feel free 
while she was in the world?’ 

‘Oh, Mother!’ May cried, startled out of her hysterics. 

‘Well, am I right?’ her mother said, drawing herself up. 

‘Oh, you're right, you're right, May said, beginning to sob 
again. ‘Only I was such a fool it never occurred to me. Of course, 
she was doing it for me.’ 

‘And for her son,’ said her mother. ‘And if he’s anything like 
his mother, I’ll be very proud to claim him for a son-in-law.’ 

She looked at her husband, but saw that she had made her 
effect and could now enjoy her drink in peace. ‘Of course, in some 
ways it’s going to be very embarrassing,’ she went on peaceably. 
‘We can’t very well say “Mr Peter Corkery, son of Sister Rosina of 
the Little Flower” or whatever the dear lady’s name is. In fact, 
it’s very difficult to see how we're going to get it into the Press 
at all. However, as I always say, if the worst comes to the worst, 
there’s a lot to be said for a quiet wedding. . . . I do hope you were 
nice to him, May?’ she asked. 

It was only then that May remembered that she hadn’t been 
in the least nice and, in fact, had used language that would have 
horrified her mother. Not that it would make much difference. 
She and Peter had travelled so far together, and by such extra- 


ordinary ways. 
(1966) 
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PEOPLE who have not grown up in a provincial town won't 
know what I mean when I say what Terry Coughlan meant to 
me. People who have won’t need to know. 

As kids we lived a few doors from each other on the same 
terrace, and his sister, Tess, was a friend of my sister, Nan. There 
was a time when I was rather keen on Tess myself. She was a 
small, plump, gay little thing, with rosy cheeks like apples, and 
she played the piano very well. In those days I sang a bit, though 
I hadn’t much of a voice. When I sang Mozart, Beethoven, or 
even Wagner, Terry would listen with brooding approval. When 
I sang commonplace stuff, Terry would make a face and walk out. 
He was a good-looking lad with a big brow and curly black hair, 
a long, pale face and a pair of intent dark eyes. He was always 
well spoken and smart in his appearance. There was nothing 
sloppy about him. 

When he could not learn something by night he got up at five 
in the morning to do it, and whatever he took up, he mastered. 
Even as a boy he was always looking forward to the day when he’d 
have money enough to travel, and he taught himself French 
and German in the time it took me to find out I could not learn 
Irish. He was cross with me for wanting to learn it; according 
to him it had ‘no cultural significance’, but he was crosser still 
with me because I couldn’t learn it. “The first thing you should 
learn to do is to work,’ he would say gloomily. “What’s going to 
become of you if you don’t?’ He had read somewhere that when 
Keats was depressed, he had a wash and brush up. Keats was his 
god. Poetry was never much in my line, except Shelley, and Terry 
didn’t think much of him. 

We argued about it on our evening walks. Maybe you don’t 
remember the sort of arguments you had when you were young. 
Lots of people prefer not to remember, but I like thinking of them. 
A man is never more himself than when he talks nonsense about 
God, Eternity, prostitution, and the necessity for having mis- 
tresses. I argued with Terry that the day of poetry was over, and 
that the big boys of modern literature were the fiction writers — 
the ones we’d heard of in Cork at that time, I mean — the Russians 
and Maupassant. 

‘The Russians are all right,’ he said to me once. ‘Maupassant 
you can forget.’ 
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‘But why, Terry?’ I asked. 

‘Because whatever you say about the Russians, they’re noble,’ 
he said. ‘Noble’ was a great word of his at the time: Shakespeare 
was ‘noble’, Turgenev was ‘noble’, Beethoven was ‘noble’. “They 
are a religious people, like the Greeks, or the English of Shake- 
speare’s time. But Maupassant is slick and coarse and common- 
place. Are his stories literature?’ 

‘Ah, to hell with literature!’ I said. ‘It’s life.’ 

‘Life in this country?’ 

‘Life in his own country, then.’ 

‘But how do you know?’ Terry asked, stopping and staring at 
me. ‘Humanity is the same here as anywhere else. If he’s not true 
of the life we know, he’s not true of any sort of life.’ 

Then he got the job in the monks’ school and I got the job 
in Carmody’s and we began to drift apart. There was no quarrel. 
. It was just that I liked company and Terry didn’t. I got in with 
a wild group — Marshall and Redmond and Donnelan, the solici- 
tor — and we sat up until morning, drinking and settling the 
future of humanity. Terry came with us once, but he didn’t talk, 
and when Donnelan began to hold forth on Shaw and the Life 
Force I could see his face getting dark. You know Donnelan’s 
line — ‘But what I mean — what I want to say ~ Jasus, will some- 
body let me talk? I have something important to say.’ We all 
knew that Donnelan was a bit of a joke, but when I said good 
night to Terry in the hall he turned on me with an angry 
look. 

‘Do those friends of yours do anything but talk?’ he asked. 

‘Never mind, Terry,’ I said. “The Revolution is coming.’ 

‘Not if they have anything to say to it,’ Terry said, and walked 
away from me. I stood there for a while, feeling sorry for myself, 
as you do when you know that the end of a friendship is in sight. 
It didn’t make me happier when I went back to the room and 
Donnelan looked at me as if he didn’t believe his eyes. 

‘Magner,’ he asked, ‘am I dreaming or was there someone with 

our’ 

á Suddenly, for no particular reason, I lost my temper. 

‘Yes, Donnelan,’ I said. ‘But somebody I wouldn’t expect you 
to recognise.’ 

That, I suppose, was the last flash of the old love, and after 
that it was bogged down in argument. Donnelan said that Terry 
lacked flexibility — flexibility! 

Occasionally I met Tess with her little shopping basket and her 
round rosy cheeks, and she would say reproachfully, ‘Ah, Ted, 
aren’t you becoming a great stranger? What did we do to you 
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at all?’ And a couple of times I dropped round to sing a song and 
borrow a book, and Terry told me about his work as a teacher. 
He was a bit disillusioned with his job, and you wouldn’t wonder. 
Some of the monks kept a mackintosh and muffler handy so that 
they could drop out to the pictures after dark with some doll. 
And then there was a thundering row when Terry discovered 
that a couple of his brightest boys were being sent up for public 
examinations under the names of notorious ignoramuses, so as 
to bolster up the record. When Brother Dunphy, the head- 
master, argued with Terry that it was only a simple act of 
charity, Terry replied sourly that it seemed to him more like a 
criminal offence. After that he got the reputation of being impos- 
sible and was not consulted when Patrick Dempsey, the boy he 
really liked, was put up for examination as Mike MacNamara, the 
County Councillors son — Mike the Moke, as Terry called 
him. 

Now, Donnelan is a gas-bag, and, speaking charitably, a bit of 
a fool, but there were certain things he learned in his Barrack 
Street slum. One night he said to me, “Ted, does that fellow 
Coughlan drink?’ ‘Drink?’ I said, laughing outright at him. “Him- 
self and a sparrow would have about the same consumption of 
liquor.’ Nothing ever embarrassed Donnelan, who had the hide of 
a rhinoceros. 

‘Well, you might be right,’ he said reasonably, ‘but, begor, I 
never saw a sparrow that couldn’t hold it.’ 

I thought myself that Donnelan was dreaming, but next time 
I met Tess I sounded her. ‘How’s that brother of yours keeping?’ 
I asked. ‘Ah, fine, Ted, why?’ she asked, as though she was really 
surprised. ‘Oh, nothing,’ I said. ‘Somebody was telling me that he 
wasn’t looking well.’ 

‘Ah, he’s that way this long time, Ted,’ she replied, ‘and ’tis 
nothing only the want of sleep. He studies too hard at night, and 
then he goes wandering all over the country, trying to work off 
the excitement. Sure, I’m always at him!’ 

That satisfied me. I knew Tess couldn’t tell me a lie. But then, 
one moonlight night about six months later, three or four of us ` 
were standing outside the hotel — the night porter had kicked 
us out in the middle of an argument, and we were finishing it 
there. Two was striking from Shandon when I saw Terry coming 
up the pavement towards us. I never knew whether he recognised 
me or not, but all at once he crossed the street, and even I could 
see that the man was drunk. 

“Tell me,’ said Donnelan, peering across at him, ‘is that a spar- 
row I see at this hour of night?’ All at once he spun round on his 
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heels, splitting his sides with laughing. ‘Magner’s sparrow!’ he 
said. ‘Magner’s sparrow!’ I hope in comparing Donnelan with a 
rhinoceros I haven’t done injustice to either party. 

I saw then what was happening. Terry was drinking all right, 
but he was drinking unknown to his mother and sister. You 
might almost say he was drinking unknown to himself. Other 
people could be drunkards, but not he. So he sat at home reading, 
or pretending to read, until late at night, and then slunk off to 
some low pub on the quays where he hoped people wouldn’t 
recognise him, and came home only when he knew his family 
was in bed. 

For a long time I debated with myself about whether I shouldn’t 
talk to him. If I made up my mind to do it once, I did it twenty 
times. But when I ran into him in town, striding slowly along, and 
saw the dark, handsome face with the slightly ironic smile, I lost 
courage. His mind was as keen as ever — it may even have been 
a shade too keen. He was becoming slightly irritable and arrogant. 
The manners were as careful and the voice was as pleasant as ever 
—a little too much so. The way he raised his hat high in the air 
to some woman who passed and whipped the big handkerchief 
from his breast pocket reminded me of an old actor going down 
in the world. The farther down he went the worse the acting got. 
He wouldn’t join me for a drink; no, he had this job that simply 
must be finished tonight. How could I say to him, “Terry, for 
God’s sake, give up trying to pretend you have work to do. I know 
you’re an imposter and you're drinking yourself to death.’ You 
couldn’t talk like that to a man of his kind. People like him are 
all of a piece; they have to stand or fall by something inside 
themselves. 

He was forty when his mother died, and by that time it looked 
as though he’d have Tess on his hands for life as well. I went 
back to the house with him after the funeral. He was cruelly 
broken up. I discovered that he had spent his first few weeks 
abroad that summer and he was full of it. He had stayed in 
Paris and visited the cathedrals round, and they had made a deep 
impression on him. He had never seen real architecture before. I 
had a vague hope that it might have jolted him out of the rut 
he had been getting into, but I was wrong. It was worse he was 
getting. 

Then, a couple of years later, I was at home one evening, 
finishing up some work, when a knock came to the door. I opened 
it myself and saw old Pa Hourigan, the policeman, outside. Pa 
had a schoolgirl complexion and a white moustache, China blue 
eyes and a sour elderly mouth, like a baby who has learned the 
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facts of life too soon. It surprised me because we never did more 
than pass the time of day. 

‘May I speak to you for a moment, Mr Magner?’ he asked 
modestly. ‘’Tis on a rather private matter.’ 

‘You can to be sure, Sergeant,’ I said, joking him. Tm not a 
bit afraid. Tis years since I played ball on the public street. Have 
a drink.’ 

‘I never touch it, going on night duty,’ he said, coming into the 
front room. ‘I hope you will pardon my calling, but you know I 
am not a man to interfere in anyone else’s private affairs.’ 

By this time he had me puzzled and a bit anxious. I knew 
him for an exceptionally retiring man, and he was clearly 
upset. 

UAL. of course you're not,’ I said. “No one would accuse you 
of it. Sit down and tell me what the trouble is.’ 

‘Aren’t you a friend of Mr Coughlan, the teacher?’ he asked. 

‘Iam,’ I said. 

‘Mr Magner,’ he said, exploding on me, ‘can you do nothing 
with the man?’ 

T looked at him for a moment and had a premonition of disaster. 

‘Is it as bad as that?’ I asked. 

‘It cannot go on, Mr Magner,’ he said, shaking his head. ‘It 
cannot go on. I saved him before. Not because he was anything 
to me, because I hardly knew the man. Not even because of his 
poor decent sister, though I pity her with my whole heart and 
soul. It was for the respect I have for education. And you know 
that, Mr Magner,’ he added earnestly, meaning (which was true 
enough) that I owed it to him that I had never paid a fine for 
drinking during prohibited hours. 

“We all know it, Sergeant,’ I said. ‘And I assure you, we appre- 
ciate it.’ 

“No one knows, Mr Magner,’ he went on, ‘what sacrifices Mrs 
Hourigan and myself made to put that boy of ours through 
college, and I would not give it to say to him that an educated 
man could sink so low. But there are others at the barracks who 
don’t think the way I do. I name no names, Mr Magner, but 
there are those who would be glad to see an educated man 
humiliated.’ 

‘What is it, Sergeant?’ I asked. ‘Drink?’ 

‘Mr Magner,’ he said indignantly, ‘when did I ever interfere 
with an educated man for drinking? I know when a man has 
a lot on his mind he cannot always do without stimulants.’ 

“You don’t mean drugs?’ I asked. The idea had crossed my 
mind once or twice. 
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‘No, Mr Magner, I do not,’ he said, quivering with indigna- 
tion. ‘I mean those low, loose, abandoned women that I would 
have whipped and transported.’ 

If he had told me that Terry had turned into a common thief, 
I couldn’t have been more astonished and horrified. Horrified 
is the word. 

‘You don’t mind my saying that I find that very hard to 
believe, Sergeant?’ I asked. 

‘Mr Magner,’ he said with great dignity, ‘in my calling a man 
does not use words lightly.’ 

‘I know Terry Coughlan since we were boys together, and I 
never as much as heard an unseemly word from him,’ I said. 

‘Then all I can say, Mr Magner, is that I’m glad, very glad that 
you've never seen him as I have, in a condition I would not com- 
pare to the beasts.’ There were real tears in the old man’s eyes. 
‘I spoke to him myself about it. At four o’clock this morning I sep- 
arated him from two of those vile creatures that I knew well were 
robbing him. I pleaded with him as if he was my own brother. 
“Mr Coughlan,” I said, “what will your soul do at the Judge- 
ment?” And Mr Magner, in decent society I would not repeat 
the disgusting reply he made me.’ 

‘Corruptio optimi pessima; I said to myself. 

“That is Latin, Mr Magner,’ the old policeman said with real 
pleasure. 

‘And it means “Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds”, 
Sergeant,’ I said. ‘T don’t know if I can do anything. I suppose PI 
have to try. If he goes on like this he’ll destroy himself, body 
and soul.’ 

‘Do what you can for his soul, Mr Magner,’ whispered the old 
man, making for the door. ‘As for his body, I wouldn’t like to 
answer.’ At the door he turned with a mad stare in his blue eyes. 
‘I would not like to answer,’ he repeated, shaking his grey pate 
again. 

“it gave me a nasty turn. Pa Hourigan was happy. He had done 
his duty but mine still remained to be done. I sat for an hour, 
thinking about it, and the more I thought, the more hopeless it 
seemed. Then I put on my hat and went out. 

Terry lived at that time in a nice little house on College Road; 
a little red-brick villa with a bow window. He answered the door 
himself, a slow, brooding, black-haired man with a long pale 
face. He didn’t let on to be either surprised or pleased. 

‘Come in,’ he said with a crooked smile. ‘Youw’re a great stran- 
ger, aren’t you?’ 

‘You're a bit of a stranger yourself, Terry,’ I said jokingly. Then 
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Tess came out, drying her hands in her apron. Her little cheeks 
were as rosy as ever, but the gloss was gone. I had the feeling that 
now there was nothing much she didn’t know about her brother. 
Even the nervous smile suggested that she knew what I had come 
for — of course, old Hourigan must have brought him home. 

‘Ah, Ted, ’tis a cure for sore eyes to see you,’ she said. “You'll 
have a cup? You will, to be sure.’ 

‘You'll have a drink,’ Terry said. 

‘Do. you know, I think I will, Terry,’ I said, seeing a nice natural 
opening for the sort of talk I had in mind. 

‘Ah, you may as well have both,’ said Tess, and a few minutes 
later she brought in the tea and cake. It was like old times until 
she left us, and then it wasn’t. Terry poured out the whiskey for 
me and the tea for himself, though his hand was shaking so 
badly that he could scarcely lift his cup. It was not all pretence; 
he didn’t want to give me an opening, that was all. There was a 
fine print over his head — I think it was a Constable of Salisbury 
Cathedral. He talked about the monastery school, the usual clever, 
bitter, contemptuous stuff about monks, inspectors and pupils. 
The whole thing was too carefully staged, the lifting of the cup 
and the wiping of the moustache, but it hypnotised me. There 
was something there you couldn’t do violence to. I finished my 
drink and got up to go. 

‘What hurry is on you?’ he asked irritably. 

I mumbled something about it’s getting late. 

‘Nonsense!’ he said. “You’re not a boy any longer.’ 

Was he just showing off his strength of will or hoping to put 
off the evil hour when he would go slinking down the quays 
again? 

‘Ah, they’ll be expecting me,’ I said, and then, as I used to 
do when we were younger, I turned to the bookcase. ‘I see you have 
a lot of Maupassant at last,’ I said. 

‘I bought them last time I was in Paris,’ he said, standing 
beside me and looking at the books as though he were seeing 
them for the first time. 

‘A death-bed repentance?’ I asked lightly, but he ignored me. 

‘I met another great admirer of his there,’ he said sourly. ‘A 
lady you should meet some time.’ 

Td love to if I ever get there,’ I said. 

‘Her address is the Rue de Grenelle; he said, and then with 
a wild burst of mockery, ‘the left-hand pavement.’ 

At last his guard was down, and it was Maupassant’s name that 
had done it. And still I couldn’t say anything. An angry flush 
mounted his pale dark face and made it sinister in its violence. 
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‘I suppose you didn’t know I indulged in that hideous vice?’ 
he snarled. 

‘I heard something,’ I said. ‘I’m sorry, Terry.’ 

The angry flush died out of his face and the old brooding 
look came back. 

‘A funny thing about those books,’ he said. ‘This woman I was 
speaking about, I thought she was bringing me to a hotel. I sup- 
pose I was a bit muddled with drink, but after dark one of these 
places is much like another. “This isn’t a hotel,” I said when we 
got upstairs. “No,” she said, “it’s my room.”’ 

As he told it, I could see that he was living it all over again, 
something he could tell nobody but myself. 

“There was a screen in the corner. I suppose it’s the result of 
reading too much romantic fiction, but I thought there might be 
somebody hidden behind it. There was. You’d never guess 
what?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘A baby,’ he said, his eyes boring through me. ‘A child of maybe 
eighteen months. I wouldn’t know. While I was looking, she 
changed him. He didn’t wake.’ 

“What was it?’ I asked, searching for the message that he 
obviously thought the incident contained. ‘A dodge?’ 

‘No,’ he said almost grudgingly. ‘A country girl in trouble, 
trying to support her child, that’s all. We went to bed and she 
fell asleep. I couldn’t. It’s many years now since I’ve been able 
to sleep like that. So I put on the light and began to read one 
of the books that I carried round in my pocket. The light woke 
her and she wanted to see what I had. “Oh, Maupassant,” she 
said. “He’s a great writer.” “Is he?” I said. I thought she might 
be repeating something she’d picked up from one of her custom- 
ers. She wasn’t. She began to talk about Boule de Suif. It reminded 
me of the arguments we used to have in our young days.’ Sud- 
denly he gave me a curious boyish smile. You remember, when 
we used to walk up the river together.’ 

‘Oh, I remember,’ I said with a sigh. 

“We were terrible young idiots, the pair of us,’ he said sadly. 
“Then she began to talk about The Tellier Household. I said it 
had poetry. “Oh, if it’s poetry you want, you don’t go to Maupas- 
sant. You go to Vigny, you go to Musset, but Maupassant is life, 
and life isn’t poetry. It’s only when you see what life can do to 
you that you realise what a great writer Maupassant is.” .. . 
Wasn’t that an extraordinary thing to happen?’ he asked fiercely, 
and again the angry colour mounted his cheeks. 

‘Extraordinary,’ I said, wondering if Terry himself knew how 
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extraordinary it was. But it was exactly as if he were reading the 
thoughts as they crossed my mind. 

‘A prostitute from some French village, a drunken old waster 
from an Irish provincial town, lying awake in the dawn in Paris, 
discussing Maupassant. And the baby, of course. Maupassant 
would have made a lot of the baby.’ 

‘I declare to God, I think if Pd been in your shoes, Pd have 
brought them back with me,’ I said. I knew when I said it that 
I was talking nonsense, but it was a sort of release for all the 
bitterness inside me. 

‘What?’ he asked, mocking me. ‘A prostitute and her baby? 
My dear Mr Magner, you’re becoming positively romantic in 
your old age.’ 

‘A man like you should have a wife and children,’ I said. 

‘Ah, but that’s a different story,’ he said malevolently. ‘Maupas- 
sant would never have ended a story like that.’ 

And he looked at me almost triumphantly with those mad, 
dark eyes. I knew how Maupassant would have ended that story 
all right. Maupassant, as the girl said, was life, and life was 
pretty nearly through with Terry Coughlan. 


EIEN 


UNAPPROVED ROUTE 


(1945-1968) 


BETWEEN men and women, as between neighbouring states, 
there are approved roads which visitors must take. Others they 
take at their peril, no matter how high-minded their intentions 
may be. 

When I lived in England I became friendly with another Irish- 
man, named Frankie Daly. Frankie was the sort of man men 
like. He was scrupulous, but not so as to irritate people who 
might have scruples of a different kind. Exacting with himself, 
he was tolerant of others. The good qualities he had — conscien- 
tiousness, loyalty, and generosity — were not those he demanded 
of his friends, and, as a result, they made great efforts to show 
them where he was concerned. Even Mick Flynn, who lived by 
borrowing, made a hullabaloo about paying back a pound he 
owed to Frankie. 

Frankie and I were also friendly with two school-mistresses who 
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had a little cottage in School Lane, and they frequently joined us 
in the pub for a drink. Rosalind and Kate could have been sisters, 
they had so little in common. Kate was a born spinster, lean, plain, 
and mournful, and with the kindest heart in the world. She was 
very left-wing and tended to blame most of her troubles on 
capitalism. Rosalind was a good-looking girl with a fat and rather 
sullen face who was always up and down with some man, usually 
— according to Kate, at any rate — of the shadiest kind. Women 
with a man on their hands usually vote Tory — they dislike being 
interrupted — and Rosalind was a Conservative. Cooking being 
a form of activity associated with love-making, she was also an 
excellent cook, while Kate, who adored food, not only couldn’t 
cook herself, but was driven into hysterics of fastidiousness by the 
mere sight of cooking fat. She felt about grease as she felt about 
men, and I sometimes had a suspicion that she identified the two. 
I often wondered how she could face the liquidation of capitalists 
and all the blood and mess it would involve. 

One day another fellow-countryman of Frankie and myself 
turned up on a temporary job. He was a shambling, good-natured, 
high-spirited man, given to funny stories and inexplicable fits 
of morose anger. Lodgings were scarce and hotels expensive, so 
the girls offered him a room in the cottage. He settled down so 
well with them that inside a week or so he and Rosalind were 
lovers. She simply could not be kept away from men. 

Kate then devoted herself entirely to the task of hating Jim 
Hourigan, and being as rude to him as she dared with Rosalind 
there. Having a lover of Rosalind’s in the cottage was like having 
endless greasy frying-pans to dodge; she couldn’t move without 
seeing a masculine singlet or a pair of socks. Kate derived enorm- 
ous pleasure from her own griefs, and she told us with gloomy 
humour that it had been bad enough before, lying awake and 
wondering what Rosalind was up to, but this had been nothing to 
lying awake and knowing what she was up to. She couldn’t kick 
up a row with Rosalind, who had an unpredictable and violent 
temper where men were concerned. Kate rationalised this to her- 
self by saying that Rosalind, being a girl of exceptional intellig- 
ence, knew they were all wasters, but was too proud to admit it. She 
told us that Rosalind never had had any taste, that all the men she 
knew had exploited her, that Jim Hourigan was only another of 
them, and that the only consolation was that she was there her- 
self, ready to pick up the pieces when the inevitable disillusion- 
ment came. Frankie and I only laughed at Kate’s groans. We 
didn’t know what sort Jim Hourigan was, and we didn’t really 
care much. 
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When his job ended, he returned to Ireland, after making many 
promises of bringing the girls for a long summer holiday there, 
and of returning himself at the first opportunity. Kate was very 
cheerful because she was quite convinced that he didn’t mean a 
word of it — she had the lowest view of his character and motives — 
and was delighted to have Rosalind and the cottage to herself 
again. Rosalind, too, was cheerful because, never before having 
had anything to do with an Irishman, she took all his promises for 
Gospel, had everything ready for her holiday in the summer, 
and was certain that Hourigan would then ask her to marry him. 
She wrote him long, animated letters, cleverly recalling our little 
town and the characters he had met there, and quoting Kate’s 
doleful predictions about the weather, the European situation, 
and the cost of living. 

There was an alarming lack of response to her letters; finally 
they did produce a wet spark of a picture postcard, saying how 
much Hourigan looked forward to coming back, that might have 
encouraged a more persevering correspondent, but merely infuri- 
ated Rosalind. She wasn’t accustomed to having her brilliant 
letters treated with such lack of ceremony and told him so, but 
this didn’t produce even a spark. Kate began to put on weight, 
though how she did was a miracle, because Rosalind was so upset 
she refused to cook, and Kate had not only to eat sausages — which 
she loathed — but even to clean the disgusting frying-pan her- 
self. 

But that wasn’t the end of Kate’s troubles. Imprudent as usual, 
Rosalind was having a baby. Now, in the natural way of things, 
a nice baby without any messy father to get in the way would 
have been Kate’s idea of bliss, but bliss of that sort is not contem- 
plated in English provincial towns. To begin with, Rosalind would 
lose her job; women teachers cannot have babies without marriage 
lines; the thing is unknown. Besides, the landlady would be bound 
to ask them to leave; this was also part of the drill, and even if 
the landlady had been a considerate woman, which she wasn’t, 
she would still have found it difficult to overlook such conduct. 
They would have to try and hush things up, and put the baby 
out to nurse. 

This was where Rosalind became completely unmanageable. 
She said she wanted to keep her baby, and she didn’t mind who 
knew. Just the same she stopped coming to the public-house with 
the rest of us, and Kate, gloomier than ever, came alone. She was 
depressed by her failure to make Rosalind see reason. It would 
only be for a couple of years, and then they could make some 
arrangement, like pretending to adopt the baby. 
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‘That wouldn’t be so very good, Kate,’ Frankie said when she 
mentioned it to him. 

‘Well, what else can she do, Frankie? Go out as a charwoman?’ 

‘Those are questions that answer themselves, Kate,’ he said 
stubbornly. ‘A baby put out to nurse is a question that never 
answers itself.’ 

Next evening, without saying anything to Kate or me, he called 
to the cottage and found Rosalind sitting alone over the fire. 

‘Coming down to the pub, Rosa?’ he asked cheerfully. 

‘No, Frankie, thanks,’ she said, without looking up. 

‘Why not? You know it’s not the same without you.’ 

She covered her face with her hands. Frankie sat awkwardly 
with his legs stretched out, sucking his pipe. 

‘Kate tells me you don’t want to part with the child. r 

‘It seems Pm not likely to be asked.’ 

‘All the same, I think you’re right and Kate is wrong, he said 
gravely. 

‘That’s easily said, Frankie,’ she replied. ‘It isn’t so easy for Kate, 
with her job to mind.’ 

‘If that’s how you feel about it, wouldn’t it be better for you 
to marry?’ 

‘The man who got me would get a treasure,’ she said savagely. 
‘Whistled after in the street!’ 

‘That’s a matter for him,’ said Frankie. ‘Plenty of men would 
be very glad to marry you. You mustn’t let a thing like this make 
you undervalue yourself.’ 

‘Ah, talk sense, Frankie!’ she said wearily. “Who’d marry me in 
the middle of all this scandal?’ 

‘I would, to begin with — if you hadn’t anyone you liked better.’ 

‘You?’ she asked incredulously. 

‘And consider myself very much honoured,’ Frankie added 
steadily. 

‘Are you serious, Frankie?’ she asked, almost angrily. 

‘Of course I’m serious.’ 

‘And face all the humiliation of it?’ 

‘There isn’t any humiliation,’ he said flatly. “That’s where you're 
mistaken. There’s no humiliation where there hasn’t been any 
offence. The offence is in deceiving others, not in being deceived 
ourselves.’ 

‘Oh, I can’t, Frankie, I can’t,’ she said desperately. ‘Tve made 
a fool of myself over this waster, and I can’t let another man 
shoulder my burdens.’ 

‘There’s no particular burden either,’ he said. ‘You mustn’t 
think I’m asking you only because you're in a fix. Pd have asked 
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you anyway when this thing was all over and you could make up 
your own mind. I’m only asking now in case it might make the 
immediate future a bit easier.’ 

‘Why didn’t you ask me before?’ 

‘Maybe because I felt I hadn’t much to offer you,’ Frankie said, 
with a shy smile. 

‘My God,’ she said, rising. Td have married you like a shot.’ 

She sat on his knee and hugged him despairingly. He was a 
clumsy lover. He talked in an apologetic, worried tone about his 
job, his home, and his family; how much he earned and where 
they could live. She didn’t listen. She thought of what it would 
mean to her to start life again, free of this nightmare. Then she 
took him by the shoulders and looked into his eyes with the air 
of a sleepwalker. 

‘TI do it,’ she said. ‘God help me, Frankie, I hate it, but PIH do 
it for the kid’s sake. All I can say is that I’ll make it up to you. 
You needn’t be afraid of that. Pl make it up to you all 
right.’ 

Kate, whose low view of life had led her to take a low view of its 
Creator, almost got converted because of it. She had always liked 
Frankie, but her experience of people she liked had been that 
they only got her into fresh trouble, and that it was better, if you 
could manage it, to have nothing to do with anybody. She wasn’t 
the only one who admired Frankie’s behaviour. It dawned on 
others of us that he had done exactly what we would have done 
ourselves except for what people might think. Actually, as we dis- 
covered, ‘people’, meaning the neighbours with one or two excep- 
tions, liked Rosalind and were pleased to see her escape the 
machine of social ignominy reserved for women with more feeling 
than calculation in them. ‘| 

Frankie and Rosalind were married quietly and went to live in 
a little cottage some miles outside the town, a rather lonely cot- 
tage with low beams, high chimneys, and breakneck staircases, 
but it had a big garden which Rosalind enjoyed. She kept on her 
job; she knew the other teachers knew, but now it only amused 
her. It was wonderful to have Frankie there as a prop. Up to this, 
all the men she had lived with had taken advantage of her, and 
she had accepted it in a cynical, good-humoured way, as part of 
the price you had to pay for being too fond of them. She believed, 
as Kate did, that men were like that, but she was lacking in any 
desire to reform them. 

Under Frankie’s care she grew round as a tum, stupid, and quite 
remarkably beautiful, while Kate managed to look as like the 
anxious father of her unborn child as a girl could look. But the 
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change in Frankie was even more remarkable. He had always kept 
a youthful freshness, but now he suddenly began to look like a 
boy of seventeen. It might have been something to do with Rosa- 
lind’s cooking ~ Kate, who had begun to feel the lack of it, visited 
them every day — but he rang her up regularly at school to see 
that she was all right, raced for his bus to get home early in the 
evenings, and took her for her evening walk to the pub. He was 
full of banter and tricks, and Rosalind looked on with the affec- 
tionate calm of a woman watching the man she loves make a fool 
of himself. And it really was pleasant those summer evenings 
outside the public-house, watching that late flowering of emotion, 
the bachelor crust of caution breaking up, the little shoots of 
sentiment beginning to peer out. 

Their happiness was lyrical. It was only at odd times that Rosa- 
lind remembered her griefs, and usually it was in the early morn- 
ing when she was waked by the heaving of the child within her, 
listened to the birds outside their window, and felt deserted even 
with Frankie beside her. Not to wake him, she sniffled quietly 
into her handkerchief, her back turned on him and her body 
shaken with suppressed sobs. When he woke, she still tried to 
keep away from him. 

‘What ails you now didn’t ail you before?’ he would ask humor- 
ously. 

‘What you’ve got in me.’ 

“What’s that?’ 

‘I told you — a daisy!’ 

‘No, that was what I told you, he said, and slapped her bottom 
affectionately. 

Then she bawled without restraint and beat her stomach. 

‘Why can’t it be yours?’ she cried despairingly. 

‘One thing at a time,’ said Frankie. 

He believed her; that was his mistake. He really thought when 
he heard her lonely weeping that it was merely the ambiguity 
of her position that caused it, and not the humiliation of being 
rejected and hounded into marriage with someone else by a tramp 
like Hourigan. Frankie was a decent man; he didn’t realise that 
in circumstances like those no woman can ever be happy, even 
with the best man in the world — even with the man she loves. 
Love, in fact, has nothing to do with it. To ignore that is to 
ignore a woman’s vanity, the mainspring of her character. 

Her time came in the middle of the night, and Frankie returned 

from the nursing home in the early morning in a stupor of misery 
and astonishment; misery at the mere possibility that her life 
might be in danger, astonishment that anyone’s life could pos- 
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sibly mean so much to him. He lit the fire, but then found that 
he couldn’t bear the little cottage without her; it too seemed in 
a stupor of misery, wondering when she would come back, put 
on that house-coat, boil that kettle, and wash those dishes. He 
wanted to make himself breakfast, but could not bring himself 
to touch the things that were properly hers and that stood waiting 
for her with the infinite patience of inanimate things. He swore 
at himself when he realised that he was identifying his grief with 
that of a common tea-kettle. He had some breakfast in a café, and 
then went off, walking through the countryside, merely halting 
for a drink while he rang up the nursing home. It was evening 
before everything was over and Rosalind and the child — a son — 
safe, and then he took a car straight there. 

She was still stupefied with drugs when he was admitted, but 
she clung to him passionately. 

‘Don’t look!’ she said fiercely. “Not till the next time.’ 

‘T thought he was yours,’ Frankie said with a grin and smiled 
down at the little morsel in the cot. ‘Cripes!’ he added savagely. 
‘Wouldn’t you think they could get them out without clawing 
them?’ 

‘Did you hear the children playing on the doorstep?’ she asked 
happily. 

‘No,’ Frankie said in surprise. ‘What were they playing?’ 

‘Hamlet, I think,’ she said, closing her eyes, and, seeing how 
her thoughts drifted in and out of the drug, he tiptoed out. In 
sheer relief he knocked back three whiskies in quick succession, 
but failed to get drunk. Then he tried for some of the old gang 
to sit and drink with, but, by one of those coincidences that always 
occur at moments like that, we were all out. It was just that he 
didn’t want to go home. When he did get out of the bus and 
crossed the common towards the cottage he saw a man’s figure 
step out of the shadow of the trees beside it and knew at once 
who it was. His heart sank. 

‘Frankie!’ Jim Hourigan said imploringly, ‘Pd like a word 
with you.’ 

Frankie halted. He had a sudden feeling of foreboding. 

‘You’d better come inside,’ he said in a troubled voice. 

He went ahead into the sitting-room and switched on the light, 
and the electric fire which stood in the big open hearth. Then 
he turned and faced Hourigan, who was standing by the door. The 
man looked half-distracted, his eyes were wild, his hair was in 
disorder. 

‘What is it?’ he asked curtly. 

‘Frankie,’ Hourigan muttered. ‘I want a word with Rosalind.’ 
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‘Rosalind is in hospital.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ Hourigan said, flapping his hands like an old 
man. ‘She said she was going there. But I wanted to see you first, 
to get your permission. It’s only to explain to her, Frankie — that’s 
all.’ 


Frankie concealed his surprise at Hourigan’s statement that 
Rosalind had told him anything. 

‘I don’t think she’s in a state for seeing anybody, you know,’ 
he said in a level tone. “The boy was born only a couple of hours 
ago.’ 

‘Christ!’ Hourigan said, beating the table with his fist and 
shaking his head as though tossing water from his eyes. “That’s 
all that was missing. I came late for the fair as usual. My first 
child is born and I’m not even there. All right, Frankie, all right, 
he added in a crushed tone, ‘I see ’tis no good. But tell her all the 
same. Tell her I never knew a thing about it till I got her letter. 
That God might strike me dead this minute if the idea ever crossed 
my mind!’ 

Frankie looked at him in surprise. There was no mistaking the 
man’s abject misery. 

‘What letter was this?’ he asked. 

‘The letter she sent me before she went in, Hourigan hurried 
on, too distraught to notice the bewilderment in Frankie’s voice. 
“You don’t think I’d have treated her like that if I knew? You can 
think what you like of me, Frankie, and it won't be anything worse 
than I think of myself, but not that, Frankie, not that! I wouldn't 
do it to a woman I picked up in the street, and I loved that girl, 
Frankie. I declare to God J did? He began to wave his arms 
wildly again, looking round the little sitting-room without see- 
ing anything. ‘It’s just that I’m no damn good at writing letters. 
The least thing puts me off. I'd be saying to myself Fd be there 
before the letter. I said the same thing to her on a card, Frankie, 
but then, the mother died, and I was in a terrible state — oh, the 
usual things! I know ’tis no excuse, and I’m not making excuses, 
but that’s the way I am. If I had any idea I’d have been over to 
her by the first boat. You must tell her that, Frankie. She must 
know it herself.’ 

‘When did you get this letter?’ asked Frankie. 

‘Oh, only yesterday, Frankie,’ exclaimed Hourigan, entirely 
missing the import of Frankie’s question. ‘I swear to God I didn’t 
waste an hour. I’m travelling all night. I couldn’t sleep and I 
couldn’t eat. It was all that damn letter. It nearly drove me out of 
my mind. Did you see it, Frankie?’ 

‘No,’ said Frankie. 
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‘Well, you’d better. Mind, I don’t blame her a bit, but it’s not 
true, it’s not true!’ 

He took the letter from his wallet and passed it to Frankie. 
Frankie sat down and put on his glasses. Hourigan bent over 
the back of the armchair, reading it again in a mutter. 

‘Dear Jim Hourigan,’ Frankie read silently, ‘By this time to- 
morrow I'll be in a hospital, having your child. This will prob- 
ably be more satisfaction to you than it is to me and my husband. 
Tam sure you will be disappointed to know that I have a husband, 
but in this life we can’t expect everything.’ 

‘Now, that’s what I mean, Frankie,’ Hourigan said desperately, 
jabbing at the lines with his forefinger. “That’s not fair, and she 
knows it’s not fair. She knows I’m not as mean as that, what- 
ever faults I have.’ 

‘I wouldn’t worry too much about that,’ Frankie said heavily, 
realising that Hourigan and he were not reading the same letter. 
It was almost as though they were not concerned with the same 
woman. This was a woman whom Frankie had never seen. He 
went on reading. 

‘If the child takes after you, it might be better for more than 
Frank and myself that it shouldn’t live. My only hope is that it 
may learn something from my husband. If ever a good man can 
make up to a child for the disaster of a bad father, your child will 
have every chance. So far as I can, I’ll see that he gets it, and will 
never know any more of you than he knows now.’ It was signed in 
full: “Rosalind Daly’. 

Hourigan sighed. 

“You explain to her, Frankie,’ he said despairingly. ‘I couldn't.’ 

‘I think it would be better if you explained it yourself,’ Frankie 
said, folding up the letter and giving it back. 

“You think she’ll see me?’ Hourigan asked doubtfully. 

‘I think she’d better see you,’ Frankie said in a dead voice. 

‘Only for ten minutes, Frankie; you can tell her that. Once I 
explain to her, IIl go away, and I give you my word that neither 
of you will ever see me here again.’ 

‘TI talk to her myself in the morning,’ Frankie said. ‘You'd 
better ring me up at the office some time after twelve.’ 

Hourigan shambled away across the common, blabbing poetic 
blessings on Frankie’s head and feeling almost elated. How 
Frankie felt, he never said. Perhaps if Hourigan had known how 
he felt, he might have left that night without seeing Rosalind. He 
wasn’t a bad chap, Jim Hourigan, though not exactly perceptive, 
even as regards the mother of his child. 

But Rosalind had perception enough for them both. When 
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Frankie called next morning, the effect of the drug had worn off, 
and she knew from the moment he entered that something seri- 
ous had happened. He was as gentle as ever, but he had withdrawn 
into himself, the old Frankie of the days before his marriage, 
hurt but self-sufficient. She grabbed his hands feverishly. 

‘Is anything wrong at home, Frankie?’ 

‘Nothing,’ he replied in embarrassment. ‘Just a visitor, that’s 
all.’ 

‘A visitor? Whor’ 

‘I think you know,’ he said gently. 

‘What brought that bastard?’ she hissed. 

‘Apparently a letter from you.’ 

Suddenly, she began to weep, the core of her hysteria touched. 

‘I didn’t tell you because I didn’t want to upset you,’ she sobbed. 
‘I just wanted him to know how I despised him.’ 

‘He seems to have got the idea,’ Frankie said dryly. “Now, he 
wants to see you, to explain.’ 

‘Damn his explanations!’ she cried hysterically. ‘I know what 
you think — that I sent that letter without telling you so as to 
bring him here. How could I know there was enough manliness 
in him to make him even do that? Can’t you imagine how I felt, 
Frankie?’ 

‘You know,’ he said paternally, ‘I think you’d better have a 
word with him and make up your mind about exactly what you 
did feel.’ 

‘Oh, Christ!’ she said. ‘I tell you I only meant to hurt him. I 
never meant to hurt you, and that’s all I’ve succeeded in doing.’ 

‘Td rather you didn’t let your feelings run away with you again 
and hurt yourself and the child,’ Frankie said in a gentler tone. 

‘But how can I avoid hurting myself when I’m hurting you?’ 
she asked wildly. ‘Do you think this is how I intended to pay you 
back for what you did for me? Very well; if he’s there, send him : 
up and PII tell him. Ill tell him in front of you. Pl tell you both 
exactly how I feel. Will that satisfy you?’ 

‘He'll call this afternoon,’ Frankie said firmly. ‘You’d better see 
him alone. You’d better let him see the child alone. And remem- 
ber, he added apologetically, ‘whatever you decide on, I agree 
to beforehand. I may have behaved selfishly before. I don’t want 
to do it again.’ 

He smiled awkwardly and innocently, still bewildered by the 
disaster which had overtaken him, and Rosalind held her hands 
to her temples in a frenzy. She had never realised before how 
hurt he could be, had probably not even known that she might 
hurt him. 
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‘I suppose you think I’m going to let you divorce me so that 
I can go back to Ireland with that waster? Pd sooner throw 
myself and the child into a pond. Oh, very well, I'll settle it, 
I'll settle it. Oh, God!’ she said between her teeth. “What sort of 
fool am I?’ 

And as he went down the stairs, Frankie knew that he was see- 
ing her for the last time as his wife, and that, when they met 
again, she would be merely the mother of Jim Hourigan’s child, 
and realised with a touch of bitterness that there are certain forms 
of magnanimity which are all very well between men, but are 
misplaced in dealing with women, not because they cannot admire 
them, but because they seem to them irrelevant to their own func- 
tion in life. When he saw Hourigan again he knew that the change 
had already taken place. Though nothing had been decided, 
Jim Hourigan was almost professionally protective of Frankie’s 
interests and feelings. That was where the iron in Frankie came 
out. He made it plain that his interests were not in question. 

There were plenty — Kate among them — to say that he had 
behaved absurdly; that with a little more firmness on his part the 
crisis would never have arisen; that Rosalind was in no condition 
to make the decision he had forced on her and needed only gentle 
direction to go on as she had been going; that, in fact, he might 
have spared her a great deal of unhappiness by refusing to see 
Jim Hourigan in the first place. 

As for unhappiness, nothing I have heard suggests that Rosalind 
is unhappy with Jim Hourigan. It is a grave mistake to believe that 
that sort of thing leads to unhappiness. Frankie’s conduct cer- 
tainly does, but is that not because to people like him happiness 
is merely an incidental, something added, which taken away, 
leaves them no poorer than before? 


(1952) 


SRE 


A GREAT MAN 


OncE when I was visiting a famous London hospital, I met the 
matron, Miss Fitzgerald, a small, good-looking woman of fifty. 
She was Irish, and we discussed acquaintances in common until 
I mentioned Dermot O’Malley, and then I realised that somehow 
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or other I had said the wrong thing. The matron frowned and 
went away. A few minutes later she returned, smiling, and asked 
me to lunch, in a way that, for some reason, reminded me of a 
girl asking a young fellow for the first time to her home. ‘You 
know, Dr O’Malley was a great friend of my father,’ she said 
abruptly and then frowned again. 

‘Begor, I was,’ said O’Malley when I reported this to him later. 
‘And I'll tell you a story about it, whats more.’ O’Malley is tall 
and gentle, and has a wife who is a pain in the neck, though he 
treats her with a consideration that I can only describe as angelic. 
‘It was when I was a young doctor in Dublin, and my old professor, 
Dwyer, advised me to apply for a job in the hospital in Dooras. 
Now, you never heard of Dooras, but we all knew about it then, 
because that was in the days of Margaret’s father, old Jim Fitz- 
gerald, and he was known, all right. 

‘I met him a couple of nights later in a hotel in Kildare Street. 
He had come up to Dublin to attend a meeting of doctors. He was 
a man with piercing eyes and a long, hard face — more the face 
of a soldier than a doctor. The funny thing was his voice, which 
was rather high and piping and didn’t seem to go at all with his 
manner. 

‘“Dooras is no place for a young man who likes entertainment,” 
he said. 

‘“Ah, Pm a country boy myself,” said I, “so that wouldn’t 
worry me. And of course, I know the hospital has a great reputa- 
tion.” 

‘“So I understand,” he said grimly. “You see, O’Malley, I don’t 
believe in all this centralisation that’s going on. I know it’s all 
for the sake of equipment, and equipment is a good thing, too, 
but it’s taking medicine away from where it belongs. One of these 
days, when their centralisation breaks down, they'll find they 
haven’t hospitals, doctors, or anything else.” 

‘By the time I’d left him, I’d as good as accepted the job, and 
it wasn’t the job that interested me so much as the man. It could 
be that, my own father having been a bit of a waster, I’m attracted 
to men of strong character, and Fitzgerald was a fanatic. I liked 
that about him. 

‘Now, Dwyer had warned me that Pd find Dooras queer, and 
Dwyer knew the Dublin hospitals weren’t up to much, but Dooras 
was dotty. It was an old hospital for infectious diseases that must 
have dated from about the time of the Famine, and Fitzgerald 
had got a small local committee to take it over. The first couple 
of days in it gave me the horrors, and it was weeks before I even 
began to see what Fitzgerald meant by it all. Then I did begin 
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to see that in spite of all the drawbacks, it worked in a way bigger 
hospitals didn’t work, and it was happy in a way that bigger hospi- 
tals are never happy. Everybody knew everybody else, and every- 
body was madly curious about everybody else, and if anybody ever 
gave a party, it wasn’t something devised by the staff to entertain 
the patients; it was more likely to be the patients entertaining the 
staff. 

‘Partly this was because Margaret Fitzgerald, the woman you 
met in London, was the head nurse. I don’t know what she’s like 
now, and from all I can hear she’s a bit of a Tartar, but in those 
days she was a pretty little thing with an air of being more 
efficient than anybody ever was. Whenever you spoke to Margaret, 
she practically sprang to attention and clicked her heels, and if you 
were misguided enough to ask her for anything she hadn’t handy, 
she gave you a demonstration of greyhound racing. And, of 
course, as you can see from the job she has now, she was a damn 
great nurse. 

‘But mainly the place worked because of Fitzgerald and his 
colleagues, the local doctors. Apart from him, none of them 
struck me as very brilliant, though he himself had a real respect 
for an old doctor called Pat Duane, a small, round, red-faced 
man with an old-fashioned choker collar and a wonderful soupy 
bedside manner. Pat looked as though some kind soul had left 
him to mature in a sherry cask till all the crude alcohol was 
drawn out of him. But they were all conscientious; they all listened 
to advice, even from me — and God knows I hadn’t much to offer 
— and they all deferred in the most extraordinary way to Fitz- 
gerald. Dwyer had described him to me as a remarkable man, 
and I was beginning to understand the full force of that, because 
I knew Irish small towns the way only a country boy knows 
them, and if those men weren’t at one another’s throats, fighting 
for every five-bob fee that could be picked up, it was due to his 
influence. I asked a doctor called MacCarthy about it one night 
he invited me in for a drink. MacCarthy was a tall old poseur 
with a terrible passion for local history. 

‘“Has it occurred to you that Fitzgerald may have given us 
back our self-respect, young man?” he asked in his pompous way. 

‘“Your what?” I asked in genuine surprise. In those days it 
hadn’t once occurred to me that a man could at the same time 
be a show-box and be lacking in self-respect. 

‘“Oh, come, O’Malley, come!” he said, sounding like the last 
Duke of Dooras. “As a medical man you are more observant than 
you pretend. I presume you have met Dr Duane?” 

‘“T have. Yes,” said I. 
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‘“And it didn’t occur to you that Dr Duane was ever a victim 
of alcohol?” he went on portentously. “You understand, of course, 
that I am not criticising him. It isn’t easy for the professional 
man in Ireland to maintain his standards of behaviour. Fitz- 
gerald has a considerable respect for Dr Duane’s judgement - 
quite justified, I may add, quite justified. But at any rate, in a 
very short time Pat eased off on the drink, and even began to 
read the medical journals again. Now Fitzgerald has him in the 
hollow of his hand. We all like to feel we are of some use to 
humanity — even the poor general practitioner. . . . But you saw 
it all for yourself, of course. You are merely trying to pump a 
poor country doctor.” 

‘Fitzgerald was not pretentious. He liked me to drop in on him 
when I had an hour to spare, and I went to his house every week 
for dinner. He lived in an old, uncomfortable family house a 
couple of miles out on the bay. Normally he was cold, concen- 
trated, and irritable, but when he had a few drinks in he got 
melancholy, and this for some reason caused him to be indiscreet 
and say dirty things about his committee and even about the other 
doctors. “The most interesting thing about MacCarthy,” he said 
to me once, “is that he’s the seventh son of a seventh son, and so 
he can diagnose a case without seeing the patient at all. It leaves 
him a lot of spare time for local history.” I suspected he made the 
same sort of dirty remarks about me, and that secretly the man 
had no faith in anyone but himself. I told him so, and I think 
he enjoyed it. Like all shy men he liked to be insulted in a broad 
masculine way, and one night when I called him a flaming egotist, 
he grunted like an old dog when you tickle him and said, “Drink 
makes you very offensive, O’Malley. Have some more!” 

‘It wasn’t so much that he was an egotist (though he was) as 
that he had a pernickety sense of responsibility, and whenever 
he hadn’t a case to worry over, he could always find some equiva- 
lent of a fatal disease in the hospital — a porter who was too cheeky 
or a nurse who made too free with the men patients — and he took 
it all personally and on a very high level of suffering. He would 
sulk and snap at Margaret for days over some trifle that didn’t 
matter to anyone, and finally reduce her to tears. At the same 
time, I suppose it was part of the atmosphere of seriousness he 
had created about the makeshift hospital, and it kept us all on 
our toes. Medicine was his life, and his gossip was shop. Duane 
or MacCarthy or some other local doctor would drop in of an 
evening to discuss a case — which by some process I never was 
able to fathom had become Fitzgerald’s case — and over the drinks 
he would grow gloomier and gloomier about our ignorance, till 
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at last, without a word to any of us, he got up and telephoned 
some Dublin specialist he knew. It was part of the man’s shyness 
that he only did it when he was partly drunk and could pretend 
that instead of asking a favour he was conferring one. Several 
times I watched that scene with amusement. It was all carefully 
calculated, because if he hadn’t had enough to drink he lacked the 
brass and became apologetic, whereas if he had had one drink 
too much he could not describe what it was about the case that 
really worried him. Not that he rated a specialist’s knowledge 
any higher than ours, but it seemed the best he could do, and if 
that didn’t satisfy him, he ordered the specialist down, even when 
it meant footing the bill himself. It was only then I began to 
realise the respect that Dublin specialists had for him, because 
Dwyer, who was a terrified little man and hated to leave home for 
fear of what might happen him in out-of-the-way places like Cork 
and Belfast, would only give out a gentle moan about coming to 
Dooras. No wonder Duane and MacCarthy swore by him, even if 
for so much of the time they, like myself, thought him a nuisance. 
‘Margaret was a second edition of himself, though in her the 
sense of responsibility conflicted with everything feminine in her 
till it became a joke. She was small. She was pretty, with one of 
those miniature faces that seem to have been reduced until 
every coarse line has been refined in them. She moved at twice 
the normal speed and was for ever fussing and bossing and 
wheedling, till one of the nurses would lose her temper and say, 
“Ah, Margaret, will you for God’s sake give us time to breathe!” 
That sort of impertinence would make Margaret scowl, shrug, 
and go off somewhere else, but her sulks never lasted, as her 
father’s did. The feminine side of her wouldn’t sustain them. 
‘I remember one night when all hell broke loose in the wards, 
as it usually does in any hospital once a month. Half a dozen 
patients decided to die all together, and I was called out of bed. 
Margaret and the other nurse on night duty, Joan Henderson, 
had brewed themselves a pot of tea in the kitchen, and they were 
scurrying round with a mug or a bit of seedcake in their hands. I 
was giving an injection to one of my patients, who should have 
been ready for discharge. In the next bed was a dying old mount- 
ainy man who had nothing in particular wrong with him except 
old age and a broken heart. I suddenly looked up from what I was 
doing and saw he had come out of coma and was staring at 
Margaret, who was standing at the other side of the bed from 
me, nibbling the bit of cake over which she had been interrupted. 
She started when she saw him staring at the cake, because she 
knew what her father would say if ever he heard that she was 
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eating in the wards. Then she gave a broad grin and said in a 
country accent, “Johnny, would ’oo like a bit of seedcake?” and 
held it to his lips. He hesitated and then began to nibble too, 
and then his tongue came out and licked round his mouth, and 
somehow I knew he was saved. “Tay, Johnny,” she said mockingly. 
“Thot’s what ’oo wants now, isn’t it?” And that morning as I 
went through the wards, my own patient was dead, but old Johnny 
was sitting up, ready for another ten years of the world’s hardship. 
That’s nursing. 

‘Margaret lived at such a pitch of nervous energy that every 
few weeks she fell ill. “I keep telling that damn girl to take it 
easy,” her father would say with a scowl at me, but any time 
there was the least indication that Margaret was taking it easy, 
he started to air his sufferings with the anguish of an elephant. 
She was a girl with a real sense of service, and at one time had tried 
to join a nursing Order in Africa, but dropped it because of his 
hatred of all nursing orders. In itself this was funny, because 
Margaret was a liberal Catholic who, like St Teresa, was “for the 
Moors, and martyrdom”, but never worried her head about human 
weaknesses and made no more of an illegitimate baby than if 
she had them herself every Wednesday, while he was an old- 
fashioned Catholic and full of obscure prejudices. At the same 
time, he felt that the religious Orders were leaving Ireland with- 
out nurses — not that he thought so much of nurses! 

‘“And I suppose nuns can’t be nurses?” Margaret would ask 
with a contemptuous shrug. 

‘“How can they?” he would say, in his shrillest voice. “The 
business of religion is with the soul, not the body. My business is 
with the body. When I’m done with it, the nuns can have it — or 
anyone else, for that matter.” 

‘“And why not the soul and the body?” Margaret would ask in 
her pertest tone. 

‘ “Because you can’t serve two masters, girl.” 

*“Pooh!” Margaret would say with another shrug. “You can’t 
serve one Siamese twin, either.” 

‘As often as I went to dinner in that house, there was hardly 
a meal without an argument. Sometimes it was about no more 
than the amount of whiskey he drank. Margaret hated drink, and 
watched every drop he poured in his glass, so that often, just 
to spite her, he went on to knock himself out. I used to think that 
she might have known her father was a man who couldn’t resist 
a challenge. She was as censorious as he was, but she had a pert- 
ness and awkwardness that a man rarely has, and suddenly, out 
of the blue, would come some piece of impertinence that plunged 
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him into gloom and made her cringe away to her bedroom, ready 
for tears. He and I would go into the big front room, overlooking 
Dooras Bay, and without a glance at the view he would splash 
enormous tasheens of whiskey into our glasses, just to indicate 
how little he cared for her, and say in a shrill, complaining voice, 
“I ruined that girl, O’Malley. I know I did. If her mother was 
alive, she wouldn’t talk to me that way.” 

‘Generally, they gave the impression of two people who hated 
one another with a passionate intensity, but I knew well that 
he was crazy about her. He always brought her back something 
from his trips to Dublin or Cork, and once, when I was with him, 
he casually wasted my whole afternoon looking for something 
nice for her. It never occurred to him that I might have anything 
else to do. But he could also be thoughtful; for once when for 
a full week he had been so intolerable that I could scarcely bring 
myself to answer him he grinned and said, “I know exactly 
what you think of me. O’Malley. You think I’m an old slave 
driver.” 

‘“Not exactly,” I said, giving him tit for tat. “Just an old 
whoor!” 

‘At this, he gave a great guffaw and handed me a silver cigar- 
ette case, which I knew he must have bought for me in town 
the previous day, and added sneeringly, “Now, don’t you be 
going round saying your work is quite unappreciated.” 

‘“Did I really say that?” I asked, still keeping my end up, even 
though there was something familiar about the sentiment. 

‘“Or if you do, say it over the loudspeaker. Remember, O’Mal- 
ley, I hear everything.” And the worst of it was, he did! 

“Then, one night, when my year’s engagement was nearly ended, 
I went to his house for dinner. That night there was no quarrel- 
ling, and he and I sat on in the front room, drinking and admiring 
the view. I should have known there was something wrong, because 
for once he didn’t talk shop. He talked about almost everything 
else, and all the time he was knocking back whiskey in a way 
I knew I could never keep pace with. When it grew dark, he 
said with an air of surprise, “O’Malley, I’m a bit tight. I think 
wed better go for a stroll and clear our heads.” 

‘We strolled up the avenue of rhododendrons to the gate and 
turned left up the hill. It was a wild, rocky bit of country, stopped 
dead by the roadway and then cascading merrily down the little 
fields to the bay. There was still a coppery light in the sky, and 
the reflection of a bonfire on one of the islands, like a pendulum, 
in the water. The road fell again, between demesne walls and 
ruined gateways where the last of the old gentry lived, and I was 
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touched - partly, I suppose, by all the whiskey, but partly by the 
place itself. 

‘“TIl regret this place when I leave it,” I said. 

‘“Oh, no, you won't,” he snapped back at me. “This is no place 
for young people.” 

‘“I fancy it might be a very pleasant memory if you were in 
the East End of London,” said I. 

‘“It might,” said Fitzgerald, “if you were quite sure you 
wouldn’t have to go back to it. That’s what worries me about 
Margaret.” 

‘I had never noticed him worrying very much about Margaret 
— or anyone else, for that matter — so I took it as merely a matter 
of form. 

‘“Margaret seems to do very well in it,” I said. 

‘“Its no place for Margaret,” he said sharply. “People need 
friends of their own age and ideas old men like myself can’t 
supply. It’s largely my fault for letting her come back here at all. 
I made this place too much of my life, and that’s all right for 
a man, but it’s not good enough for a high-spirited girl like that.” 

‘ “But doesn’t Margaret have friends here?” I asked, trying to 
comfort him. 

‘“She has friends enough, but not of her own age,” he said. 
“She’s too mature for the girls here that are her own age. Not 
that I ever cared much for her friends from Dublin,” he added 
shortly. “They struck me as a lot of show-boxes. I don’t like those 
intellectual Catholics, talking to me about St Thomas Aquinas. 
I never read St Thomas Aquinas, and from all I can hear I 
haven’t missed much. But young people have to make their own 
mistakes. All the men around here seem to want is some good- 
natured cow who'll agree to everything they say, and because 
she argues with them they think she’s pert and knowing. Well, 
she is pert, and she is knowing — I realise that as well as anybody. 
But there’s more than that to her. They’d have said the same 
about me, only I proved to them that I knew what I was doing.” 

‘Suddenly I began to realise what he was saying, and I was 
frightened out of my wits. I said to myself that it was impossible, 
that a man like Fitzgerald could never mean a thing like that, 
but at the same time I felt that he did mean it, and that it had 
been in his mind from the first night he met me. I muttered some- 
thing about her having more chances in Dublin. 

‘“That’s the trouble,” he said. “She didn’t know what she was 
letting herself in for when she came back here, and no more did I. 
Now she won’t leave, because Pd be here on my own. Well, I would 
be on my own, and I know I wouldn’t like it, but still I have my 
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work to do, and for a man that’s enough. I like pitting my wits 
against parish priests and county councillors and nuns. Besides, 
when you reach my age you realise that you could have worse, 
and they'll let me have my own way for the time I have left me. 
But I haven’t so long to live, and when I die, they’ll have some 
champion footballer running the place, and Margaret will be 
taking orders from the nuns. She thinks now that she won’t mind, 
but she won’t do it for long. I know the girl. She ought to marry, 
and then she’d have to go wherever her husband took her.” 

‘“But you don’t really think the hospital will go to pieces like 
that?” I asked, pretending to be deeply concerned, but really 
only trying to head Fitzgerald off the subject he seemed to have 
on his mind. “I mean, don’t you think Duane and MacCarthy 
will hold it together?” 

‘“How can they?” he asked querulously. “It’s not their life, the 
way it’s been mine. I don’t mean they won’t do their best, but 
the place will go to pieces just the same. It’s a queer feeling, 
Dermot, when you realise that nothing in the world outlasts the 
man that made it.” 

‘That sentence was almost snapped at me, out of the side of his 
mouth, and yet it sounded like a cry of pain - maybe because 
he’d used my Christian name for the first time. He was not a 
man to use Christian names. I didn’t know what to say. 

‘“Of course, I should have had a son to pass on my responsi- 
bilities to,” he added wonderingly. “I’m not any good with girls. 
I dare say that was why I liked you, the first time we met -— because 
I might have had a son like you.” 

‘Then I couldn’t bear it any longer, and it broke from me. “And 
it wasn’t all on one side!” 

‘“T guessed that. In certain ways we’re not so unlike. And that’s 
what I really wanted to say to you before you go. If ever you 
and Margaret got to care for one another, it would mean a lot 
to me. She won’t have much, but she'll never be a burden on 
anybody, and if ever she marries, she’ll make a good wife.” 

‘It was the most embarrassing moment of my life — and mind, 
it wasn’t embarrassing just because I was being asked to marry 
a nice girl I’d never given a thought to. Pm a country boy, and 
I knew all about “made” matches by the time I was seventeen, 
and I never had anything but contempt for the snobs that pre- 
tend to despise them. Damn good matches the most of them are, 
and a thousand times better than the sort you see nowadays 
that seem to be made up out of novelettes or moving pictures! Still 
and all, it’s different when it comes to your own turn. I suppose 
it’s only at a moment like that you realise you're just as silly as 
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any little servant girl. But it wasn’t only that. It was because I wa> 
being proposed to by a great man, a fellow I’d looked up to in 
a way I never looked up to my own father, and I couldn’t do the 
little thing he wanted me to do. I muttered some nonsense about 
never having been able to think about marriage — as if there ever 
was a young fellow that hadn’t thought about it every night of his 
life! — and he saw how upset I was and squeezed my arm. 

‘“What did I tell you?” he said. “I knew I was drunk, and if 
she ever gets to hear what I said to you, she’ll cut me in little bits.” 

‘And that tone of his broke my heart. I don’t even know if 
you'll understand what I mean, but all I felt was grief to think 
a great man who'd brought life to a place where life never was 
before would have to ask a favour of me, and me not to be able 
to grant it. Because all the time I wanted to be cool and suave 
and say of course I’d marry his daughter, just to show the way I 
felt about himself, and I was too much of a coward to do it. In 
one way, it seemed so impossible, and in another it seemed such 
a small thing. 

‘Of course, we never resumed the conversation, but that didn’t 
make it any easier, because it wasn’t only between myself and 
him; it was between me and Margaret. The moment I had time 
to think of it, I knew Fitzgerald was too much a gentleman to 
have said anything to me without first making sure that she’d have 
me. 

“Well, you know the rest yourself. When he died, things hap- 
pened exactly the way he’d prophesied; a local footballer got his 
job, and the nuns took over the nursing, and there isn’t a Dublin 
doctor under fifty that could even tell you where Dooras is. 
Fitzgerald was right. Nothing in the world outlasts a man. Mar- 
garet, of course, has a great reputation, and I’m told on the best 
authority that there isn’t a doctor in St Dorothy’s she hasn’t put 
the fear of God into, so I suppose it’s just as well that she never 
got the opportunity to put it into me. Or don’t you agree?’ 

I didn’t, of course, as O’Malley well knew. Anyway, he could 
hardly have done much worse for himself. And I had met Mar- 
garet, and I had seen her autocratic airs, but they hadn’t disturbed 
me much. She was just doing it on temperament, rather than 
technique — a very Irish way, and probably not so unlike her 
father’s. I knew I didn’t have to tell O’Malley that. He was a 
gentleman himself, and his only reason for telling me the story 
was that already, with the wisdom that comes of age, he had 
begun to wonder whether he had not missed something in missing 
Margaret Fitzgerald. I knew that he had. 

(1958) 


THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES 


THE real trouble with love is that people want contradictory 
things out of it. Like Jimmy Maguire and his wife. Jimmy was 
a tall thin fellow with an eager face, and in his younger days he 
used to be something of a Don Juan. There was a little group of 
them — the Doctor, Con Bishop, and two or three other bachelors 
— and they were all out for a good time. They used to go shooting 
and fishing, and one year, I remember, they took a house in 
Clare. The things that went on! Any excuse for a party, and it 
didn’t much matter to them where the party was to be — Limerick, 
Galway, or Cork, what was it, after all, but a day’s outing? Jimmy 
was the most reckless of them. They would be returning to 
Dublin from one outing when he would hear of a party some- 
where else, and decide they ought to crash it. The Doctor, who 
shared a flat with Jimmy, lived in a continual state of alarm at 
what Jimmy would do next. Jimmy would do anything if the 
mood struck him, and, whatever he did, the Doctor was swept 
protesting into his orbit. 

‘But it’s all right,’ Jimmy would say, raising a hand. “The man 
is an old friend. I’ve done business with him for years.’ 

‘Business?’ the Doctor would say. ‘You don’t even know his 
name.’ 

‘Oh, what’s a little thing like that between friends?’ 

And Jimmy would go up to the house of a perfect stranger 
and brazen it out. You wouldn’t think from his rather formal 
manners that he was so audacious, but he was. And he could get 
away with things, for he was personable and plausible. Not only 
would he gain admittance to the party, he would end by becoming 
the centre of it. The secret of Jimmy’s success was his fondness 
for women. He really liked women, and had a quite genuine inter- 
est in their affairs, and a woman could never be with him for long 
without telling him her troubles. Whatever wonderful way he 
had of easing their minds, women who confessed to him wanted 
to go on confessing, and that was where the Doctor came in, 
because he would talk to them over the telephone in that wonder- 
ful, vague, syrupy voice of his, sympathising with them in their 
inability to find Jimmy, while Jimmy in stockinged feet tiptoed 
around him, making hideous faces. 

All this greatly scandalised the Doctor. But for all his alarm 
and pretended disapproval he loved it, of course. He had been 
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devoted to his mother, and, as a result, he was still unmarried 
and likely to remain so. Jimmy was his secret life, his wild oats. 
He was lonely and sweet-natured and for ever thinking and talk- 
ing of love. You would go to see him, and he would fuss about 
with the drinks, murmuring in his gentle, worried way about 
Jimmy and his girls. ‘And some of them married, my dear fel- 
low,’ he would whisper, giving you a dark look over his spec- 
tacles. ‘I forget whether you like soda. Personally, I think it gives 
you indigestion. And he’s so pious! Every year of his life off to 
Lough Derg on the pilgrimage, trailing round the holy stones on 
his bare feet. And even there — did I put too much water in it — he 
picks them up. At the same time — here’s health, old man — he 
keeps trying to reform me. I admit my beliefs mightn’t be all 
that orthodox, but I can’t help feeling that his aren’t completely 
sincere. Mind you, he’s quite charming about it. He says I’m 
putting the cart before the horse, and that sins against morals 
are less important than sins against faith. According to him, I’m 
a Protestant. He says it’s all in the importance you attach to the 
First Commandment, or something. I really can’t follow that sort 
of argument — I mean, this difference between sins against faith 
and sins against morals. Can you?’ 

At last, after years of piety and skirt-hunting, Jimmy found 
the girl he wanted to marry, and he took her by storm. She was 
called Roisin Mooney, and I must say he showed great taste. She 
was a really nice girl, the sort you’d swear would be especially 
reserved as a reward for virtue. She was enraptured with religion, 
with the sacraments, with prayer, and with every form of emo- 
tional religion. Nor did marriage seem to disillusion her. At least 
twenty times a day that girl must have told herself that she was 
the luckiest girl in the world to be married to a king of men like 
Jimmy, and twenty times a day wondered if God would give her 
the grace to be worthy of him. It is the unworldly type of woman 
whose mind is fixed on the saints, suffering, and sublimation who 
really appreciates the miracle of a man in the bed when she wakes 
in the morning. 

She asked him over and over to explain again from the begin- 
ning what he had felt when he first met her and how it was he 
had seen anything in such a plain, stupid, uneducated girl as 
herself. And Jimmy, who found it difficult to remember even 
where he had met her and whose approach to all women had been 
standardised down the years, tried to look portentous and under- 
standing, and said that a legal training was a great aid in seeing 
through appearances. Roisin shook her head doubtfully. She had 
known other lawyers, and they had never seen through her. 
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Clearly it couldn’t be anything but inspiration, and she worried 
her own vivid recollections, trying to see portents and miracles 
in them, but she couldn’t, because, as she recognised herself, she 
wasn’t clever. 

Jimmy had a rajah’s life with her. To say that Roisin was a 
good housekeeper would be an absurdity. She kept house for 
him as a musician writes a symphony or a saint pursues a medi- 
tation — on her knees, in quest of the absolute. When he got home 
from the office, she knelt at his feet and took off his shoes, 
while Jimmy made faces to indicate the various inconsiderate 
ways in which she hurt his feet. When she had got him a drink 
and asked him for the tenth time if it was all right, she sat on a 
little stool and looked up adoringly at him while that scoundrel 
pontificated. And when he came home drunk and climbed into 
bed, with his bowler hat down over his eyes and his umbrella 
resting neatly on his left arm, she gently relieved him of both, 
took off his shoes and socks, opened his collar and tie, and crept 
into bed beside him, thanking God for the gift of a wonderful 
husband. She was a real pet. 

Those who had known Jimmy in his bachelor days wondered 
how long exactly it would take him to grow tired of living with 
a saint and long for the open road again and the wild parties in 
Galway and Cork. But that was not how it happened at all. Instead, 
Jimmy began to drop all his old friends, the Doctor among them. 
He didn’t do it blatantly or rudely, because, whatever faults 
Jimmy may have had, he was a thorough gentleman. But he 
dropped them just the same. Occasionally the Doctor would run 
into him in Dame Street, coming from his office, and Jimmy’s 
face would light up, and the pair of them would drop into the 
Wicklow Bar or Davy Byrne’s, while Jimmy sketched the wonder- 
ful party he was going to give for all his old friends, till that 
glazed look came in his eye and he had to go home in a cab. 

But the Doctor noticed that no matter how glazed Jimmy’s 
eyes got, the invitation never became more precise. 

‘Jimmy,’ he said dryly, ‘I don’t want to be offensive or per- 
sonal in any way, but if you’d put a tenth of the energy into 
giving that party that you put into talking about it, we might 
have some chance of attending it before we die.’ 

‘Next week definitely, Pat, said Jimmy, drawing himself up 
with a frown. “Thursday or Friday, depending. I'll ring you.’ 

But the next week came and he didn’t ring, and there was no 
party. The Doctor was hurt. He realised that Jimmy was dropping 
the old crowd for business acquaintances, clients, and priests. 
Particularly priests. A man who is trying to exorcise his past can’t 
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do better than priests. Now when he got a bit high, Jimmy 
talked about the Dialogue Mass instead of ankles, or the difference 
between ourselves and the Greek Orthodox Church. He took 
Roisin to the pictures, wearing the impeccable bowler hat and 
carrying the umbrella. Jimmy was on the way up. In no time 
now he would be solicitor to half a dozen government agencies. 

Jimmy’s old friends couldn’t help being curious about the eager, 
dark-haired girl he had married, but what they didn’t know was 
that Roisin was even more curious about them. Marriage was still 
wonderful. She was having a baby, and she lit candles to Jimmy, 
she was full of Jimmy, but none of the people he brought to the 
house really knew Jimmy. When Roisin had one drink in — one 
drink was always enough to loosen her tongue — she had to tell the 
whole amazing story of Jimmy’s courtship. ‘And do you know 
how that fellow proposed to me?’ she would say. ‘He made me sit 
on the side of the road and then took out his handkerchief and 
knelt in front of me as if I was a statue. “Jimmy Maguire!” says I. 
“Get up out of that or you'll ruin your new trousers.” ’ 

But when she looked at their polite, vague, smiling faces, she 
had the feeling that they only thought her a fool. And in the 
middle of the night she woke Jimmy to ask him to tell her 
frankly whether she hadn’t ruined his life. Jimmy yawned and 
said no, she was doing fine. 

‘But I want to know the truth. Pd sooner know it now when I 
might be able to do something about it,’ she would say, as if she 
were begging the specialist to hold nothing back from her. ‘I do 
my best, but I know I haven’t the brains. I was always the same. 
I never could do sums. No wonder if they think I’m mad.’ 

And all the time at the back of Roisin’s mind was the thought 
that the person who would really understand her was Josephine 
Hanrahan. She knew that Jimmy and Josephine Hanrahan had 
been very thick. She did not know in which way, nor did she very 
much care, but she was certain that a woman who had been so 
fond of Jimmy would understand her feelings. This was where the 
first rift occurred between Jimmy and herself, for Jimmy did not 
like the idea at all. Not that he showed how troubled he really 
was. Instead, he pretended to consider the matter judicially. 

‘Now, Josephine is a delightful woman,’ he said in a harsh 
tone, “but she isn’t your class. Please don’t think I’m being snob- 
bish. There’s nothing I dislike more. But we have to face facts, 
and it wouldn’t be in the woman’s best interests.’ 

To sacrifice a pleasure in order to spare pain to Josephine 
appealed immensely to Roisin’s idealistic mind, but all the same 
she couldn’t help wondering if it was really necessary. And 
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Jimmy, in his quiet Machiavellian way, fed her another curate, 
who kept her quiet for a few months, till she started to wonder 
what sort of man the Doctor was. 

‘Well, Paddy, is a fellow you might find interesting,’ Jimmy 
said thoughtfully, filling his pipe. ‘As a study, that is. But un- 
fortunately the way we're situated we can’t very well ask him to 
the house. You see, Paddy is an atheist.’ 

‘An atheist?’ Roisin said, brightening up at once. She had never 
met an atheist. “You never told me that.’ 

‘Ah, well, it’s not right to say things like that about your 
friends, Jimmy said loyally. ‘But he might just make an offensive 
remark in front of poor Father Joe that would upset him.’ 

Of course it was a slander; the Doctor was incapable of being 
offensive to anybody, but Roisin didn’t know this and had to rest 
content with the excuse. Then, after racking his brains, Jimmy 
dug up some old businessman who had painted water-colours in 
his youth and had known everybody; one night when he was 
drunk Yeats had brought him home. But his conversation with 
Yeats seemed to have been of much the same kind as his conver- 
sation with Roisin. By this time, Little Liam was born, and for 
quite a while Roisin’s attention was diverted from everything else 
in the world. Except that even then she was slipping out to the 
optician’s wife next door for a cup of tea or a glass of sherry — any- 
thing to escape the curates. The optician’s wife was a shrewd, 
interfering woman. She didn’t know what Jimmy was up to, but 
she knew Jimmy was trying to keep his wife to himself, and that 
was enough for her. 

One evening the Doctor was sitting in the lounge of the Wick- 
low Hotel with Jimmy when Josephine Hanrahan looked in. The 
Doctor, who was very polite and very fond of her, jumped to his 
feet and signalled to her. 

‘Don’t bother to get up, Paddy,’ she said. ‘I'm not staying. If Pm 
not good enough to drink with a man in his own house, I see no 
reason for doing it in public.’ 

‘Oh, really, Josephine!’ Jimmy protested. 

‘I didn’t think you’d do it, Jimmy,’ she said bitterly. ‘I really 
didn’t. I thought you were too big a man to drop your old 
friends.’ 

Jimmy looked owlishly at the Doctor, then at her, and held out 
his hands. ‘Do I look like a man who’s dropped his old friends?’ 
he asked triumphantly. 

‘Oh, you’re too clever for that, Jimmy,’ she replied. “You’re not 
obvious. But you won’t ask us to your house, and you won’t let 
us meet your wife. Has Paddy been there?’ 
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‘No, dear,’ the Doctor said, trying to make his voice sound 
smooth. ‘Are you sure you won’t have a drink?’ 

‘Quite, Paddy,’ she said. But she was not to be shut up. She 
turned on Jimmy again. ‘But you'll invite people who never spoke 
to you a year ago and wouldn’t speak to you tomorrow if you 
hadn’t money in your pocket.’ 

Jimmy took his glasses off and wiped his long, pale face as 
though to reveal the true features below. The character he was 
trying to assume now was the haggard, patient, overworked 
family man, and to give him his due he did it well. ‘My dear 
girl,’ he said kindly, wagging his glasses at her, ‘in my business 
I have to entertain people I don’t much care for.’ He stopped and 
picked up the bowler hat. “This is a façade. And you know it.’ 

‘Lies, Jimmy Maguire!’ she said in a whisper. ‘I know your 
faults. I probably know them better than you do yourself. But 
you're not mean, and you’re not calculating and you’re not avari- 
cious.’ 

He drew himself up, smiled, and raised the bowler to her. 
“Thank you, my dear.’ 

‘You didn’t let me finish,’ she went on. ‘I never said you weren’t 
jealous.’ 

‘Jealous?’ he echoed as though he didn’t know what she meant. 

“Yes, jealous.’ 

‘But of whom, Josephine?’ Jimmy said, with an elaboration of 
astonishment that did not seem genuine. 

‘Of your wife.’ 

“That shows all you know about Roisin.’ 

“No, that shows all you know about her. You’re afraid she’ll do 
what other wives have done — wives well known to you.’ 

The Doctor didn’t know where to look. Jimmy didn’t like it 
either. ‘Really, Josephine,’ he said, ‘that’s pretty far-fetched, even 
from you.’ 

“You never made a bigger mistake in your life, Jimmy Maguire,’ 
she said contemptuously. ‘And you'll regret it.’ 

‘Extraordinary ideas women get into their heads,’ Jimmy said 
when she had gone. ‘I hope that husband isn’t giving her more 
trouble.’ 

The Doctor could see he was disturbed. That evening he did not 
reach the glazing stage, and they separated at the bus stop by 
Trinity College. The Doctor went away feeling thoughtful. For 
he, too, had been to the optician’s house and wondered afterwards 
why on earth he had been invited and why the optician’s wife 
had pressed him to come again. He began to feel that he was 
involved in an intrigue. 
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The next time he went there, he saw Con Bishop in a corner, 
and then he knew that he was right. Con was another of the old 
group. He was an architect, an excitable young man with an 
Oxford accent. He flirted with the optician’s wife as he flirted 
with everybody. The Doctor was sitting with another medical 
man, drinking his whiskey, when the door opened and Roisin 
Maguire came in. Ignoring everyone else, she went straight up to 
the Doctor and took his hands in her and dragged him over to 
the sofa. 

Tm always wanting to talk to you,’ she exclaimed intensely, 
gazing into his eyes. 

‘It’s mutual,’ he said, never having seen a technique like this 
before — if it was a technique, which he couldn’t be sure of. “But 
I don’t see as much of Jimmy as I used to.’ 

‘Ah, who does?’ she said in a husky voice. “You can’t see him 
for curates. I love my religion — you probably think I don’t, but 
I do — only I can’t bear too many priests round the house. Maybe 
I shouldn’t say it to you, but I can’t help it.’ 

‘Why on earth shouldn’t you say it?’ asked the Doctor, over- 
whelmed by her manner. 

‘I shouldn’t — not to an atheist.’ 

The Doctor was on the point of asking who had told her this 
when their hostess, who felt this was all much too sudden and 
public, descended on them. Still Roisin did not let go of the 
Doctor’s hands. Instead, she looked over her shoulder at Mrs 
Lacey and said, ‘Ah, Kitty, haven’t I waited long enough for a 
chance to talk to this fellow? Be a sport and bring me an old 
drink. Anything at all will do. It all has the same effect on me. 
... Aren’t I awful?’ she asked the Doctor. ‘I can never tell the 
difference between one drink and another.’ But her mind was 
not on the drink any more than it was on the party. She had a 
sort of rapt, entranced quality, as though she were a sleepwalker 
living out a dream. “Tell me, aren’t you the one that bailed Jimmy 
out when he was arrested in Limerick?’ 

‘No,’ the Doctor said with amusement. ‘I’m afraid that was Con, 
the fair-haired chap over there.’ 

‘I want to talk to him, too,’ she said, squeezing the Doctor’s 
hands, ‘I’m always hearing about ye. And there was a woman in 
the car with him the same night, wasn’t there? He won’t tell me 
who she was. That fellow is the devil. Do you know was it 
Josephine Hanrahan?’ 

‘No,’ the Doctor said cautiously, ‘I don’t think it was.’ He knew 
quite well who the woman was, but he felt that this was dangerous 
ground. 
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‘He’ll never tell me anything,’ she said. ‘But that’s a girl Pd 
love to meet — Josephine, I mean.’ 

‘I fancy shed like to meet you, too,’ the Doctor said politely. 

‘Ah, listen, Paddy,’ she whispered, laying a hand on his knee, 
‘would you ever bring me round to her place some night? You 
couldn’t tell Jimmy, of course. He has some daft notion that she’s 
not class enough.’ 

‘Not class enough? Mrs Hanrahan?’ 

‘Ah, sure, what was my own father only a floorwalker in the 
Munster Arcade?’ she said impatiently. ‘Td ask Kitty Lacey here 
to invite her, only Kitty is so blooming inquisitive. She’d want to 
know what you had for your dinner. And I can’t help blabbing 
everything to her. I’m that sort, Paddy. I blab. Isn’t it terrible? 
Do you notice the way I’m blabbing now?’ 

The suggestion that anyone might apply the word ‘blabbing’ 
to anything so enchanting as Roisin’s conversation came to the 
Doctor as a shock as great as hearing himself described as an 
atheist and Josephine as a woman of no class. At the same time, 
he began to see what the dream was that gave Roisin the air of a 
sleepwalker. It was a dream of Jimmy. She loved the thought that 
he was a wild, romantic, reckless man, and when she was polishing 
his shoes, cooking the dinner, or bathing the child, she was sus- 
tained by that vision of him. 

He was touched by it, and soon after that he took her to Jose- 
phine’s little house in Rathgar. He felt nervous about doing it, 
but then, as I have said, the Doctor rather liked being in the 
position of having to be nervous. Besides, Roisin herself was in 
such a state that by force of comforting her he put himself at 
ease. She ‘blabbed’, as she called it, all the way. 

‘Tell me, Paddy, do you think I’m mad? Sometimes I think 
myself Pm not in my right mind. What will Jimmy Maguire 
say if he hears of it? He might kill me. Did it ever strike you that 
he has a distinct look of Henry VIII? I call him that sometimes. 
He only laughs at me.’ 

The Doctor laughed himself at the thought of the ascetic- 
looking Jimmy, who resembled an El Greco saint, being compared 
with Henry VIII, but now that he realised Roisin had a hankering 
after that side of him, it struck him that if the matter were not 
so delicate and if only Jimmy had remained intimate with him, 
it might do no harm to indicate to him that an occasional touch 
of the firebrand would go down well at home. But Jimmy was 
cautiously extinguishing every bit of the firebrand in himself — 
either because, as Josephine thought, he was jealous, or because 
he wanted to get on in the world, or possibly even for a third 
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reason, which the Doctor could not at the moment put his finger 
on. He had ceased to be hurt by Jimmy’s defection. He was almost 
beginning to feel sorry for him. 

The visit to Josephine was a success. When she opened the 
door to them, she smiled in a way that suggested that she would 
presently burst into tears, but as Roisin rattled on nervously, 
Josephine relaxed. When Roisin went upstairs for a moment, 
Josephine turned to the Doctor and said, “That old humbug! 
He would have all the luck, wouldn’t he?’ 

‘Are you sure it’s luck, dear?’ the Doctor asked doubtfully. 

‘Why? There’s nothing wrong, is there?’ 

‘No. But I thought you said he’d regret it.’ 

‘Oh, that!’ she said with a shrug. Like all women, she lacked 
the courage of her intuitions. 

Roisin went home after that visit and the fat was in the fire. If 
she had been coming back from a date with a man, she couldn’t 
have been more terrified. For now that it was all over she realised 
her own duplicity. What was worse, she had made an appointment 
for lunch and shopping with Josephine the following week. She 
knelt before a picture of the Sacred Heart in her bedroom and 
asked for strength to be able to tell Jimmy. She explained to the 
Sacred Heart, as she had to the Doctor or would have explained 
to anyone else, that she couldn’t keep a thing to herself. She was, 
as the Sacred Heart knew, a blabber. And she asked the Sacred 
Heart not to let Jimmy be too mad with her. Then, having built 
up a crisis out of it, she told Jimmy in an offhand way that would 
have made any man mad, even one without a past like Jimmy’s. 

‘Oh, Jimmy, do you know who I ran into today? Josephine 
Hanrahan.’ There was no response at all. ‘God, Jimmy,’ Roisin 
rattled on despairingly, ‘she’s a lovely woman. Why didn’t you 
let me meet her before? We went into her place for a minute.’ 

Wep’ 

‘I met her with Paddy, and she asked us in.’ 

Jimmy knocked the ashes out of his pipe and slowly turned 
on her. He frightened her. His face looked old and sour and 
caved in. He said, ‘Does this mean you intend to defy me?’ 

‘Defy you, Jimmy?’ she said, her hands pulling nervously at 
her dress. ‘Sure, I never defy you. I said I’d have lunch with her. 
Is there anything wrong with that?’ 

‘That remains to be seen.’ 

‘But what could I say, Jimmy? I didn’t want to hurt her feel- 
ings.’ 

You could have put her off; he said. ‘As you'd put off any 
other unsuitable invitation.’ 
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‘But I don’t see what there was unsuitable about it. I liked the 
girl, the little I saw of her.’ 

‘The little you saw of her, precisely,’ Jimmy said, holding up 
his finger in warning. “You don’t really know that woman, and 
I do. There are things about her Pd sooner not discuss. Things 
I'd prefer not to say about an old friend.’ 

‘What things, Jimmy?’ Roisin asked eagerly. 

‘I said ld sooner not discuss them,’ Jimmy replied severely. But 
his training as a lawyer probably made him feel that this was 
unconvincing. Evidence was what was needed. ‘I don’t remember 
too well, but there was some talk about a girl in Drumcondra 
that jumped out of a third-storey window.’ 

‘Is it in Drumcondra?’ exclaimed Roisin, who found it diffi- 
cult to keep up another person’s tone. ‘Sure if I was living there 
Id jump out of a window myself.’ 

‘Well, maybe it wasn’t Drumcondra, he conceded. ‘Anyway, 
she was killed. I’m not saying it was ever brought home to Jose- 
phine. For all I know, she may be as innocent as yourself. But 
you do not want to be mixed up with people like that. Particularly 
while she’s knocking around with a fellow like Paddy Baldwin.’ 

‘Ah, for goodness’ sake, you're not going to say there’s anything 
between the pair of them!’ cried Roisin. ‘I don’t believe a word 
of it, Jimmy. I think he’s lonely and she just mothers him.’ 
Jimmy laughed harshly, and she looked up at him in surprise. 

‘Paddy is an old friend,’ he said, ‘and I have no wish to criti- 
cise him. His mother, God rest her, could have told you the 
truth.’ 

‘His mother?’ Roisin cried incredulously. ‘But Josephine says 
he was crazy about her.’ 

‘She died of a broken heart,’ Jimmy said. bos 

Then he did an extraordinary thing. He went on his knees and 
joined his hands. You can imagine Jimmy, six foot of him, on 
his knees. ‘Roisin,’ he said, ‘won’t you keep away from that crowd, 
for my sake? You're too good for them. They'll only corrupt you 
the way they’ve corrupted others, all for their own amusement. 
I know them of old, and I curse the day I had anything to do with 
them. That’s what I wanted when I married you — to get away 
from it all. And there’s another thing,’ he added, closing his eyes 
and staring up in agony at her like a blind man asking for a 
penny. ‘I didn’t want to tell you, but you’d better know before 
it’s too late. My family were all a little unstable mentally. On my 
father’s side, of course. I couldn’t bear a mental shock. My uncle 
was insane when he died. You wouldn’t want to drive me to 
that.’ 
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‘Your uncle?’ Roisin cried. “Which uncle?’ 

‘Willie,’ he replied humbly. ‘It was kept a great secret. We didn’t 
want anyone to know.’ 

‘I think,’ Roisin said, speaking with real indignation, ‘I might 
have been told before now.’ 

Extraordinary as it was for her to see this great man at her feet, 
it wasn’t him she was thinking of now. It was Little Liam. Liam 
was a curious child. He always hated to be denied anything, 
and if you spoke severely to him he screamed with rage. Was it 
possible that Liam had inherited the family weakness, and had 
she in her innocence made it worse by frustrating him when she 
should have comforted him and given in to him? For the first 
time she was really angry with Jimmy, and went upstairs to look 
at the child, and then knelt by his bedside and promised the 
Sacred Heart that she would never cross him again, whatever he 
wanted. 

She was a serious girl, and she knew that she could not imperil 
her marriage by doing something that Jimmy disapproved of, so 
she rang up Josephine and excused herself because of illness. But 
she was also a rotten liar. When Josephine, a woman who'd give 
you the shift off her back, heard that Roisin was ill, she announced 
that she was coming over to look after the house for her. Then 
Roisin’s heart misgave her, and she asked Josephine over for tea. 
She felt terrible about it because she knew that she was no good 
at explaining things if the explanation involved any improbabili- 
ties, and she was certain that Josephine would see through it all. 
She did. Within five minutes she knew that Roisin was acting 
under Jimmy’s orders and went white with rage. It was bad 
enough that he would not invite her to the house. To make it 
plainthat he did not think her a proper acquaintance for his wife 
was too much. When he was ill and a bachelor, he simply packed 
his bag and came to her house and stayed there till he was well. 
So she told Roisin this, and Roisin shook her head despairingly. 

“What can I do?’ she asked. 

“Whatever you like,’ said Josephine. ‘I wouldn’t allow my hus- 
band to give me orders like that.’ 

Roisin realised unhappily that a partial explanation was not 
enough. ‘But it isn’t only that, Josephine,’ she said. ‘I’m afraid to 
contradict him. You see, it’s in the family. He had an uncle that 
was queer,’ 

‘It’s the first I’ve heard of it,’ Josephine said. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, it’s the first I heard of it, too,’ said 
Roisin. 

‘But who told you?’ Josephine persisted. 
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‘He did — Jimmy, I mean. He told me it was dangerous for him 
to be upset.’ i 

‘And you’re quite sure he’s not making it up?’ 

“Would a man say a thing like that about his own family if it 
wasn’t true? Sure, that would be crazy out and out. Pd sooner 
*twas true. You don’t think it isn’t?’ she added anxiously. 

‘Tl make it my business to find out,’ Josephine said grimly. 

‘But if that’s not true,’ Roisin wailed, ‘then I suppose Paddy’s 
mother didn’t die of a broken heart, either.’ 

‘Paddy’s mother?’ cried Josephine. ‘She worshipped the ground 
he walked on. And with good reason. I don’t know what’s come 
over your husband, Roisin. I never knew him to tell lies like that.’ 

‘It isn’t lying, that’s the awful part of it, Roisin said in distress, 
‘Josephine, I’ve never breathed it to a soul, and I wouldn’t say it 
now only I know it’s not true. Actually, I knew all the time it 
wasn’t true. You will understand me, won’t you? I’m only telling 
you to show how crazy he is. That woman in Drumcondra that 
was supposed to have committed suicide because of you .. .’ 

At that point, Josephine nearly went crazy herself, and nothing 
but loyalty to Roisin prevented her from going straight to Jimmy’s 
office and demanding a signed retraction. Anyway, it made no 
difference. For if there is one impression a man must never leave 
upon his wife it is that he is emotional and unstable, because it 
means that the woman at once begins to feel the whole business 
of judgement and decision devolves upon her, and a woman who 
feels that no longer respects her husband. So Roisin continued 
to meet the gang, and take one drink, which always made her 
tight, and she developed a violent crush on Con Bishop, whose 
Oxford accent probably reminded her of Henry VIII. She and 
Josephine were devoted to one another, though not in the way 
Roisin would have wished, with Josephine as the confidante of her 
passion for Jimmy. Rather, she was the confidante of Roisin’s 
doubts of Jimmy, the woman she would rush to whenever there 
was trouble between them. Jimmy, on the other hand, for ever 
alienated from all his old friends by his slanders, took to going 
to chapel in the evenings and praying that his wife would not do 
something it would have taken a convulsion of nature to make her 
do, and at home he was ordered about as if he were a child. 


(1966) 


THE PARTY 


OLD JOHNNY, one of the Gas Company’s watchmen, was a man 
with a real appreciation of his job. Most of the time, of course, it 
was a cold, comfortless job, with no one to talk to, and he envied 
his younger friend Tim Coakley, the postman. Postmen had a 
cushy time of it - always watched and waited for, bringing good 
news or bad news, often called in to advise, and (according to 
Tim, at least) occasionally called in for more intimate purposes. 
Tim, of course, was an excitable man, and he could be imagining 
a lot of that, though Johnny gave him the benefit of the doubt. 
At the same time, queer things happened to Johnny now and 
again that were stranger than anything Tim could tell. As it 
seemed to Johnny, people got it worse at night; the wild ones 
grew wilder, the gloomy ones gloomier. Whatever it was in them 
that had light in it burned more clearly, the way the stars and 
moon did when the sun went down. It was the darkness that 
did it. Johnny would be sitting in his hut for hours in the day- 
light and no one even gave him a second glance, but once dark- 
ness fell, people would cross the street to look at his brazier, and 
even stop to speak to him. 

One night, for instance, in the week before Christmas, he was 
watching in a big Dublin square, with a railed-off park in the 
middle of it and doctors’ and lawyers’ houses on all the streets 
about it. That suited Johnny fine, particularly at that time of 
year, when there was lots of visiting and entertaining. He liked 
to be at the centre of things, and he always appreciated the touch 
of elegance: the stone steps leading up to the tall door, with the 
figures entering and leaving looking small in the lighted doorway, 
and the slight voices echoing on the great brick sounding board 
of the square. 

One house in particular attracted him. It was all lit up as if 
for a party, and the curtains were pulled back to reveal the tall, 
handsome rooms with decorated plaster ceilings. A boy with a 
basket came and rang, and a young man in evening dress leaned 
out of the window and told the boy to leave the stuff in the base- 
ment. As he did so, a girl came and rested her hand on his shoul- 
der, and she was in evening dress too. Johnny liked that. He liked 
people with a bit of style. If he had had the good fortune to grow 
up in a house like that, he would have done the right thing too. 
And even though he hadn’t, it pleased him to watch the show. 
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Johnny, who came of a generation before trade unions, knew 
that in many ways it is pleasanter to observe than to participate. 
He only hoped there would be singing; he was very partial to 
a bit of music. 

But this night a thing happened the like of which had never 
happened to Johnny before. The door of the house opened and 
closed, and a man in a big cloth coat like fur came across the road 
to him. When he came closer, Johnny saw that he was a tall, thin 
man with greying hair and a pale discontented face. 

‘Like to go home to bed for a couple of hours?’ the man asked 
in a low voice. 

“Whar’s that?’ said Johnny, in astonishment. 

‘TH stay here and mind your box.’ 

‘Oh, you would, would you?’ Johnny said, under the impression 
that the man must have drink taken. 

Tm not joking,’ said the man shortly. 

The grin faded on Johnny’s face, and he hoped God would 
direct him to say the right thing. This could be dangerous. It 
suggested only one thing — a check-up — though in this season of 
good will you’d think people would be a bit more charitable, even 
if a man had slipped away for a few minutes for a drink. But 
that was the way of bosses everywhere. Even Christmas wasn’t 
sacred to them. Johnny put on an appearance of great sternness. 
‘Oho,’ he said. ‘T can’t afford to do things like that. There’s valu- 
able property here belonging to the Gas Company. I could lose my 
job over a thing like that.’ 

‘You won’t lose your job,’ the man said. ‘I won’t leave here till 
you come back. If there’s any trouble about it, PI get you another 
job. I suppose it’s money you want.’ 

‘I never asked you for anything,’ Johnny replied indignantly. 
‘And I can’t go home at this hour, with no bus to bring me back.’ 

‘I suppose there’s other places you can go,’ the man replied. 
“There’s a quid, and I won’t expect you till two.’ 

The sight of the money changed Johnny’s view of the matter. If 
a rich man wanted to amuse himself doing Johnny’s job for a 
while — a little weakness of rich men that Johnny had heard of 
in other connections — and was willing to pay for it, that was all 
right. Rich men had to have their little jokes. Or of course, it 
could be a bet. 

‘Oh, well,’ he said, rising and giving himself a shake, ‘so long 
as there’s no harm in it!’ He hadn’t seen the man go into the house 
where they were having the party, so he must live there. ‘T sup- 
pose it’s a joke?’ he added, looking at the man out of the corner of 
his eye. 
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‘{t’s no joke to me,’ the man said gloomily. 

‘Oh, I wasn’t being inquisitive, of course,’ Johnny said hastily. 
‘But I see there was to be a party in the house. I thought it might 
be something to do with that.’ 

‘There’s your quid,’ said the man. “You needn’t be back till three 
unless you want to. I won’t get much sleep anyway.’ 

Johnny thanked him profusely and left in high good humour. 
He foresaw that the man would probably be of great use to him 
some time. A man who could offer to get you a job just like that 
was not to be slighted. And besides he had an idea of how he 
was going to spend the next hour or so, at least, and a very 
pleasant way it was. He took a bus to Ringstead to the house of 
Tim Coakley, the postman. Tim, though a good deal younger, 
was very friendly with him, and he was an expansive man who 
loved any excuse for a party. 

As Johnny expected, Tim, already on his way to bed, welcomed 
him with his two arms out and a great shout of laughter. He was 
bald and fat, with a high-pitched voice. Johnny showed Tim and 
his wife the money, and announced that he was treating them to 
a dozen of stout. Like the decent man he was, Tim didn’t want 
to take the money for the stout from Johnny, but Johnny insisted. 
‘Wait till I tell you, man!’ he said triumphantly. “The like of it 
never happened before in the whole history of the Gas Company.’ 

As Johnny told the story, it took close on half an hour, though 
this included Mrs Coakley’s departure and return with the dozen 
of stout. And then the real pleasure began, because the three 
of them had to discuss what it all meant. Why was the gentleman 
in the big coat sitting in the cold of the square looking at the 
lights and listening to the noise of the party in his own home? 
It was a real joy to Johnny to hear his friend analyse it, for Tim 
had a powerful intellect, full of novel ideas, and in no time what 
had begun as a curious incident in a watchman’s life was begin- 
ning to expand into a romance, a newspaper case. Tim at once 
ruled out the idea of a joke. What would be the point in a joke 
like that? A bet was the more likely possibility. It could be that 
the man had bet someone he could take the watchman’s place for 
the best part of the night without being detected, but in Tim’s 
view there was one fatal flaw in this explanation. Why would the 
man wear a coat as conspicuous as the one that Johnny had des- 
cribed? There would be big money on a wager like that, and the 
man would be bound to try and disguise himself better. No, there 
must be another explanation, and as Tim drank more stout, his 
imagination played over the theme with greater audacity and 
logic, till Johnny himself began to feel uncomfortable. He began 
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to perceive that it might be a more serious matter than he had 
thought. 

“We've agreed that it isn’t a joke,’ said Tim, holding up one 
finger. “We’ve agreed that it isn’t a bet,’ he added, holding up 
another finger. “There is only one explanation that covers the 
whole facts, he said, holding up his open hand. ‘The man is 
watching the house.’ 

“Watching his own house?’ Johnny asked incredulously. 

‘Exactly. Why else would he pay you good money to sit in your 
box? A man like that, that could go to his club and be drinking 
champagne and playing cards all night in the best of company? 
Isn’t it plain that he’s doing it only to have cover?’ 

‘So ’twould seem,’ said Johnny meekly, like any interlocutor of 
Socrates. 

‘Now, the next question is: Who is he watching?’ said Tim. 

‘Just so,’ said Johnny with a mystified air. 

‘So we ask ourselves: Who would a man like that be watching?’ 
Tim went on triumphantly. 

‘Burglars, said Mrs Coakley. 

‘Burglars?’ her husband asked with quiet scorn. ‘I suppose 
they’d walk in the front door?’ 

‘He might be watching the cars, though, Johnny said. ‘There’s 
a lot of them young hooligans around, breaking into cars. I seen 
them.’ 

‘Ah, Johnny, will you have sense?’ Tim asked wearily. “Look, if 
that was all the man wanted, couldn’t he give you a couple of bob 
to keep an eye on the cars? For the matter of that, couldn’t he 
have a couple of plainclothesmen round the square? Not at all, 
man! He’s watching somebody, and what I say is, the one he’s 
watching is his own wife.’ 

‘His wife?’ Johnny exclaimed, aghast. ‘What would he want to 
watch his wife for?’ 

‘Because he thinks someone is going to that house tonight that 
should not be there. Someone that wouldn’t come at all unless he 
knew the husband was out. So what does the husband do? He 
pretends to go out, but instead of that he hides in a watchman’s 
box across the road and waits for him. What other explanation 
is there?’ 

‘Now, couldn’t it be someone after his daughter?’ said Johnny. 

‘What daughter?’ Tim asked, hurt at Johnny’s lack of logic. 
‘What would a well-to-do man like that do if his daughter was 
going with a fellow he considered unsuitable? First, he would 
give the daughter a clock in the jaw, and then he would say to 
the maid or butler or whoever he have, “If a Mr Murphy comes 
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to this house again looking for Miss Alice, kindly tell him she 
is not at home.” That’s all he’d do, and that would be the end 
of your man. No, Johnny, the one he’s watching is the wife, and 
I can only hope it won’t get you into any trouble.’ 

‘You don’t think I should tell the bobbies about it?’ Johnny 
asked in alarm. 

‘What could you tell the bobbies, though?’ Tim asked. “That 
there was a man in your box that paid you a quid to let him use 
it? What proof have you that a crime is going to be committed? 
None! And this is only suspicion. There’s nothing you can do 
now, only let things take their course till two o’clock, and then 
I'll go round with you and see what really happened.’ 

‘But what could happen?’ Johnny asked irritably. 

‘He sounds to me like a desperate man,’ Tim said gravely. 

‘Oh, desperate entirely,’ agreed his wife, who was swallowing it 
all like a box of creams. 

“You don’t mean you think he might do him in?’ asked Johnny. 

‘Him, or the wife, Johnny,’ said Tim. ‘Or both. Of course, it’s 
nothing to do with you what he does,’ he added comfortingly. 
‘Whatever it is, you had neither hand, act, nor part in it. It is 
only the annoyance of seeing your name in the papers.’ 

‘A man should never take advice from anybody,’ Johnny com- 
mented bitterly, opening another bottle of stout. Johnny was not 
a drinking man, but he was worried. He valued his own blameless 
character, and he knew there were people bad enough to pretend 
he ought not to have left his post for a couple of hours, even at 
Christmastime, when everybody was visiting friends. He was not 
a scholar like Tim, and nobody had warned him of the desperate 
steps that rich men took when their wives acted flighty. 

‘Come on,’ Tim said, putting on his coat. Tm coming with 
you.’ 

‘Now, I don’t want your name dragged into this,’ Johnny pro- 
tested. “You have a family to think of, too.’ 

Tm coming with you, Johnny,’ Tim said in a deep voice, lay- 
ing his hand on Johnny’s arm. ‘We're old friends, and friends 
stick together. Besides, as a postman, I’m more accustomed to 
this sort of thing than you are. You’re a simple man. You might 
say the wrong thing. Leave it to me to answer the questions.’ 

Johnny was grateful and said so. He was a simple man, as Tim 
said, and, walking back through the sleeping town, expecting to 
see police cordons and dead bodies all over the place, he was 
relieved to have a level-headed fellow like Tim along with him. 
As they approached the square and their steps perceptibly slowed, 
Tim suggested in a low voice that Johnny should stand at the 
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corner of the square while he himself scouted round to see if 
everything was all right. Johnny agreed, and stopped at the corner. 
Everything seemed quiet enough. There were only two cars out- 
side the house. There were lights still burning in it, but though 
the windows were open, as though to clear the air, there was no 
sound from within. His brazier still burned bright and even in 
the darkness under the trees of the park. Johnny wished he had 
never left it. 

He saw Tim cross to the other side of the road and go slowly by 
the brazier. Then Tim stopped and said something, but Johnny 
could not catch the words. After a few moments, Tim went on, 
turned the corner, and came back round the square. It took him 
close on ten minutes, and when he reached Johnny it was clear 
that something was wrong. 

“What is it?’ Johny asked in agony. 

‘Nothing, Johnny,’ Tim said sadly. ‘But do you know who the 
man is?’ 

‘Sure I told you I never saw him before,’ said Johnny. 

‘I know him,’ said Tim. “That’s Hardy that owns the big stores 
in George’s Street. It’s his house. The man must be worth hund- 
reds of thousands.’ 

‘But what about his wife, man?’ asked Johnny. 

‘Ah, his wife died ten years ago. He’s a most respectable man. 
I don’t know what he’s doing here, but it’s nothing for you to 
fret about. I’m glad for everyone’s sake. Good night, Johnny.’ 

‘Good night, Tim, and thanks, thanks!’ cried Johnny, his heart 
already lighter. 

The Gas Company’s property and his reputation were both 
secure. The strange man had not killed his wife or his wife’s 
admirer, because the poor soul, having been dead for ten years, 
couldn’t have an admirer for her husband or anyone else to kill. 
And now he could sit in peace by his brazier and watch the dawn 
come up over the decent city of Dublin. The relief was so sharp 
that he felt himself superior to Tim. It was all very well for post- 
men to talk about the interesting life they led, but they hadn’t 
the same experiences as watchmen. Watchmen might seem simple 
to postmen, but they had a wisdom of their own, a wisdom that 
came of the silence and darkness when a man is left alone with 
his thoughts, like a sailor aboard ship. Thinking of the poor man 
sitting like that in the cold under the stars watching a party at 
his own house, Johnny wondered that he could ever have paid 
attention to Tim. He approached his brazier smiling. 

‘Everything nice and quiet for you?’ he asked. 

‘Except for some gasbag that stopped for a chat five minutes 
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ago, the other replied with rancour. Johnny felt rather pleased 
to hear Tim described as a gasbag. 

‘I know the very man you mean,’ he said with a nod. ‘He’s a nice 
poor fellow but he talks too much. Party all over?’ 

‘Except for one couple,’ the other man said, rising from his box. 
‘It’s no use waiting for them. They'll probably be at it till morn- 
ing.’ 

‘I dare say,’ said Johnny. ‘Why wouldn’t you go in and have a 
chat with them yourself? You could do with a drink by this time, 
I suppose.’ 

‘A lot they care whether I could or not,’ the man said bitterly. 
‘All that would happen is that they’d say “Delighted to see you, 
Mr Hardy” and then wait for me to go to bed.’ 

‘Ah, now, I wouldn’t say that,’ said Johnny. 

Tm not asking whether you'd say it or not,’ said the other 
savagely. ‘I know it. Here I am, that paid for the party, sitting 
out here all night, getting my death of cold, and did my daughter 
or my son as much as come to the door to look for me? Did they 
even notice I wasn’t there?’ 

‘Oh, no, no,’ Johnny said politely, talking to him as if he were 
a ten-year-old in a tantrum — which, in a sense, Johnny felt he 
was. The man might have hundreds of thousands, as Tim said, but 
there was no difference in the world between him and a little boy 
sitting out in the back on a frosty night, deliberately trying to 
give himself pneumonia because his younger brother had got 
a penny and he hadn’t. It was no use being hard on a man like 
that. ‘Children are very selfish, of course, but what you must 
remember is that fathers are selfish, too.’ 

‘Selfish?’ the other exclaimed angrily. ‘Do you know what those 
two cost me between private schools and colleges? Do you know 
what that one party tonight cost me? As much as you'd earn in 
a year!’ 

‘Oh, I know, I know!’ said Johnny, holding his hands up in 
distress. ‘I used to feel the same myself, after the wife died. Pd 
look at the son putting grease on his hair in front of the mirror, 
and I’d say to myself, “That’s my grease and that’s my mirror, 
and he’s going out to amuse himself with some little piece from 
the lanes, not caring whether I’m alive or dead!” And daughters 
are worse. You'd expect more from a daughter somehow.’ 

‘You'd expect what you wouldn’t get,’ the other said gloomily. 
‘There’s that girl inside that I gave everything to, and she’d think 
more of some spotty college boy that never earned a pound in his 
life. And if I open my mouth, my children look at me as if they 
didn’t know was I a fool or a lunatic.’ 
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“They think you're old-fashioned, of course,’ said Johnny. ‘I 
know. But all the same you’re not being fair to them. Children 
can be fond enough of you, only you’d never see it till you didn’t 
care whether they were or not. That was the mistake I made. 
If I might have got an old woman for myself after the Missis 
died, Pd have enjoyed myself more and seen it sooner. That’s 
what you should do. You’re a well-to-do man. You could knock 
down a very good time for yourself. Get some lively little piece 
to spend your money on who'll make a fuss over you, and then 
you won't begrudge it to them so much.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the other, ‘to have more of them wishing I was dead 
so that they could get at the rest of it.’ 

He strode across the street without even a good night, and 
Johnny saw the flood of light on the high steps and heard the 
dull thud of the big door behind him. 

Sitting by his brazier, waiting for the dawn over the city 
square, Johnny felt very fortunate, wise, and good. If ever the 
man listened to what he had said, he might be very good to 
Johnny: he might get him a proper job as an indoor watchman; 
he might even give him a little pension to show his appreciation. 
If only he took the advice — and it might sink in after a time — it 
would be worth every penny of it to him. Anyway, if only the 
job continued for another couple of days, the man would be bound 
to give him a Christmas box. Five bob. Ten bob. Even a quid. It 
would be nothing to a man like that. 

Though a realist by conviction, Johnny, too, had his dreams. 


(1957) 


SHOE 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Now I know what you’re thinking. You’re thinking how nice 
*twould be to live in a little town. You could have a king’s life 
in a house like this, with a fine garden and a car so that you could 
slip up to town whenever you felt in need of company. Living 
in Dublin, next door to the mail boat and writing things for the 
American papers, you imagine you could live here and write what- 
ever you liked about MacDunphy of the County Council. Mind, 
Tm not saying you couldn’t say a hell of a lot about him! I said 
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a few things myself from time to time. All I mean is that you 
wouldn’t say ìt for long. This town broke better men. It broke 
me and, believe me, I’m no chicken. 

When I came here first, ten years ago, I felt exactly the way 
you do, the way everybody does. At that time, and the same is 
nearly true today, there wasn’t a professional man in this town 
with a housekeeper under. sixty, for fear of what people might 
say about them. In fact, you might still notice that there isn’t 
one of them who is what you might call ‘happily’ married. They 
went at it in too much of a hurry. 

Oh, of course, I wasn’t going to make that mistake! When I 
went to choose a housekeeper I chose a girl called Bridie Casey, 
a handsome little girl of seventeen from a village up the coast. At 
the same time I took my precautions. I drove out there one day 
when she was at home, and I had a look at the cottage and a talk 
with her mother and a cup of tea, and after that I didn’t need 
anyone to recommend her. I knew that anything Bridie fell short 
in her mother would not be long in correcting. After that, there 
was only one inquiry I wanted to make. 

‘Have you a boy, Bridie?’ said I. 

‘No, Doctor, I have not,’ said she with an innocent air that 
didn’t take me in a bit. As a doctor you soon get used to innocent 
airs. 

‘Well, you’d better hurry up and get one,’ said I, ‘or I’m not 
going to keep you.’ 

With that she laughed as if she thought I was only joking. 
I was not joking at all. A housekeeper or maid without a fellow 
of her own is as bad as a hen with an egg. 

‘It’s no laughing matter,’ I said. ‘And when you do get a fellow, 
if you haven’t one already, you can tell him I said he could make 
free with my beer, but if ever I catch you diluting my whiskey 
FII sack you on the spot.’ 

Mind, I made no mistake in Bridie or her mother either. She 
mightn’t be any good in the Shelbourne Hotel, but what that 
girl could cook she cooked well, and anything she cleaned looked 
as if it was clean. What’s more, she could size a patient up better 
than I could myself. Make no mistake about it, as housekeepers 
or maids Irish girls are usually not worth a damn, but a girl 
from a good Irish home can turn her hand to anything. Of course, 
she was so good-looking that people who came to the house used 
to pass remarks about us, but that was only jealousy. They hadn’t 
the nerve to employ a good-looking girl themselves for fear of 
what people would say. But I knew that as long as a girl had a 
man of her own to look after she’d be no bother to me. 
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No, what broke up my happy home was something different 
altogether. You mightn’t understand it, but in a place like this ’tis 
the devil entirely to get ready money out of them. They'll give 
you anything else in the world only money. Here, everything is 
what they call ‘friendship’. I suppose the shops give them the 
habit because a regular customer is always supposed to be in debt 
and if ever the debt is paid off it’s war to the knife. Of course they 
think a solicitor or a doctor should live the same way, and instead 
of money what you get is presents: poultry, butter, eggs and meat 
that a large family could not eat, let alone a single man. Friend- 
ship is all very well, but between you and me it’s a poor thing 
for a man to be relying on at the beginning of his career. 

I had one patient in particular called Willie Joe Corcoran of 
Clashanaddig — I buried him last year, poor man, and my mind is 
easier already — and Willie Joe seemed to think I was always on 
the verge of starvation. One Sunday I got in from twelve o’clock 
Mass and went to the whiskey cupboard to get myself a drink 
when I noticed the most extraordinary smell. Doctors are sensi- 
tive to smells, of course — we have to be — and I shouldn’t rest 
easy till I located that one. I searched the room and I searched 
the hall and I even poked my head upstairs into the bedrooms 
before I tried the kitchen. Knowing Bridie, I never even associa- 
ted the smell with her. When I went in, there she was in a clean 
white uniform, cooking the dinner, and she looked round at me. 

‘What the hell is that smell, Bridie?’ said I. 

She folded her arms and leaned against the wall, as good-looking 
a little girl as you’d find in five counties. 

‘I told you before,’ says she in her thin, high voice, ‘’tis that 
side of beef Willie Joe Corcoran left on Thursday. It have the 
whole house ruined on me.’ 

‘But didn’t I tell you to throw that out?’ I said. 

‘You did,’ says she, as if I was the most unreasonable man in 
the world, ‘but you didn’t tell me where I was going to throw 
it? 

‘“Wharťs wrong with the ash can?’ said I. 

‘Whats wrong with the ash can?’ says she. “There’s nothing 
wrong with it, only the ashmen won’t be here till Tuesday.’ 

“Then for God’s sake girl, can’t you throw it over the wall into 
the field?’ 

‘Into the field, says she, pitching her voice up an octave till 
she sounded like a sparrow in decline. ‘And what would people 
say?’ 

‘Begor, I don’t know, Bridie,’ I said, humouring her. ‘What do 
you think they'd say?’ 
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‘Theyre bad enough to say anything,’ says she. 

I declare to God I had to look at her to see was she serious. 
There she was, a girl of seventeen with the face of a nun, suggest- 
ing things that I could barely imagine. 

‘Why, Bridie?’ I said, treating it as a joke. “You don’t think 
they’d say I was bringing corpses home from the hospital to cut 
up?’ 

“They said worse,’ she said in a squeak, and I saw that she took 
a very poor view of my powers of imagination. Because you write 
books, you think you know a few things, but you should listen 
to the conversation of pious girls in this town. 

‘About me, Bridie?’ said I in astonishment. 

‘About you and others,’ said she. And then, by cripes, I lost my 
temper with her. 

‘And is it any wonder they would,’ said I, ‘with bloody fools 
like you paying attention to them?’ 

I have a very wicked temper when I’m roused, and for the time 
being it scared her more than what people might say of her. 

‘T'll get Kenefick’s boy in the morning and let him take it away,’ 
said she. ‘Will I give him a shilling?’ 

‘Put it in the poor box,’ said I in a rage. TIl be going out to 
Dr MacMahon’s for supper and I'll take it away myself. Any 
damage that’s going to be done to anyone’s character can be done 
to mine. It should be able to stand it. And let me tell you, Bridie 

‘Casey, if I was the sort to mind what anyone said about me, you - 
wouldn’t be where you are this minute.’ 

I was very vicious to her, but of course I was mad. After all, I 
had to take my drink and eat my dinner with that smell round 
the house, and Bridie in a panic, hopping about me like a hen 
with hydrophobia. When E went out to the pantry to get the 
side of beef, she gave a yelp as if Pd trodden on her foot. ‘Mother 
of God!’ says she. “Your new suit!’ “Never mind my new suit,’ 
said I, and I wrapped the beef in a couple of newspapers and 
heaved it into the back of the car. I declare, it wasn’t wishing to 
me. I had all the windows open, but even then the smell was high, 
and I went through town like a coursing match with the people 
on the footpaths lifting their heads like beagles to sniff after me. 

I wouldn’t have minded that so much only that Sunday is the 
one day I have. In those days before I was married I nearly 
always drove out to Jerry MacMahon’s for supper and a game 
of cards, I knew poor Jerry looked forward to it because the wife 
was very severe with him in the matter of liquor. 

I stopped the car on top of the cliffs to throw out the meat, and 
just as I was looking for a clear drop I saw a long galoot of a 
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countryman coming up the road towards me. He had a long, 
melancholy sort of face and mad eyes. Whatever it was about 
his appearance, I didn’t want him to see what I was up to. You 
might think it funny in a professional man, but that is the way 
I am. 

‘Nice evening,’ says he. 

‘Grand evening, thank God,’ says I, and not to give him an 
excuse for being too curious I said: “That’s a powerful view.’ 

‘Well,’ says he sourly, just giving it a glance, ‘the view is all 
right but ’tis no good to the people that has to live in it. There is 
no earning in that view, says he, and then he cocked his head 
and began to size me up, and I knew Pd made a great mistake, 
opening my mouth to him at all. ‘I suppose now you'd be an 
artist?’ says he. 

You might notice about me that I’m very sensitive to inquisi- 
tiveness. It is a thing I cannot stand. Even to sign my name to a 
telegram is a thing I never like to do, and I hate a direct question. 

‘How did you guess?’ said I. 

‘And I suppose,’ said he, turning to inspect the view again, 
‘if you painted that, you’d find people to buy it?’ 

‘That’s what I was hoping,’ said I. 

So he turned to the scenery again, and this time he gave it a 
studied appraisal as if it was a cow at a fair. 

‘I dare say for a large view like that you’d nearly get five 
pounds?’ said he. 

‘You would and more,’ said I. 

‘Ten?’ said he with his eyes beginning to pop. 

‘More,’ said I. 

“That beats all,’ he said, shaking his head in resignation. ‘Sure, 
the whole thing isn’t worth that. No wonder the country is the 
way it is. Good luck!’ 

‘Good luck,’ said I, and I watched him disappear among the 
rocks over the road. I waited, and then I saw him peering out 
at me from behind a rock like some wild mountain animal, and 
I knew if I stayed there till nightfall I wouldn’t shake him off. 
He was beside himself at the thought of a picture that would be 
worth as much as a cow, and he probably thought if he stayed 
long enough he might learn the knack and paint the equivalent 
of a whole herd of them. The man’s mind didn’t rise above cows. 
And, whatever the devil ailed me, I could not give him the satis- 
faction of seeing what I was really up to. You might think it 
shortsighted of me, but that is the sort I am. 

I got into the car and away with me down to Barney Phelan’s 
pub on the edge of the bay. Barney’s pub is the best in this part 
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of the world and Barney himself is a bit of a character; a tall 
excitable man with wild blue eyes and a holy terror to gossip. 
He kept filling my glass as fast as I could lower it, and three or 
four times it was on the tip of my tongue to tell him what I was 
doing; but I knew he’d make a story out of it for the boys that 
night and sooner or later it would get back to Willie Joe Corcoran. 
Bad as Willie Joe was, I would not like to hurt his feelings. That 
is another great weakness of mine. I never like hurting people’s 
feelings. 

Of course that was a mistake, for when I walked out of the pub, 
the first thing I saw was the cliff dweller and two other yokels 
peering in at the parcel in the back of my car. At that I really 
began to feel like murder. I cannot stand that sort of unmannerly 
inquisitiveness. 

‘Well, I said, giving the cliff dweller a shoulder out of my 
way. ‘I hope ye saw something good.’ 

At that moment Barney came out, drying his hands in his 
apron and showing his two front teeth like a weasel. 

‘Are them fellows at your car, Doctor?’ says he. 

‘Oho!’ said the cliff dweller to his two friends. ‘So a docthor 
is what he is now!’ 

‘And what the hell else did you think he was, you fool?’ asked 
Barney. 

‘A painter is what he was when last we heard of him,’ said the 
lunatic. 

‘And I suppose he was looking for a little job painting the huts 
ye have up in Beensheen?’ asked Barney with a sneer. 

‘The huts may be humble but the men are true,’ said the lunatic 
solemnly. 

‘Blast you, man,’ said Barney, squaring up to him, ‘are you 
saying I don’t know the doctor since he was in short trousers?’ 

‘No man knows the soul of another,’ said the cliff dweller, shak- 
ing his head again. 

‘For God’s sake, Barney, don’t be bothering yourself with that 
misfortunate clown,’ said I. ‘’Tis my own fault for bringing the 
likes of him into the world. Of all the useless occupations, that 
and breaking stones are the worst.’ 

‘I would not be talking against breaking stones,’ said the cliff 
dweller sourly. ‘It might not be long till certain people here would 
be doing the same.’ 

At that I let a holy oath out of me and drove off in the direc- 
tion of Jerry MacMahon’s. When I glanced in the driving mirror 
I saw Barney standing in the middle of the road with the three 
yokels around him, waving their hands. It struck me that in spite 
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of my precautions Barney would have a story for the boys that 
night, and it would not be about Willie Joe. It would be about 
me. It also struck me that I was behaving in a very uncalled-for 
way. If Pd been a real murderer trying to get rid of a real corpse 
I could hardly have behaved more suspiciously. And why? Be- 
cause I did not want people discussing my business. I don’t know 
what it is about Irish people that makes them afraid of having 
their business discussed. It is not that it is any worse than other 
people’s business, only we behave as if it was. 

I stopped the car at a nice convenient spot by the edge of the 
bay miles from anywhere. I could have got rid of the beef there 
and then, but something seemed to have broken in me. I walked 
up and down that road slowly, looking to right and left to make 
sure no one was watching. Even then I was perfectly safe, but I 
saw a farmer crossing a field a mile away up the hill and I decided 
to wait till he was out of sight. That was where the ferryboat 
left me, because, of course, the moment he glanced over his 
shoulder and saw a strange man with a car stopped on the road 
he stopped himself with his head cocked like an old setter. Mind, 
Pm not blaming him! I blame nobody but myself. Up to that 
day I had never felt a stime of sympathy with my neurotic 
patients, giving themselves diseases they hadn’t got, but there 
was I, a doctor, giving myself a disease I hadn’t got and with no 
excuse whatever. 

By this time the smell was so bad I knew I wouldn’t get it out 
of the upholstery for days. And there was Jerry MacMahon up in 
Cahirnamona, waiting for me with a bottle of whiskey his wife 
wouldn’t let him touch till I got there, and I couldn’t go for fear 
of the way he’d laugh at me. I looked again and saw that the 
man who'd been crossing the field had changed his mind. Instead 
he’d come down to the gate and was leaning over it, lighting 
his pipe while he admired the view of the bay and the mountains. 

That was the last straw. I knew now that even if I got rid of the 
beef my Sunday would still be ruined. I got in the car and drove 
straight home. Then I went to the whiskey cupboard and poured 
myself a drink that seemed to be reasonably proportionate to the 
extent of my suffering. Just as I sat down to it Bridie walked in 
without knocking. This is one fault I should have told you about 
— all the time she was with me I never trained her to knock. I 
declare to God when I saw her standing in the doorway I jumped. 
I'd always been very careful of myself and jumping was a new 
thing to me. 

‘Did I tell you to knock before you came into a room?’ I 
shouted. 
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‘I forgot,’ she said, letting on not to notice the state I was in. 
‘You didn’t go to Dr MacMahon’s so?’ 

‘I did not,’ I said. 

‘And did you throw away the beef?’ 

‘I didn’t, I said. Then as I saw her waiting for an explanation 
I added: “There were too many people around.’ 

‘Look at that now!’ she said complacently. ‘I suppose we'll have 
to bury it in the garden after dark?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ I said, not realising how I had handed myself 
over to the woman, body and bones, holus-bolus. 

That evening I took a spade and dug a deep hole in the back 
garden and Bridie heaved in the side of beef. The remarkable 
thing is that the whole time we were doing it we talked in whispers 
and glanced up at the backs of other houses in the road to see 
if we were being watched. But the weight off my mind when it 
was over! I even felt benevolent to Bridie. Then I went over to 

_Jim Donoghue, the dentist’s, and told him the whole story over 
a couple of drinks. We were splitting our sides over it. 

When I say we were splitting our sides I do not mean that this 
is a funny story. It was very far from being funny for me before 
it was over. You wouldn’t believe the scandal there was about 
Bridie and myself after that. You’d wonder how people could 
imagine such things, let alone repeat them. That day changed my 
whole life... . Oh, laugh! laugh! I was laughing out the other 
side of my mouth before it was through. Up to that Pd never 
given a rap what anyone thought of me, but from that day forth 
I was afraid of my own shadow. With all the talk there was 
about us I even had to get rid of Bridie and, of course, inside of 
twelve months I was married like the rest of them. . . . By the way, 
when I mentioned unhappy marriages I wasn’t speaking of my 
own. Mrs Ryan and myself get on quite well. I only mentioned it 
to show what might be in store for yourself if ever you were 
foolish enough to come and live here. A town like this can bend 
iron. And if you doubt my word, that’s only because you don’t 
know what they are saying about you. 


(1957) 


THE MARTYR 


DENIS PATTERSON was a young officer in charge of the Free 
State barrack at Asragh during the Civil War. He was a tall, 
athletic man with a big-boned face and a rather grave expres- 
sion. He was the least bit pompous; he considered that he came of 
a slightly higher class than the rest of the Free State officers ~ 
which would not have been difficult — and they rather resented 
his gravity and decorum. His only friend in the barrack had been 
a Dublin bank clerk called Byrne. Byrne had been another ath- 
lete, with an uproarious good-humour and simplicity, and deeply 
attached to Patterson not only as a thumping good rugby player, 
but a man of penetrating intellect. 

Relying on information he had received from some locals, Pat- 
terson had set out to raid a farmhouse some five miles from the 
town, and at a little place called Duncartan they had been am- 
bushed. Byrne had been killed almost instantaneously by a 
bullet through the head. After this, Patterson had grown more 
abstemious, reserved, and ruthless. He worried a lot about Byrne’s 
death, as though he had been the cause of it. 

One day, he was sitting in his office when the door flew in 
and Morrissey, Daly and two other officers brought in a Republi- 
can prisoner called Hartnett, who had been captured with a gun. 
This by itself meant only one thing: the death sentence. Patter- 
son could see they had already knocked the prisoner about pretty 
badly. He was a tall, powerful man with fair hair, blue, short- 
sighted eyes, and that look of the born athlete to which Patterson 
always responded. Even then, he looked as though he could still 
have made mincemeat of them but for their revolvers. 

‘And who have we here?’ Patterson asked in his deliberately 
phlegmatic, drawling tone. 

‘This is the fellow who organised the Duncartan ambush,’ 
Morrissey said triumphantly. 

Morrissey was a young man whom Patterson didn’t like at 
all. He was one of those conceited men who go through life 
with a grievance against everybody, and he had a particular 
grievance against Patterson for his tone of aloofness, and his 
attempts at preserving discipline in the barrack. 

‘Is that so?’ replied Patterson with exaggerated indifference. 
“You're the chap we’re indebted to for our welcome there!’ 

‘Iam not,’ Hartnett said contemptuously. 
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“You are,’ shouted Morrissey, clenching his fists. “You were the 
man who used the Lewis gun that killed Byrne. You needn’t try 
and get out of it.’ 

Tm not trying to get out of anything,’ snarled Hartnett. Tm 
‘ only telling you that you don’t know what you’re talking about.’ 

‘Shut up, you — liar,’ hissed Morrissey, and drove his fist into 
Hartnett’s mouth. 

Hartnett took out his handkerchief, wiped off the blood, and 
looked at Patterson. Then he smiled. Patterson knew what the 
smile meant, and Hartnett knew that he knew. It left him no 
alternative in the part he had to play. 

‘Have you quite finished with the prisoner, Captain?’ he asked 
politely. 

‘But don’t you know that this was the fellow that killed Harry 
Byrne?’ shouted Morrissey. 

‘No, replied Patterson frigidly. ‘And as things are shaping I’m 
scarcely likely to find out.’ 

Morrissey muttered an obscenity, turned on his heel, and went 
out, banging the door behind him. Patterson looked after him 
without expression, and waited till he heard him at the foot 
of the stairs. He hoped he might make Daly, at least, uncomfort- 
able. Since Byrne’s death, Daly was the only officer who even 
looked as though he might be fitted for his job. He was a fellow 
of good family, conscientious but weak. 

‘Were you in the Duncartan ambush?’ Patterson asked at last. 

‘Not at all,’ Hartnett said in a tone which left Patterson in 
no doubt that he was telling the truth. ‘I was in Dereen the day 
it happened. I didn’t even know it was happening. Not that it 
makes any difference.’ 

‘Not the least, said Patterson. ‘All right, Jimmie,’ he said to 
Daly. ‘Take him downstairs. And tell the sentry that Captain 
Morrissey isn’t to go into his cell without my permission.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said Daly, saluting. There was no necessity for 
the salute or the ‘sir’ and Patterson appreciated his attempt at 
saving face. 

Hartnett’s behaviour at the court martial was of the same kind. 
He was quiet, self-possessed, and almost contemptuous of the 
men who were trying him. He denied nothing, and stood on his 
rights as an officer and prisoner of war. He had the education 
which they lacked, and succeeded in making them look like the 
fools they were. Not that this made the least difference either. 
The verdict and sentence were decided beforehand. Nothing 
could save him but interference from the authorities in Dublin, 
and that, as Patterson knew, was most unlikely. 
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One night, about a week after the court martial, he was working 
alone in his office when a sentry came in. He was a little Dubliner, 
one of Patterson’s own men and one he could really trust. 
Naturally, he had to pay the price, which was that, in private, 
the sentry tried to run the whole war for him. 

‘Are you busy, Denis?’ he asked, meaning that he didn’t really 
mind whether Patterson was or not. 

‘Yes, said Patterson. ‘What is it?’ 

‘Only that Hartnett fellow wanting to talk to you,’ said the 
sentry. 

‘What does he want to talk to me at this hour for?’ Patterson 
asked irritably. 

‘He said he wanted to speak to yourself, said the sentry. ‘Mor- 
rissey and Daly are out, boozing. I think you ought to have a 
word with him.’ 

Patterson knew then that Hartnett had somehow managed to 
get round the sentry, and that he would get no peace till he 
granted the interview. 

‘All right, he said shortly. ‘Don’t bring him up here. PI go 
down and see him when I’m ready.’ 

‘Good man!’ said the sentry in an encouraging tone. ‘PI leave 
the light on in his cell.’ 

Patterson finished his work and went down to the cells with his 
own keys. It was not very pleasant at that hour of night. The 
cell was small, the high, barred window had no glass; the only 
furniture was a mattress and a couple of blankets. Hartnett was 
standing up in his shirt-sleeves and socks. He had got a spare pair 
of spectacles. He tried to smile, but it didn’t come off. 

Tm sorry for disturbing you at this hour,’ he said in a low 
voice, barely moving his thin lips. 

‘Well?’ Patterson asked coldly. “What is ite’ 

“You're a friend of Phil Condon’s, aren’t you?’ Hartnett asked, 
cocking his head. There was something about his tone which 
Patterson didn’t like. 

‘Much as you are of my sentry.’ 

‘Oh,’ explained Hartnett quickly, ‘I knew his uncle in the Post 
Office.’ 

‘I have no uncles in the Post Office,’ said Patterson grimly. “Was 
it to talk about Phil Condon that you brought me here?’ 

‘Christ, there are times you'd be glad to talk to anyone about 
anything,’ retorted Hartnett with a touch of self-pity which 
Patterson disliked even more. ‘I knew any friend of Phil Condon’s 
would have to be a decent man. That’s more than you could say 
for most of your officers.’ 
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‘I didn’t come here to discuss my staff either,’ said Patterson, 
cutting him short. “What do you want?’ 

‘I suppose I’m going to be shot?’ Hartnett asked almost quizzi- 
cally, throwing back his head and staring at the other man 
through his glasses. 

Tm afraid so,’ replied Patterson without much emotion. 

‘When?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Patterson said slowly. ‘If the sentence is con- 
firmed by tomorrow, probably the morning after. Unless you 
have friends in Headquarters.’ 

‘That gang!’ Hartnett said scornfully. ‘I have no friends there.’ 
He put his hands in his trousers pockets and took a couple of steps. 
Then he looked at Patterson over his glasses and dropped his 
voice still lower. 

“You could stop that, couldn’t you?’ 

Patterson was rather taken aback. It was not what he had ex- 
pected from Hartnett. 

‘I dare say I could,’ he replied evenly, ‘but I’m not going to.’ 

‘Not on any account?’ asked Hartnett, still looking at him over 
the glasses, his eyebrows slightly raised, contriving at the same 
time to look both smug and bitter. 

‘Not on any account.’ 

Hartnett paused. Then he took a step towards Patterson, staring 
at him as though he were trying to hypnotise him. 

‘Not even if I made it worth your while?’ he asked in an insinu- 
ating tone. — 

Again Patterson felt the shock of it. When first he had met 
Hartnett he had had the impression that they understood one 
another, and he was now irritated at the low opinion the other 
man seemed to have formed of him. He tried to smile. 

‘Are you trying to bribe mer’ he asked lightly. 

‘Were you ever in my position?’ Hartnett asked, his head still 
cocked. 

‘No.’ 

‘Would you blame me if I was?’ 

‘Td try not to concern myself with you, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, Patterson said pompously. ‘I’m not short of money. If you 
want anything else, you can ask the sentry.’ 

Hartnett showed no alarm at his tone. He still continued to 
stare, almost mockingly. 

‘Ah, you know what I mean all right,’ he said with a nod. “You 
know ’tisn’t money I’m talking about.’ 

‘Then: what the hell are you talking about?’ Patterson asked 
with sudden fury. 
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‘I know a thing or two about you,’ Hartnett said. ‘I heard a few 
things about the Duncartan ambush. Harry Byrne was a great 
friend of yours, wasn’t he?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Patterson, scowling. ‘Can you bring him back to 
life?’ 

‘And I suppose you know who shot him?’ asked Hartnett coolly. 

‘I have some idea.’ 

‘The man who used the Lewis gun that day?’ Hartnett said 
scornfully, raising his voice so that Patterson could have sworn 
he must be heard. ‘You have not.’ 

‘All right,’ Patterson said in an even tone. ‘I haven't.’ 

‘And you'd like to know who it was?’ 

‘Why?’ Patterson asked with coarse mockery. ‘Are you thinking 
of turning informer?’ 

He was sorry the moment he said it. It had been forced out of 
him by the tone Hartnett had adopted towards him, as though 
they were both reasonable men. He knew it was not fair from 
a man at liberty to one with only his wits between him and the 
firing squad. Hartnett’s fat face grew red as though someone had 
slapped it. 

‘All right,’ he muttered despondently. ‘I was asking for that. 
But you see the way I am. The man is no particular friend of 
mine, and it’s his life or mine.’ 

‘Isn’t that what you’re assuming?’ Patterson asked, resuming 
his urbane tone. 

‘And aren’t I right?’ Hartnett asked intensely, looking at him 
in that hypnotic way over his glasses. 

Suddenly in the dank, draughty cell with its single flickering 
gasflare, it came over Patterson again, the bitterness of that after- 
noon in Duncartan with Byrne’s head on his knee, trying to wipe 
away the blood that flowed in a thin stream from his nostrils to 
his ear. That was the trouble with civil war. It didn’t matter what 
high notions you started with; they soon degenerated into a series 
of personal relationships, personal feuds, personal friendships, 
till at the end you no longer minded which side they were on. 

‘Very well, he said. “You are. Who did it?’ 

‘Mickey Morgan — Monkey Morgan from Dirrane.’ 

‘And what was Mr Monkey Morgan from Dirrane doing in 
Duncartan on that occasion?’ Patterson asked with heavy sar- 
casm. 

‘Ah, he shouldn’t have been there at all, man,’ said Hartnett, 
laying his hand lightly on Patterson’s sleeve, and, for a moment, 
he ceased to be a traitor, and became just one officer speaking 
to another. ‘*Tisn’t his area at all. The whole blooming thing was 
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unofficial. That’s what made me so mad about it. But Monkey 
is just one of those big shots that think they're too clever to be 
under anybody’s instructions.’ 

‘And where does Monkey Morgan hang out?’ 

‘Mostly in Mike Tom Ogue’s in Beensheen — Mike is a sort of 
cousin of his mother. Mind, you’re going to have a fight on your 
hands if you go looking for him. Monkey is an obstinate bugger.’ 

‘This isn’t another invitation like the one to Duncartan?’ Pat- 
terson asked searchingly, but he saw by the bewildered look on 
Hartnett’s face that he was past that stage. 

‘What sort of fool do you take me for?’ he asked bitterly. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Patterson. ‘I was just wondering.’ Then 
he came to a hasty decision. Neither his tone nor his manner 
altered. ‘All right. Hang on, and I'll come back for you.’ 

He went out without troubling to lock the cell door behind him. 
From his office he ordered up two lorries and twenty men. He 
made sure the sentry was out of the way before he returned to 
the cell with a cap and greatcoat. 

‘Better put these on so that no one recognises you,’ he said. 

Hartnett put them on and pulled the cap down over his eyes. 

“They're a good fit,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ said Patterson. “They belonged to Byrne. I was keeping 
them as souvenirs.’ 

He locked the dark cell behind him before they went out to the 
waiting lorries. Harnett avoided the headlights: apart from 
this, there was nothing to show that he was not just another 
officer from Dublin on a tour of inspection. By this time Patter- 
son was almost beginning to enjoy the mystification. 

‘All right, Colonel,’ he said in a loud voice to Hartnett. ‘Wed 
better sit in front.’ 

Hartnett sat between him and the driver. It was a dark night 
with brilliant stars. With elaborate courtesy, Patterson asked the 
‘colonel’ for directions, and they went up through the hills by 
roads which he knew well, but which Hartnett knew better. Once 
he guided them across an open field to avoid the delay at a blown- 
up bridge. He even continued to offer advice after the lorries 
halted at the foot of a lane. Patterson saw that he knew his job; 
the idea of his own shame had been covered up temporarily by 
his professional pride. He pointed out where to post the sentries 
and then led the way up the lane. When they reached the door of 
the farmhouse, he stood on one side and let Patterson knock. 
After the first whispered question from inside, the men began 
to break down the door with their rifle butts. It was hastily opened 
by an old man in his night-shirt. It was Mike Tom Ogue himself. 
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‘Ye can’t do anything to me,’ he roared in triumphant com- 
plaint. ‘I have varicose veins.’ 

They caught Morgan in the bedroom, pulling on his socks. He 
tried to use his Peter the Painter, but two of the men got him on 
the floor and wrested it from him. He was a slight man, with 
a long, hard, fighting face. They waited while he finished dress- 
ing; then he pulled himself erect and went out with his chin in 
the air. He did not notice the tall man who stood by the door 
with his chin in his chest. Patterson wondered idly what Hart- 
nett’s feelings were at that moment. Not very pleasant ones, he 
fancied. 

But he was surprised when, a few days later, he glanced 
out of the window and saw the prisoners exercising within the 
barbed wire. Hartnett and Morgan were walking side by side, 
regardless of the others. He stood, leaning for a long time on the 
windowsill, watching them. 

Next day, Morrissey slouched into his office in his usual defiant 
manner with a cigarette dangling from one corner of his mouth. 
He stood with his back to the fire, hands joined behind him. 

‘Did you hear anything about this escape?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ Patterson replied in a voice devoid of interest. “Has there 
been an escape somewhere?’ 

‘There’s going to be one here. It’s all been arranged with their 
fellows outside.’ 

‘Who’s in charge of it here? Hartnett?’ 

‘I don’t know. I suppose it’s him or Morgan. Listen,’ added 
Morrissey in a squeaky voice, tipping his ashes behind him in 
the fire, ‘when is Hartnett going to be plugged?’ 

Patterson was exasperated almost beyond endurance by his 
tone. It was both ill-bred and childish, like that of a rather 
common small boy who had been promised a treat. Hartnett was 
his treat, and he didn’t want to be deprived of it. It gave him 2 
grievance against the world. 

Tm not sure that he is going to be — plugged,’ Patterson said, 
isolating the last word in his disdainful way. In fact, he knew 
perfectly well that Hartnett would not be executed, but he was 
taking care that Morrissey didn’t know. Nobody must know if 
Hartnett’s life was to be saved from his own men. 

‘Well, all I can say is that it’s a damn shame,’ said Morrissey 
with windy warmth. ‘Any idea what’s behind it?’ 

‘Some people have friends in high places,’ Patterson said oracu- 
larly. 

‘So it seems,’ Morrissey said with an impudence which referred 
it to Patterson. 
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‘You might remember that there’s been a war on in this coun- 
try, he replied angrily, ‘and quite a lot of people thought that 
men like Hartnett were of use. They may not have changed their 
minds.’ 

But when Morrissey had gone, he called a sentry and asked 
to have Hartnett brought to his office. Hartnett was rather more 
like himself, confident and, at the same time, watchful. Patterson 
let him sit down and light a cigarette. 

‘Tell me,’ he asked, taking out his tobacco pouch, ‘what’s all 
this about an escape?’ 

‘Escape?’ echoed Hartnett with elaborate surprise. “What 
escape? I heard nothing about it.’ . 

‘Quite sure?’ asked Patterson, filling his pipe. 

Hartnett looked at him doubtfully for a moment and then his 
lip curled. 

‘You’re not looking for an excuse to break your bargain, are 

ou?’ he asked almost contemptuously. 

‘No,’ replied Patterson. “Are your’ 

‘Am I?’ Hartnett asked, growing red. 

‘That’s what I asked. I don’t have to look for excuses, you 
see. Your friend Morrissey has been in to know why you hadn’t 
been executed. Several others would like to know the same thing. 
I don’t mean to tell them. But if they knew, it wouldn’t be much 
use your having helped Monkey Morgan to escape. I think you 
ought to understand that.’ 

Hartnett thought for a moment, sighed bitterly, and nodded. 

‘I understand,’ he said hopelessly. “You're right, of course.’ 

He was going out when Patterson stopped him. He felt a sud- 
den liking and pity for the man. Afterwards, he was glad of the 
impulse. 

‘Don’t think I’m criticising you,’ he said. ‘It’s just that there are 
certain actions we can’t hedge about. I did one thing; you did 

another. We have to be prepared for the consequences.’ 

Hartnett nodded again. 

‘The consequences for me are a bit more serious than for you,’ 
he said. 

There was no attempt at escape. Two days later Morgan was 
executed. Patterson was wakened by the noises of the firing party 
and lay awake, waiting for the volley. Harry Byrne’s death had 
been paid for, but the thought gave him small satisfaction. He 
wondered if Hartnett was listening too. 

When he got up, there was the usual air of gloom and hysteria 
about the barrack. These people were mad for blood, and when 
they got it, it only left them vaguely excited and crazy for drink. 
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Morrissey had been on it from early morning. Shutters had been 
put up in the town, nominally as a sign of mourning for Morgan, 
really, under threats from the Republican faction. Patterson sent 
round a lorry of men to take them down again. Then he went off 
to Moorlough for a conference. 

While he was there, he was called to the telephone. Daly, very 
excited, was at the other end to tell him that two soldiers had 
been shot in the town as reprisal for Morgan’s execution. Patter- 
son immediately realised the danger. 

‘All right, Jimmie,’ he said coolly. ‘I’m leaving here at once. 
Hold everything till I get back.’ 

He did not even wait to clear up the decisions of the conference, 
but got his driver to go like hell through the dusk. It was the 
darkness he was afraid of. He knew Daly was a decent fellow, but 
a weak one. 

Darkness had already fallen when he reached the barrack gate. 

‘Everything all right, Sergeant?’ he asked as he drove in. 

‘Everything all right, sir. You heard two of our fellows were 
shot.’ 

‘Yes. Nothing else?’ 

‘Only one of the prisoners shot, trying to escape.’ 

‘I see, Patterson said evenly. “Hartnett, I suppose?’ 

“That’s right, sir,’ the sergeant said in confusion. ‘Did they 
tell you?’ 

‘It wasn’t necessary,’ Patterson said. ‘And I suppose Captain 
Morrissey shot him. Where’s the body?’ 

The sergeant began to stammer. The fools had even been trying 
to keep the truth from him. He found the body in a shed in the 
yard, abandoned on the straw. He picked it out with his torch, 
forcing himself to examine it closely. Hartnett’s head had fallen 
sideways as though he were trying to sleep. He had been shot 
through the back. 

As he came out, Morrissey came up to him; he was recovering 
from his drinking bout, and obviously frightened. 

‘Oh, about that fellow, Hartnett—’ he began to stammer. 

‘I know,’ Patterson said. You murdered him.’ 

Then he went on. Afterwards, Morrissey came up and started 
hammering on his door, demanding an explanation, and threat- 
ening to report him, but Patterson wearily told him to go to hell. 
He tried to convince himself that it was the best way out. Hart- 
nett would now be a martyr, probably with a monument over 
the spot where he had been killed, and each year patriotic people 
would come and kneel by his grave. But it gave him no satisfac- 
tion. Civil war was like that. Sooner or later it turned into a series 
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of personal relationships beside which everything else was noth- 
ing. Hartnett and he had been like that, accomplices. 


(1951) 


OO 


A MINORITY 


DENIS HALLIGAN noticed Willy Stein for the first time one 
Sunday when the other fellows were at Mass. As Denis was a 
Protestant, he didn’t go to Mass. Instead, he sat on the steps out- 
side the chapel with Willy. Willy was a thin, seedy little chap 
with long, wild hair. It was an autumn morning; there was mist 
on the trees, and you could scarcely see the great ring of moun- 
tains that cut them off there in the middle of Ireland, miles from 
anywhere. 

“Why did they send you here if you’re a Proddy?’ asked Willy. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Denis, who felt his background was so queer 
that he didn’t want to explain it to anybody. ‘I suppose because 
it was cheap.’ 

‘Is your old fellow a Catholic?’ asked Willy. 

‘No,’ replied Denis. ‘Is yours?” 

‘No,’ Willy said contemptuously. ‘He was a Proddy. My old one 
was a Proddy, too.’ 

‘Where do they live?’ asked Denis. 

‘They’re dead,’ Willy said, making the motion of spitting. “The 
bloody Germans killed them.’ 

‘Oh, cripes!’ Denis said regretfully. Denis had a preat admira- 
tion for everything German, particularly tank generals, and when 
he grew up he wanted to be a tank general himself, but it seemed 
a pity that they had to kill Willy’s father and mother. Bad as it 
was to have your parents separated, as his own were, it was worse 
having them dead. “Was it a bomb?’ he asked. 

‘No, Willy replied without undue emotion. “They were killed 
in a camp. They sent me over to the Cumminses in Dublin or 
Pd have been killed, too. The Cumminses are Catholics. Thats 
why I was sent here.’ 

‘Do you like it here?’ asked Denis. 

‘I do not,’ Willy said scornfully in his slkummy Dublin accent, 
and then took out a. slingshot and fitted a stone in it. ‘Pd sooner 
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Vienna. Vienna was gas. When I grow up I’m going to get out 
of this blooming place.’ 

‘But what will you do?’ 

‘Aw, go to sea, or something. I don’t care.’ 

Denis was interested in Willy. Apart from the fact that they 
were the only Proddies in the school, Willy struck him as being 
really tough, and Denis admired toughness. He was always trying 
to be tough himself, but there was a soft streak in him that kept 
breaking out. It was breaking out now, and he knew it. Though 
he saw that Willy didn’t give a rap about his parents, Denis 
couldn’t help being sorry for him, alone in the middle of Ireland 
with his father and mother dead half a world away. He said as 
much to his friend Nigel Healy, from Cork, that afternoon, but 
Nigel only gave a superior sniff. 

‘But that fellow is mad,’ he said, in his reasonable way. 

‘How is he mad?’ asked Denis. 

‘He’s not even left go home on holidays,’ explained Nigel. ‘He 
has to stay here all during the summer. Those people were nice 
to him, and what does he do? Breaks every window in the place. 
They had the police to the house twice. He’s mad on slingshots.’ 

‘He had one this morning,’ said Denis. 

‘Last time he was caught with one he got flogged,’ said Nigel. 
‘You see, the fellow has no sense. I even saw him putting sugar 
on his meat.’ 

‘But why did he do that?’ asked Denis. 

‘Said he liked it,’ replied Nigel with a smile and a shrug. ‘He’s 
bound to get expelled one of these days. You’d want to mind 
yourself with him.’ 

But for some reason that only made Denis more interested in 
Willy Stein, and he looked forward to meeting him again by 
himself the following Sunday. He was curious to know why the 
Germans would want to kill Stein’s father and mother. That 
seemed to him a funny thing to do — unless, of course, they were 
spies for the English. 

Again they sat on the steps, but this morning the sun was warm 
and bright, and the mountains all round them were a brilliant 
blue. If Stein’s parents were really spies, the idea of it did not 
seem to have occurred to him. According to him, his father had 
been a lawyer and his mother something on a newspaper, and he 
didn’t seem to remember much about them except that they were 
both ‘gas’. Everything with Stein was ‘gas’. His mother was gentle 
and timid, and let him have everything he wanted, so she was 
‘great gas’. His father was sure she was ruining him, and was 
always on to him to study and be better than other kids, and 
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when his father got like that he used to weep and shout and 
wave his hands, but that was only now and then. He was gas, 
too, though not, Denis gathered, great gas. Willy suddenly 
waved his hands and shouted something in a foreign language. 

‘What’s that?’ asked Denis with the deepest admiration. 

‘German,’ Stein replied, in his graceless way. 

‘What does it mean?’ asked Denis. 

‘I dunno,’ Stein said lightly. 

Denis was disappointed. For a fellow like himself, who was 
interested in tanks, a spatter of German might one day be useful. 
He had the impression that Stein was only letting on to remem- 
ber parents he had lost before he was really old enough to 
remember them. 

Their talk was interrupted by Father Houlihan, a tall, morose- 
looking priest. He had a bad belly and a worse temper, but 
Denis knew Father Houlihan liked him, and he admired Father 
Houlihan. He was violent, but he wasn’t a stinker. 

‘Hah!’ he said, in his mocking way. ‘And what do you two 
cock sparrows think you’re doing out here?’ 

‘Were excused, Father,’ Denis said brightly, leaping to his 
feet. 

‘No one is excused anything in this place till I excuse him, 
snarled Father Houlihan cheerfully, ‘and I don’t excuse much. 
Run into Mass now, ye pair of heathens!’ 

‘But we’re Protestants, Father!’ Stein cried, and Denis was 
half afraid of seeing the red flush on Father Houlihan’s forehead 
that showed he was out for blood. 

‘Aha, what fine Protestants we have in ye!’ he snorted good- 
humouredly. ‘I suppose you have a Protestant slingshot in your 
pocket at this very minute, you scoundrel, you!’ 

‘I have not!’ Stein shouted. “You know Murphy took it off me.’ 

‘Mr Murphy to you, Willy Stein,’ said the priest, pinching his 
ear playfully and pushing him towards the chapel. “And next 
time I catch you with a slingshot Pll give you a Catholic cane 
on your fat Protestant backside.’ 

The two boys went into chapel and sat together on a bench 
at the back. Willy was muttering indignantly to himself, but he 
waited until everyone was kneeling with bowed head. Then, to 
Denis’s horror, he took out a slingshot and a bit of paper, which 
he chewed up into a wet ball. There was nothing hasty or spon- 
taneous about this. Stein went about it with a concentration that 
was almost pious. As the bell rang for the Consecration, there was 
a ping, and a seminarist kneeling at the side of the chapel put his 
hand to his ear and looked angrily round. But by this time Stein 
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had thrown himself on his knees, and his eyes were shut in a 
look of rapt devotion. It gave Denis quite a turn. Even if he 
wasn’t a Catholic, he had been brought up to respect every form 
of religion. 

The business of going to Mass and feeling out of it made Denis 
Halligan completely fed up with being a Proddy. He had never 
liked it anyway, even at home, as a kid. He was gregarious, and 
a born gang leader, a promoter of organisation, and it cut him 
to the heart to feel that at any moment he might be deserted by 
his gang because, through no fault of his own, he was not a 
Catholic and might accidentally say or do the wrong thing. He 
even resented the quiet persuasion that the school authorities 
exercised on him. A senior called Hanley, whom Nigel described 
sarcastically as ‘Halligan’s angel’, was attached to Denis ~ not to 
proselytise, but to give him an intelligent understanding of the 
religious life of the group. Hanley had previously been attached 
to Stein, but that had proved hopeless, because Stein seemed to 
take Hanley’s company as a guarantee of immunity from punish- 
ment, so he merely involved Hanley in every form of forbidden 
activity, from smoking to stealing. One day when Stein stole a 
gold tie-pin from a master’s room, Hanley had to report him. On 
Hanley’s account, he was not flogged, but told to put the tie-pin 
back in the place from which he had taken it. Stein did so, and 
seized the opportunity to pinch five shillings instead, and this 
theft was discovered only when someone saw Stein fast asleep in 
bed with his mouth open and the two half-crowns in his jaw. 
As Hanley, a sweet and saintly boy, said to Denis, it wasn’t Stein’s 
fault. He was just unbalanced. 

In any other circumstances Denis would have enjoyed Hanley’s 
attention, but it made him mad to be singled out like this and 
looked after like some kid who couldn’t undo his own buttons. 

‘Listen, Hanley,’ he said angrily one day when he and Nigel 
were discussing football and Hanley had slipped a little homily 
into the conversation. ‘It’s no good preaching at me. It’s not my 
fault that I’m a Proddy.’ 

‘Well, you don’t have to be a Proddy if you don’t want to be,’ 
Hanley said with a smile. ‘Do you?’ 

‘How can I help it?’ asked Denis. 

‘Well, who’d stop your’ 

‘My mother would, for one.’ 

‘Did you try?’ 

‘What do you mean, Hanley?’ 

‘I mean, why don’t you ask her?’ Hanley went on, in the same 
bland way. ‘I wouldn’t be too sure she wants you to be a Proddy.’ 
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‘How could I ask her?’ 

‘You could write. Or phone,’ Hanley added hastily, seeing the 
look on Denis’s face at the notion of writing an extra letter. ‘Father 
Houlihan would let you use the telephone, if you asked him. Or 
Pll ask him, if you like.’ 

‘Do if you want to,’ said Denis. ‘I don’t care.’ 

He didn’t really believe his mother would agree to something 
he wanted, just like that, but he had no objection to a free tele- 
phone call that would enable him to hear her voice again. To 
his astonishment, she made no difficulty about it. 

‘Why, of course, darling,’ she said sweetly. ‘If that’s how you 
feel and Father Houlihan has no objection, I don’t mind. You 
know I only want you to be happy at school.’ 

It was a colossal relief. Overnight, his whole position in the 
school changed. He had ceased to be an outsider. He was one of 
the gang. He might even be Chief Gang Leader in the course of 
time. He was a warm-hearted boy, and he had the feeling that by 
a simple gesture he had conferred an immense benefit on every- 
body. The only person who didn’t seem too enthusiastic was 
Father Houlihan, but then he was not much of an enthusiast 
anyway. ‘My bold young convert,’ he said, pulling Denis’s ear, 
‘I suppose any day now you'll start paying attention to your 
lessons.’ 

Yet the moment he had made his decision, he began to feel 
guilty about young Stein. As has been said, he was not only 
gregarious, but he was also a born gang leader, and had the 
feeling that someone might think he had deserted an ally to 
secure his own advantage. He was suddenly filled with a wild 
desire to convert Willy as well, so that the pair of them could be 
received as a group. He saw it as even more of a duty of Willy’s 
than of his own. Willy had been saved from his parents’ fate 
by a good kind Catholic family, and it was the least they could 
expect that Willy should show his gratitude to them, to the 
school, and to Ireland. 

But Willy seemed to have a deplorable head for theology. All 
the time they talked Denis had the impression that Willy was 
only planning some fresh mischief. 

‘Ah, come on, Willy,’ he said authoritatively, ‘you don’t want 
to be a blooming old Proddy.’ 

‘I don’t want to be a Cat either,’ said Willy with a shrug. 

‘Don’t you want to be like the other fellows in the school?’ 

‘Why don’t they want to be like me?’ asked Stein. 

‘Because there’s only two of us, and there’s hundreds of them. 
And they’re right.’ 
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‘And if there were hundreds of us and two of them, we'd be 
right, I suppose?’ Stein said with a sneer. “You want to be like 
the rest of them. All right, be like the rest of them, but let me 
alone.’ 

Tm only speaking for your own good,’ Denis said, getting 
mad. What really made him mad was the feeling that somehow 
Stein wasn’t speaking to him at all; that inside, he was as lonely 
and lost as Denis would have been in similar circumstances, and 
he wouldn’t admit to it, wouldn’t break down as Denis would 
have done. What he really wanted to do was to give Stein a sock 
in the gob, but he knew that even this was no good. Stein was 
always being beaten, and he always yelled bloody murder, and 
next day he came back and did the same thing again. Everyone 
was thinking exclusively of Stein’s good, and it always ended up 
by their beating him, and it never did him any good at all. 

Denis confided his difficulties to Hanley, who was also full of 
concern for Stein’s good, but Hanley only smiled sadly and shook 
his head. 

‘I know more about that than you do, Denis,’ he said, in his 
fatherly way. ‘I'll tell you if you promise not to repeat it to a 
living soul.’ 

‘What is it?’ asked Denis eagerly. 

‘Promise! Mind, this is serious!’ 

‘Oh, I promise.’ 

‘The fact is that Stein isn’t a Proddy at all,’ Hanley said sadly. 

‘But what is he?’ 

‘Stein is a Jew,’ Hanley said in a low voice. “Thats why his 
father and mother were killed. Nobody knows that, though.’ 

‘But does Stein know he’s a Jew?’ Denis asked excitedly. 

‘No. And mind, we're not supposed to know it, either. Nobody 
knows it, except the priests and ourselves.’ 

‘But why doesn’t somebody tell him?’ 

‘Because if they did, he might blab about it — you know, he’s 
not very smart — and then all the fellows would be jeering at him. 
Remember, Denis, if you ever mentioned it, Father Houlihan 
would skin you alive. He says Stein is after suffering enough. 
He’s sorry for Stein. Mind, Pm only warning you.’ 

‘But won’t it be awful for him when he finds out?’ 

‘When he’s older and has a job, he won’t mind it so much,’ 
said Hanley. 

But Denis wasn’t sure. Somehow, he had an idea that Stein 
wanted to stay a Proddy simply because that was what his father 
and mother had been and it was now the only link he had with 
them, and if someone would just tell him, he wouldn’t care so 
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much and would probably become a Catholic, like Denis. After- 
wards, when he did find out that everything he had done was 
mistaken, it might be too late. And this — and the fact that Father 
Houlihan, whom Denis admired, was also sorry for Willy Stein — 
increased his feeling of guilt, and he almost wished he hadn’t been 
in such a hurry himself about being converted. Denis wasn’t a 
bright student, but he was a born officer and he would never have 
deserted his men. 

The excitement of his own reception into the Church almost 
banished the thought of Stein from his mind. On the Sunday he 
was received he was allowed to sleep late, and Murphy, the 
seminarist, even brought him comics to read in bed. This was 
real style! Then he dressed in his best suit and went down to 
meet his mother, who arrived, with his sister, Martha, in a hired 
car. For once, Martha was deferential. She was impressed, and 
the sight of the chapel impressed her even more. In front of the 
High Altar there was an isolated prie-dieu for Denis himself, 
and behind him a special pew was reserved for her and his mother. 

Denis knew afterwards that he hadn’t made a single false 
move. Only once was his exaltation disturbed, and that was when 
he heard the ping of a slingshot and realised that Stein, sitting 
by himself in the back row, was whiling away the time by 
getting into fresh mischief. The rage rose up in Denis, in spite 
of all his holy thoughts, and for a moment he resolved that when 
it was all over he would find Willy Stein and beat him to a jelly. 

Instead, when it was over he suddenly felt weary. Martha had 
ceased to be impressed by him. Now she was just a sister a bare 
year younger who was mad with him for having stolen the atten- 
tion of everybody. She knew only too well what a figure she would 
have cut as a convert, and was crazy with jealousy. 

‘I won’t stand it, she said. ‘I’m going to be a Catholic, too.” 

‘Well, who’s stopping your’ Denis asked. 

‘Nobody’s going to stop me,’ said Martha. ‘Just because Daddy 
is fond of you doesn’t mean that I can’t be a Catholic.’ 

‘What has Daddy to do with it?’ asked Denis with a feeling 
of alarm. 

‘Because now that you're a Catholic, the courts wouldn’t let 
him have you,’ Martha said excitedly. ‘Because Daddy is an 
atheist, or something, and he wanted to get hold of you. He tried 
to get you away from Mummy. I don’t care about Daddy. Pm 
going to be converted, too.” 

‘Go on!’ growled Denis, feeling sadly how his mood of exaltation 
was fading. “You’re only an old copycat.’ 

‘I am not a copycat, Denis Halligan,’ she said bitterly. ‘It’s only 
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that you always sucked up to Daddy and I didn’t, and he doesn’t 
care about me. I don’t care about him, either, so there!’ 

Denis felt a sudden pang of terror at her words. In a dim sort 
of way he realised that what he had done might have consequen- 
ces he had never contemplated. He had no wish to live with his 
father, but his father came to the school to see him sometimes, 
and he had always had the feeling that if he ever got fed up 
with living at home with his mother and Martha, his father 
would always have him. Nobody had told him that by becoming 
a Catholic he had made it impossible for his father to have him. 
He glanced round and saw Stein, thin and pale and furtive, 
slouching away from the chapel with his hand in his pocket 
clutching his slingshot. He gave Denis a grin in which there was 
no malice, but Denis scowled and looked away. 

‘Who’s that?’ asked Martha inquisitively. 

‘Oh, him!’ Denis said contemptuously. “That’s only a dirty 
Jew-boy.’ 

Yet even as he spoke the words he knew they were false. What 
he really felt towards Willy Stein was an aching envy. Nobody had 
told him that by changing his faith he might be unfaithful to his 
father, but nobody had told Stein, either, and, alone and despair- 
ing, he still clung to a faith that was not his own for the sake of 
a father and mother he had already almost forgotten, who had 
been murdered half a world away and whom he would never see 
again. For a single moment Denis saw the dirty little delinquent 
whom everyone pitied and despised transfigured by a glory that 
he himself would never know. 

(1957) 


KO 


LOST FATHERLANDS 


ONE spring day, Father Felix in the monastery sent word down 
to Spike Ward, the motor driver, to pick up a gentleman for the 
four-fifteen train. Spike had no notion of who the gentleman 
was. All sorts came and went to that lonesome monastery up the 
mountain: people on pilgrimage, drunks going in for a cure, cures 
coming out for a drunk, men joining the novitiate, and others 
leaving it, some of them within twenty-four hours — they just 
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took one good look at the place and bolted. One of the novices 
stole a suit of overalls left behind by a house painter and vanished 
across the mountain. As Spike often said, if it was him he wouldn’t 
have waited to steal the overalls. 

It lay across the mountainside, a gaunt, Victorian barracks. 
Spike drove up to the guesthouse, which stood away in by the end 
of the chapel. Father Felix, the Guestmaster, was waiting on the 
steps with the passenger ~ a tall, well-built, middle-aged man with 
greying hair. Father Felix himself inclined to fat; he wore big, 
shiny glasses, and his beard cascaded over his chest. Spike and 
the passenger loaded the trunk and bag, and Spike noticed that 
they were labelled for Canada. The liner was due at Cobh two days 
later. 

‘Good-bye now,’ Father Felix said, shaking the passenger’s hand. 
‘And mind and don’t lead Spike into bad ways on me. He’s a 
fellow I have my eye on this long time. When are you coming up 
to us for good, Spike?’ he asked gravely. 

‘When ye take a few women into the Order, Father,’ Spike 
replied in his thin drawl. ‘What this place needs is a woman’s 
hand.’ 

The passenger sat in front with Spike, and they chatted as 
they drove down the hill, glancing back at the monks working in 
the fields behind the monastery. You could see them from a long 
way off, like magpies. 

‘Was it on a holiday you were?’ asked Spike, not meaning to be 
inquisitive, only to make conversation. 

‘A long holiday,’ said the passenger, with a nod and a smile. 

‘Ah, well, everyone to his taste,’ Spike said tolerantly. ‘I suppose 
a lot depends on what you’re used to. I prefer a bit of a change 
myself, like Father Felix’s dipsos.’ 

‘He has a few of them up there now,’ said the passenger, with 
a quiet amusement that told Spike he wasn’t one of them. 

‘Well, I’m sure I hope the poor souls are enjoying it, said 
Spike with unction. 

‘They weren’t enjoying it much at three this morning,’ said 
the passenger in the same tone. ‘One of them was calling for his 
mother. Father Felix was with him for over an hour, trying to 
calm him.’ 

‘Not criticising the good man, ’tisn’t the same thing at all, 
Spike said joyously. 

‘Except for the feeding bottle,’ said the passenger. And then, as 
though he were slightly ashamed of his own straight-faced 
humour: ‘He does a wonderful job on them.’ 

“Well, they seem to have great faith in him,’ Spike said, without 
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undue credulity. ‘He gets them from England and all parts - a 
decent little man,’ 

‘And a saintly little man, the passenger said, almost reproach- 
fully. 

‘I dare say,’ Spike said, without enthusiasm. ‘He’d want to be, 
judging by the specimens I see.’ 

They reached town with about three-quarters of an hour to 
spare, and put the trunk and bag in the stationmaster’s office. 
Old Mick Hurley, the stationmaster, was inside, and looked at 
the bags over his glasses. Even on a warm day, in his own office, 
he wore his braided frock-coat and uniform cap. 

‘This is a gent from the monastery, Mick,’ said Spike. “He’s 
travelling by the four-fifteen. Would he have time for the pic- 
tures?’ 

But Spike might have known the joke would be lost on Mick, 
who gave a hasty glance at the clock behind him and looked 
alarmed. “He'd hardly have time for that,’ he said. ‘She’s only 
about twenty-five minutes late.’ 

‘You have over an hour to put in,’ said Spike as they left the 
office. “You don’t want to be sitting round there the whole time. 
Hanagan’s lounge is comfortable enough, if you like a drink.’ 

‘Will you have one with me?’ asked the passenger. 

‘I don’t know will I have the time,’ Spike said. ‘I have another 
call at four. Pll have one drink with you, anyway.’ 

They went into the bar, which was all done up in chromium, 
with concealed lighting. Tommy Hanagan, the Yank, was behind 
the bar himself. He was a tall, fresh-faced, rather handsome man, 
with fair hair of a dirty colour and smoke-blue eyes. His hat was 
perched far back on his head. Spike often said Tommy Hanagan 
was the only man he knew who could make a hat speak. He had 
earned the price of his public-house working in Boston and, 
according to him, had never ceased to regret his return. Tommy 
looked as though he lived in hopes that some day, when he did 
something as it should be done, it would turn out to be a con- 
venience to somebody. So far, it had earned him nothing but 
mockery, and sometimes his blue eyes had a slightly bewildered 
expression, as though he were wondering what he was doing in 
that place at all. 

Spike loved rousing him. All you had to do was give him one 
poke about America and the man was off, good for an hour’s 
argument. America was the finest goddam country on the face 
of the earth, and the people that criticised it didn’t know what 
they were talking about. In America, even the priests were 
friends: “Tommy, where the hell am I going to get a hundred 
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dollars?’ ‘TU get it for you, Father Joe.’ In Ireland, it was ‘Mister 
Hanagan, don’t you consider five pounds is a bit on the small 
sider’ ‘And I don’t,’ the Yank would say, pulling up his shirt- 
sleeves. Td sooner give a hundred dollars to a friend than fifteen 
to a bastard like that.’ The same with the women. Over there, an 
Irishman would say, ‘TI do the washing up, Mary.’ Here it was 
“Where’s that bloody tea, woman?’ And then bawling her out 
for it! Not, as Spike noticed, that this ever prevented the Yank 
from bawling out his own wife twenty times a day. And Spike 
suspected that however he might enjoy rousing the Yank, the 
Yank enjoyed it more. It probably gave the poor man the illusion 
of being alive. 

“What are you drinking?’ the passenger asked in his low voice. 

‘Whiskey,’ said Spike. ‘I have to take whiskey every time I go 
up to that monastery. It’s to restore the circulation.’ 

‘Beer for me, please,’ said the passenger. 

“Your circulation is easily damaged, Spike,’ said Hanagan as he 
turned to the whiskey bottle. 

‘If you knew as much about that place as I do, you’d be looking 
for whiskey, too.’ 

“Who said I don’t know about it?’ blustered Hanagan. ‘I know 
as much about it as you do; maybe more.’ 

“You do,’ Spike said mockingly. “Yourself and the kids went 
up there two years ago, picking primroses. I heard about it. Ye 
brought the flask and had tea up the mountain two miles away. 
“Oh, what a lovely place the monks have! Oh, what a wonder- 
ful life they have up here!” Damn all you care about the poor 
unfortunates, getting up at half past one of a winter’s morning 
and waiting till half five for a bit of breakfast.’ 

The Yank sprawled across the counter, pushing his hat back 
a shade farther. It was set for reasonable discussion. ‘But what’s 
that only habit?’ he asked. 

‘Habit!’ 

‘What else is it?’ the Yank asked appealingly. ‘I have to get up 
at half past six every morning, winter and summer, and I have 
to worry about a wife and kids, and education and doctors for 
them, and paying income tax, which is more than the monks 
have to do.’ 

‘Give me the income tax every time!’ said Spike. ‘Even the 
wife!’ 

‘The remarkable thing about this country,’ said Hanagan, ‘is 
that they'll only get up in the morning when no one asks them 
to. I never asked the monks to get up at half past one. All J ask 
is that the people in this blooming town will get up at half past 
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eight and open their shops by nine o’clock. And how many of 
them will do it?’ 

‘And what the hell has that to do with the argument?’ asked 
Spike, not that he thought it had anything to do with it. He knew 
only too well the Yank’s capacity for getting carried away on 
a tide of his own eloquence. 

‘Well, what after all does the argument boil down to?’ retorted 
Hanagan. “The argument is that no one in this blooming country 
is respected for doing what he ought to do — only for doing what 
no one ever asked him to do.’ 

‘Are people to sit down and wait for someone to ask them to love 
God?’ the passenger growled suddenly. Spike noticed that even 
though he mentioned God, he looked a nasty customer to cross in 
a discussion. 

‘I didn’t say that,’ Hanagan replied peaceably. ‘But do you know 
this town?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I do,’ said Hanagan. ‘I know it since I was a kid. I spent eight- 
een years out of it, and for all the difference it made to the town, 
I might have been out of it for a week. It’s dead. The people are 
dead. They’re no use to God or man.’ 

“You didn’t answer my question.’ 

"You're talking about one sort of responsibility,’ said Hanagan. 
Tm only saying there are other responsibilities. Why can’t the 
people here see that they have a responsibility to the unfortunate 
women they marry? Why can’t they see their responsibility to 
their own country?’ 

‘What Tommy means is that people shouldn’t be making pil- 
grimages to the monastery at all,’ said Spike dryly. “He thinks they 
should be making pilgrimages to him. He lights candles to him- 
self every night — all because he doesn’t beat his wife. Good luck 
to you now, and don’t let him make you miss your train with 
his old guff? 

Spike and the passenger shook hands, and after that Spike put 
him out of his head completely. Meeting strangers like that, every 
day of the week, he couldn’t remember the half of them. But 
three evenings later he was waiting in the car outside the station, 
hoping to pick up a fare from the four-fifteen, when Mick Hurley 
came flopping out to him with his spectacles down his nose. 

‘What am I going to do with them bags you left on Tuesday, 
Spiker’ he asked. 

What was he to do with the bags? Spike looked at him without 
comprehension. ‘What bags, Mick?’ 

‘Them bags for Canada.’ 
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‘Holy God!’ exclaimed Spike, getting slowly out of the car. 
‘Do you mean he forgot his bags?’ 

‘Forgot them?’ Mick Hurley repeated indignantly. ‘He never 
travelled at all, man.’ 

‘Holy God!’ repeated Spike. ‘And the liner gone since yester- 
day! That’s a nice state of affairs.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Mick. “Who was it?’ 

‘A man from the monastery.’ 

‘One of Father Felix’s drunks?’ 

‘What the hell would a drunk be coming from Canada for?’ 
asked Spike in exasperation. 

‘You'd never know,’ said Mick. ‘Where did you leave him?’ 

‘Over in Tommy Hanagan’s bar.’ 

‘Then wed better ask Tommy.’ 

Hanagan came out to them in his shirtsleeves, his cuffs rolled 
up and his hat well back. 

‘Tommy,’ said Spike, ‘you remember that passenger I left in 
your place on Tuesday?’ 

Tommy’s eyes narrowed. “The big, grey-haired bloke?’ he said. 
‘What about him?’ 

‘Mick Hurley, here, says he never took that train. You wouldn’t 
know what happened him?’ 

Tommy rested one bare, powerful arm against the jamb of the 
door, leaned his head against it, and delicately tilted the hat for- 
ward over his eyes. “That sounds bad,’ he said. ‘You’re sure he 
didn’t go off unknown to your’ 

‘How could he, man?’ asked Mick excitedly, feeling that some 
slight on the railway company was implied. “His bags are still 
there. No one but locals travelled on that train.’ 

‘The man had a lot of money on him,’ Hanagan said, looking at 
the ground. 

‘You're sure of that, Tommy?’ Spike asked, in alarm. It was bad 
enough for a motor driver to be mixed up in a mysterious disap- 
pearance without a murder coming into it as well. 

‘Up to a hundred pounds,’ Hanagan said, giving a sharp glance 
up the street. ‘I saw it when he paid for the drinks. I noticed 
Linehan, of the Guards, going in to his dinner. We might as well 
go over and ask him did he hear anything.’ 

They strode briskly in the direction of the policeman’s house. 
Linehan came shuffling out, buttoning up his tunic — a fat, 
black-haired ‘man who looked like something out of a butcher’s 
shop. 

T didn’t hear a word of it,’ he said, looking from one to another, 
as though they might be concealing evidence. “We'll ring up a few 
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of the local stations. Some of them might have word of him,’ 

Hanagan went to get his coat. Mick Hurley had to leave them, 
to look after the four-fifteen, and at last Spike, Hanagan, and 
Linehan went to the police station, where the others waited while 
Linehan had long, confidential chats about football and the 
weather with other policemen for ten miles around. Guards are 
lonely souls; they cannot trust their nearest and dearest, and can 
communicate only with one another, like mountaineers with 
signal fires. Hanagan sat on the table, pretending to read a paper, 
though every look and gesture betrayed impatience and disgust. 
Spike just sat, reflecting mournfully on the loss of his good time 
and money. 

‘We'll have to find out what his name was,’ Linehan said, at 
last. “The best thing we can do is drive up to the monastery and 
get more particulars: 

‘The devil fly away with Mick Hurley!’ Spike said bitterly. 
‘Wouldn’t you think he’d tell us what happened without waiting 
three days? If he was after losing an express train, he’d wait a 
week to see would it turn up.’ 

The three of them got into Spike’s car, and he drove off up the 
mountain road, wondering how he was to get his fare out of it 
and from whom. The monks were holy enough, but they expected 
you to run a car on holy water, and a policeman thought he was 
doing you a favour if he was seen in the car with you. The veiled 
sunlight went out; they ran into thick mist, and before they 
reached the mountain-top, it had turned to rain. They could see 
it driving in for miles from the sea. The lights were on in the 
chapel; there was some service on. Spike noticed the Yank pause 
under the traceried window and look away down the valley. 
Within the church, the choir wailed, ‘Et exspecto resurrectionem 
mortuorum. Et vitam venturi saeculi? 

Father Felix came out and beckoned them in from the rain. His 
face was very grave. “You needn’t tell me what you came about, 
lads,’ he said. 

“You knew he was missing so, Father?’ said Linehan. 

“We saw him,’ said the priest. 

“Where, Father?’ asked Spike. 

‘Out there,’ Father Felix said, with a nod. 

‘On the mountain?’ 

‘I dare say he’s there still? 

‘But what is he doing?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. Nothing only staring. Staring at the monastery 
and the monks working in the fields. Poor fellow! Poor 
fellow!’ 
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‘But who is it?’ 

‘One of our own men. One of the old monks. He’s here these 
fifteen years.’ 

‘Fifteen years!’ exclaimed Linehan. ‘But what came over him 
after all that time?’ 

‘Some nervous trouble, I suppose,’ said Father Felix in the 
tone of a healthy man who has heard of nerves as a well-recognised 
ailment of quite respectable people. ‘A sort of mental blackout, 
I heard them saying. He wouldn’t know where he’d be for a few 
minutes at a time.’ 

‘Ah, poor soul! Poor soul!’ sighed Linehan, with a similar 
blankness of expression. 

‘But what was taking him to Canada?’ asked Hanagan. 

‘Ah, well, we had to send him somewhere he wouldn’t be 
known,’ explained Father Felix sadly. ‘He wanted to settle down 
in his own place in Kilkenny, but, of course, he couldn’t.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Hanagan. 

‘Oh, he couldn’t, he couldn’t,’ Linehan said, with a sharp intake 
of breath as he strode to the window. ‘Not after leaving the 
monastery. "Twould cause terrible scandal.’ 

‘That’s why I hope you can get him away quietly, Father 
Felix said. “We did everything we could for him. Now the less 
talk there is, the better.’ 

‘In that bleddy mist you might be searching the mountain for 
a week,’ sighed Linehan, who had often shot it. ‘If we knew where 
to look itself! We’ll go up the road and see would any of Sullivan’s 
boys have word of him.’ 

Sullivan’s was the nearest farmhouse. The three men got into 
the car again and drove slowly down under the trees past the 
monastery. There was an iron railing, which seemed strangely out 
of place, and then a field, and then the bare mountain again. It 
was coming on to dark, and it struck Spike that they would find 
no one that night. He was sorry for that poor devil, and could not 
get over the casualness of Mick Hurley. A stationmaster! God, 
wouldn’t you think he’d have some sense? 

‘Tt isn’t Mick Hurley I blame at all,’ Hanagan said angrily. 

‘Ah, well, Tommy, you can’t be too hard on the poor monks,’ 
Linehan said reasonably. ‘I suppose they were hoping he’d go 
away and not cause any scandal.’ 

‘A poor bloody loony!’ snapped the Yank, his emotion bring- 
ing out a strong Boston accent. ‘Gahd, you wouldn’t do it to a 
dawg!’ 

‘How sure you are he was a loony!’ Spike said, with a sneer. 
‘He didn’t seem so very loony to me.’ 
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‘But you heard what Father Felix said!’ Hanagan cried. ‘Mental 
blackouts. That poor devil is somewhere out on that goddam 
mountain with his memory gone.’ 

‘Ah, FIl believe all I hear when I eat all I get,’ Spike said in the 
same tone. 

It wasn’t that he really disbelieved in the blackouts so much 
as that he had trained himself to take things lightly, and the 
Yank was getting on his nerves. At that moment he spotted the 
passenger out of the corner of his eye. The rain seemed to have 
caught him somewhere on top of a peak, and he was running, 
looking for shelter, from rock to rock. Without looking round, 
Spike stopped the car quietly and lit a cigarette. 

‘Don’t turn round now, boys!’ he said. “He’s just over there on 
our right.’ 

“What do you think we should do, Spike?’ Linehan asked. 

‘Get out of the car quietly and break up, so that we can come 
round him from different directions,’ said Spike. 

‘Then you’d scare him properly,’ said Hanagan. ‘Let me go 
and talk to him!’ 

Before they could hinder him, he was out of the car and run- 
ning up the slope from the road. Spike swore. He knew if the 
monk took to his heels now, they might never catch him. Hana- 
gan shouted and the monk halted, stared, then walked towards 
him. 

‘It looks as if he might come quietly,’ said Linehan. He and 
Spike followed Hanagan slowly. 

Hanagan stopped on a little hillock, hatless, his hands in his 
trousers pockets. The monk came up to him. He, too, was hatless; 
his raincoat was covered with mud; and he wore what looked like 
a week’s growth of beard. He had a sullen, frightened look, like 
an old dog called to heel after doing something wrong. 

‘Thats a bad evening now,’ Hanagan said, with an awkward 
smile, which made him look unexpectedly boyish. 

‘I hope you’re not taking all this trouble for me,’ the monk 
said, looking first at Hanagan, then at Spike and the policeman, 
who stood a little apart from him. 

‘Ah, what trouble?’ Hanagan said, with fictitious lightness. ‘We 
were afraid you might be caught in the mist. It’s bad enough 
even for those that know the mountain. You’d want to get those 
wet things off you quick.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ the monk said, looking down at his drenched 
clothes as though he were seeing them for the first time. Spike 
could now believe in the mental blackout, the man looked so 
stunned, like a sleepwalker. 
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“We'll stop at the pub and Spike can bring over whatever bags 
you want,’ said Hanagan. 

The public-house hotel looked uncannily bright after the loneli- 
ness of the mountain. Hanagan was at his most obnoxiously effi- 
cient. Linehan wanted to take a statement from the monk, but 
Hanagan stopped him. ‘Is it a man in that state? How could he 
give you a statement?’ He rushed in and out, his hat on the back 
of his head, producing hot whiskeys for them all, sending Spike 
to the station for the bag, and driving his wife and the maid mad 
seeing that there was hot water and shaving tackle in the bath- 
room and that a hot meal was prepared. 

When the monk came down, shaved and in dry clothes, Hana- 
gan sat opposite him, his legs spread and his hands on his 
thighs. 

“What you'll do,’ he said, with a commanding air, ‘is rest here 
for a couple of days.’ 

‘No, thanks,’ the monk said, shaking his head. 

‘It won’t cost you anything,’ Hanagan said, with a smile. 

‘It’s not that,’ said the monk in a low voice. ‘I’d better get away 
from this.’ 

‘But you can’t, man. You'll have to see about getting your 
tickets changed. We can see to that for you. You might get 
pneumonia after being out so long.’ 

‘Tl have to go on,’ the monk said stubbornly. ‘I have to get 
away.’ 

“You mean you're afraid you might do the same thing again?’ 
Hanagan said in a disappointed tone. ‘Maybe you’re right. Though 
what anyone wants to go back to that place for beats me.’ 

“What do people want to go back anywhere for?’ the monk 
asked in a dull tone. 

Spike thought it was as close as ever he’d seen anyone get to 
knocking the Yank off his perch. Hanagan grew red, then rose and 
went in the direction of the door, suddenly changed his mind, 
and turned to grasp the monk’s left hand in his own two. ‘I’m a 
good one to talk,’ he said in a thick voice. ‘Eighteen years, and 
never a day without thinking of this place. You mightn’t believe 
it, but there were nights I cried myself to sleep. And for what, 
I ask you? What did I expect?’ 

He had changed suddenly; no longer the bighearted, officious 
ward boss looking after someone in trouble, he had become 
humble and almost deferential. When they were leaving, he half 
opened the front door and halted. ‘You’re sure you won't stay?’ 
he snapped over his shoulder. 

‘Sure,’ said the monk, with a nod. 
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Hanagan waved his left arm, and they went out across the dark 
square to the station. 

Spike and he saw the last of the monk, who waved to them 
till the train disappeared in the darkness. Hanagan followed it, 
waving, with a mawkish smile, as though he were seeing off a 
girl. Spike could see that he was deeply moved, but what it was 
all about was beyond him. Spike had never stood on the deck of a 
liner and watched his fatherland drop away behind him. He 
didn’t know the sort of hurt it can leave in a boy’s mind, a hurt 
that doesn’t heal even when you try to conjure away the pain by 
returning. Nor did he realise, as Hanagan did at that moment, 
that there are other fatherlands, whose loss can hurt even more 
deeply. 

(1954) 


THE TEACHER’S MASS 


FATHER FOGARTY, the curate in Crislough, used to say in his 
cynical way that his greatest affliction was having to serve the 
teacher’s Mass every morning. He referred, of course, to his own 
Mass, the curate’s Mass, which was said early so that Father 
Fogarty could say Mass later in Costello. Nobody ever attended 
it, except occasionally in summer, when there were visitors at the 
hotel. The school-teacher, old Considine, served as acolyte. He 
had been serving the early Mass long before F ogarty came, and 
the curate thought he would also probably be doing it long after 
he had left. Every morning, you saw him coming up the village 
street, a pedantically attired old man with a hollow face and a big 
moustache that was turning grey. Everything about him was 
abstract and angular, even to his voice, which was harsh and 
without modulation, and sometimes when he and Fogarty came 
out of the sacristy with Considine leading, carrying the book, his 
pace was so slow that Fogarty wondered what effect it would have 
if he gave him one good kick in the behind. It was exactly 
as Fogarty said — as though he were serving Considine’s Mass, and 
the effect of it was to turn Fogarty into a more unruly acolyte 
than ever he had been in the days when he himself was serving 
the convent Mass. 
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Whatever was the cause, Considine always roused a bit of the 
devil in Fogarty, and he knew that Considine had no great affec- 
tion for him, either. The old man had been headmaster of the 
Crislough school until his retirement, and all his life he had kept 
himself apart from the country people, like a parish priest or a 
policeman. He was not without learning; he had a quite respect- 
able knowledge of local history, and a very good one of the 
ecclesiastical history of the Early Middle Ages in its local appli- 
cations, but it was all book learning, and, like his wing collar, 
utterly unrelated to the life about him. He had all the childish 
vanity of the man of dissociated scholarship, wrote occasional 
scurrilous letters to the local paper to correct some error in 
etymology, and expected everyone on that account to treat him 
as an oracle. As a schoolmaster he had sneered cruelly at the bare- 
foot urchins he taught, describing them as ‘illiterate peasants’ 
who believed in the fairies and in spells, and when, twenty years 
later, some of them came back from Boston or Brooklyn and 
showed off before the neighbours, with their big American hats 
and high-powered cars, he still sneered at them. According to him, 
they went away illiterate and came home illiterate. 

‘I see young Carmody is home again,’ he would say to the curate 
after Mass. 

‘Is that so?’ 

‘And he has a car like a house,’ Considine would add, with 
bitter amusement. ‘A car with a grin on it. "Twould do fine to cart 
home his mother’s turf.’ 

‘The blessings of God on him,’ the curate would say cheerfully. 
‘I wish I had a decent car instead of the old yoke I have.’ 

‘I dare say it was the fairies,’ the old teacher would snarl, with 
an ugly smile that made his hollow, high-cheeked face look like 
a skull. ‘It wasn’t anything he ever learned here.’ 

‘Maybe we’re not giving the fairies their due, Mr Considine,’ 
said the curate, with the private conviction that it would be easier 
to learn from them than from the schoolmaster. 

The old man’s scornful remarks irritated Fogarty because he 
liked the wild, barefooted, inarticulate brats from the mountainy 
farms, and felt that if they showed off a bit when they returned 
from America with a few dollars in their pockets, they were well 
entitled to do so. Whoever was entitled to the credit, it was noth- 
ing and nobody at home. The truth was he had periods of ter- 
rible gloom when he felt he had mistaken his vocation. Or, rather, 
the vocation was all right, but the conditions under which he 
exercised it were all wrong, and those conditions, for him, were 
well represented by the factitious scholarship of old Considine. 
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Tt was all in the air. Religion sometimes seemed no more to him 
than his own dotty old housekeeper, who, whatever he said, in- 
vested herself with the authority of a bishop and decided who was 
to see him and about what, and settled matters on her own 
whenever she got half a chance. Things were so bad with her 
that whenever the country people wanted to see him, they bribed 
one of the acolytes to go and ask him to come himself to their 
cottages. The law was represented by Sergeant Twomey, who 
raided the mountain pubs half an hour after closing time, in 
response to the orders of some lunatic superintendent at the 
other side of the county, while as for culture, there was the 
library van every couple of months, from which Considine, who 
acted as librarian, selected a hundred books, mainly for his own 
amusement. He was partial to books dealing with voyages in 
the Congo or Tibet (‘Tibet is a very interessting country, Father’). 
The books that were for general circulation he censored to make 
sure there were no bad words like ‘navel’ in them that might 
corrupt the ignorant ‘peasantry’. And then he came to Fogarty and 
told him he had been reading a very ‘interessting’ book about 
bird-watching in the South Seas, or something like that. 

Fogarty’s own temptation was towards action and energy, just 
as his depression was often no more than the expression of his 
frustration. He was an energetic and emotional man who in other 
circumstances would probably have become a successful business- 
man. Women were less of a temptation to him than the thought 
of an active instinctual life. All he wanted in the way of a holi- 
day was to get rid of his collar and take a gun or rod or stand 
behind the bar of a country hotel. He ran the local hurling team 
for what it was worth, which wasn’t much, and strayed down the 
shore with the boatmen or up the hills with the poachers and 
poteen-makers, who ali trusted him and never tried to conceal any 
of their harmless misdemeanours from him. Once, for instance, 
in the late evening, he came unexpectedly on a party of scared 
poteen-makers on top of a mountain and sat down on the edge 
of the hollow where they were operating their still. ‘Never mind 
me, lads!’ he said, lighting a pipe. ‘I’m not here at all.’ ‘Sure 
we know damn well you’re not here, Father,’ one old man said, 
and chuckled. “But how the hell can we offer a drink to a bloody 
ghost?’ 

These were his own people, the people he loved and admired, 
and it was principally the feeling that he could do little or nothing 
for them that plunged him into those suicidal fits of gloom in 
which he took to the bottle. When he heard of a dance being held 
in a farmhouse without the permission of the priest or the police, 
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he said, ‘The blessings of God on them,’ and when a girl went 
and got herself with child by one of the islanders, he said ‘More 
power to her elbow!’ — though he had to say these things dis- 
creetly, for fear they should get back. But the spirit of them got 
back, and the acolytes would whisper ‘Father, would you ever 
go out to Dan Mike’s when you have the time?’ or young men 
and girls would lie in wait for his car on a country road and signal 
timidly to him, because the country people knew that from him 
they would get either a regular blasting in a language they under- 
stood or the loan of a few pounds to send a girl to hospital in 
England so that the neighbours wouldn’t know. 

Fogarty knew that in the teacher’s eyes this was another black 
mark against him, for old Considine could not understand how 
any educated man could make so little of the cloth as to sit 
drinking with ‘illiterate peasants’ instead of talking to a fine, 
well-informed man like himself about the situation in the Far 
East or the relationship of the Irish dioceses to the old kingdoms 
of the Early Middle Ages. 

Then one evening Fogarty was summoned to the teacher's 
house on a sick call. It only struck him when he saw it there at 
the end of the village — a newish, red-brick box of a house, with 
pebble dash on the front and a steep stairway up from the front 
door — that it was like the teacher himself. Maisie, the teacher’s 
unmarried daughter, was a small, plump woman with a face that 
must once have been attractive, for it was still all in curves, with 
hair about it like Mona Lisa’s, though now she had lost all her 
freshness, and her skin was red and hard and full of wrinkles. She 
had a sad smile, and Fogarty could not resist a pang of pity for 
her because he realised that she was probably another victim 
of Considine’s dislike of ‘illiterates’. How could an ‘illiterate’ 
boy come to a house like that, or how could the teacher’s daugh- 
ter go out walking with him? 

She had got the old man to bed, and he lay there with the 
engaged look of a human being at grips with his destiny. From 
his narrow window there was a pleasant view of the sea road and 
a solitary tree by the water’s edge. Beyond the bay was a moun- 
tain, with a cap on it — the sign of bad weather. Fogarty gave him 
the last sacraments, and he confessed and received Communion 
with a devotion that touched Fogarty in spite of himself. He 
stayed on with the daughter until the doctor arrived, in case any 
special medicines were needed. They sat in the tiny box of a front 
room with a bay window and a high mahogany bookcase that 
filled one whole wall. She wanted to stay and make polite conver- 
sation for the priest, though all the time she was consumed with 
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anxiety. When the doctor left, Fogarty left with him, and pressed 
Maisie’s hand and told her to call on him for anything, at any 
time. 

Dr Mulloy was more offhand. He was a tall, handsome young 
man of about Fogarty’s own age. Outside, standing beside his 
car, he said to Fogarty, ‘Ah, he might last a couple of years if he 
minded himself. They don’t, of course. You know the way it is. 
A wonder that daughter of his never married.’ 

‘How could she?’ Fogarty asked in a low voice, turning to 
glance again at the ill-designed, pretentious little suburban house. 
“He’d think her too grand for any of the boys round this place.’ 

‘Why then, indeed, if he pops off on her, she won’t be too grand 
at all,’ said the doctor. ‘A wonder an educated man like that 
wouldn’t have more sense. Sure, he can’t have anything to leave 
her?’ 

‘No more than myself, I dare say,’ said Fogarty, who saw that 
the doctor only wanted to find out how much they could pay; and 
he went off to summon one of the boy acolytes to take Considine’s 
place at Mass next morning. 

But the next morning when Fogarty reached the sacristy, in- 
stead of the boy he had spoken to, old Considine was waiting, with 
everything neatly arranged in his usual pedantic manner, and 
a wan old man’s smile on his hollow face. 

‘Mr Considine!’ Fogarty exclaimed indignantly. “What’s the 
meaning of this?’ 

‘Ah, I’m fine this morning, Father,’ said the old man, with a 
sort of fictitious, drunken excitement. ‘I woke up as fresh as a 
daisy.’ Then he smiled malevolently and added, ‘Jimmy Leary 
thought he was after doing me out of a job, but Dr Mulloy was 
too smart for him.’ 

‘But you know yourself what Dr Mulloy said,’ Fogarty protested 
indignantly. ‘I talked to him myself about it. He said you could 
live for years, but any exertion might make you go off any time.’ 

‘And how can man die better?’ retorted the teacher, with the 
triumphant air he wore whenever he managed to produce an apt 
quotation. “You remember Macaulay, I suppose,’ he added doubt- 
fully, and then his face took on a morose look. ‘’Tisn’t that at all,’ 
he said. “But ’tis the only thing I have to look forward to. The day 
wouldn’t be the same to me if I had to miss Mass.’ 

Fogarty knew that he was up against an old man’s stubbornness 
and love of habitual things, and that he was wasting his breath 
advising Considine himself. Instead, he talked to the parish priest, 
a holy and muddleheaded old man named Whelan. Whelan shook 
his head mournfully over the situation, but then he was a man 
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who shook his head over everything. He had apparently decided 
many years ago that any form of action was hateful, and he 
took to his bed if people became too pressing. 

‘He’s very obstinate, old John, but at the same time, you 
wouldn’t like to cross him,’ Whelan said. 

‘If you don’t do something about it, you might as well put back 
the Costello Mass another half an hour,’ Fogarty said. He was 
for ever trying to induce Whelan to make up his mind. ‘He’s 
getting slower every day. One of these days he’ll drop dead on me 
at the altar.’ 

‘Oh, I’ll mention it to him,’ the parish priest said regretfully. 
‘But I don’t know would it be wise to take too strong a line. You 
have to humour them when they’re as old as that. I dare say 
we'll be the same ourselves, Father.’ 

Fogarty knew he was wasting his breath on Whelan as well. 
Whelan would no doubt be as good as his word, and talk about 
the weather to Considine for an hour, and then end by dropping 
a hint, which might be entirely lost, that the old teacher shouldn’t 
exert himself too much, and that would be all. 

A month later, the old teacher had another attack, but this 
time Fogarty only heard of it from his mad housekeeper, who 
knew everything that went on in the village.’ 

‘But why didn’t he send for me?’ he asked sharply. 

‘Ah, I suppose he wasn’t bad enough,’ replied the housekeeper. 
‘Mrs MacCarthy said he got over it with pills and a sup of whiskey. 
They say whiskey is the best thing.’ 

“You're sure he didn’t send for me?’ Fogarty asked. There were 
times when he half expected the woman, in the exercise of her 
authority, to refuse the Last Rites to people she didn’t approve 
of. 

‘Sure, of course he didn’t. It was probably nothing.’ 

All the same, Fogarty was not easy in his mind. He knew what 
it meant to old people to have the priest with them at the end, 
and he suspected that if Considine made light of his attack, it 
could only be because he was afraid Fogarty would take it as 
final proof that he was not fit to serve Mass. He felt vaguely 
guilty about it. He strode down the village street, saluting the 
fishermen who were sitting on the sea wall in the dusk. The 
teacher’s cottage was dark when he reached it. The cobbler, a 
lively little man who lived next door, was standing outside. 

‘I hear the old Master was sick again, Tom,’ said the curate. 

“‘Begor, he was, Father,’ said the cobbler. ‘I hear Maisie found 
him crawling to the fire on his hands and knees. Terrible cold 
they get when they’re like that. He’s a sturdy old divil, though. 
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You needn’t be afraid you'll lose your altar boy for a long time 
et.’ 

j ‘I hope not, Tom,’ said Fogarty, who knew that the cobbler, 

a knowledgeable man in his own way, thought there was some- 

thing funny about the old schoolmaster’s serving Mass. ‘And I 

hope we’re all as good when our own time comes.’ 

He went home, too thoughtful to chat with the fishermen. The 
cobbler’s words had given him a sudden glimpse of old Consi- 
dine’s sufferings, and he was filled with the compassion that al- 
most revolted him at times for sick bodies and suffering minds. 
He was an emotional man, and he knew it was partly the cause 
of his own savage gloom, but he could not restrain it. 

Next morning, when he went to the sacristy, there was the old 
teacher, with his fawning smile, the smile of a guilty small boy 
who has done it again and this time knows he will not escape 
without punishment. 

‘You weren’t too good last night, John,’ the curate said, using 
Considine’s Christian name for the first time. 

‘No, Father Jeremiah,’ Considine replied, pronouncing the 
priest’s name slowly and pedantically. ‘I was a bit poorly in the 
early evening. But those pills of Dr Mulloy’s are a wonder.’ 

‘And isn’t it a hard thing to say you never sent for me?’ Fogarty 
went on. 

Considine blushed furiously, and this time he looked really 
guilty and scared. 

‘But I wasn’t that bad, Father, he protested with senile inten- 
sity, his hands beginning to shake and his eyes to sparkle. ‘I wasn’t 
as frightened yesterday as I was the first time. It’s the first time 
it frightens you. You feel sure you'll never last it out. But after 
that you get to expect it.’ 

“Will you promise me never to do a thing like that again?’ the 
curate asked earnestly. “Will you give me your word that you'll 
send for me, any hour of the day or night?’ 

‘Very well, Father,’ Considine replied sullenly. ‘’Tis very good 
of you. Pll give you my word I'll send for you.’ 

And they both recognised the further, unspoken part of the 
compact between them. Considine would send for Fogarty, but 
nothing Fogarty saw or heard was to permit him again to try to 
deprive the old teacher of his office. Not that he any longer wished 
to do so. Now that he recognised the passion of will in the old 
man, Fogarty’s profound humanity only made him anxious to 
second it and enable Considine to do what clearly he wished to 
do — die in harness. Fogarty had also begun to recognise that it 
was not mere obstinacy that got the old man out of his bed each 
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morning and brought him shivering and sighing and shuffling 
up the village street. There was obstinacy there, and plenty of it, 
but there was something else, which the curate valued more; 
something he felt the lack of in himself. It wasn’t easy to put a 
name on it. Faith was one name, but it was no more than a name 
and was used to cover too many excesses of devotion that the 
young priest found distasteful. This was something else, some- 
thing that made him ashamed of his own human weakness and 
encouraged him to fight the depression, which seemed at times 
as if it would overwhelm him. It was more like the miracle of the 
Mass itself, metaphor become reality. Now when he thought of 
his own joke about serving the teacher’s Mass, it didn’t seem quite 
so much like a joke. 

One morning in April, Fogarty noticed as he entered the sac- 
risty that the old man was looking very ill. As he helped Fogarty, 
his hands shook piteously. Even his harsh voice had a quaver in 
it, and his lips were pale. Fogarty looked at him and wondered 
if he shouldn’t say something, but decided against it. He went in, 
preceded by Considine, and noticed that though the teacher tried 
to hold himself erect, his walk was little more than a shuffle. 
He went up to the altar, but found it almost impossible to concen- 
trate on what he was doing. He heard the labouring steps behind 
him, and as the old man started to raise the heavy book on to 
the altar, Fogarty paused for a moment and looked under his 
brows. Considine’s face was now white as a sheet, and as he raised 
the book he sighed. Fogarty wanted to cry out, ‘For God’s sake, 
man, lie down!’ He wanted to hold Considine’s head on his knee 
and whisper into his ear. Yet he realised that to the strange old 
man behind him this would be no kindness. The only kindness he 
could do him was to crush down his own weak warmheartedness 
and continue the Sacrifice. Never had he seemed farther away 
from the reality of the Mass. He heard the labouring steps, the 
panting breath, behind him, and it seemed as if they had lasted 
some timeless time before he heard another heavy sigh as Consi- 
dine managed to kneel. 

At last, Fogarty found himself waiting for a response that did 
not come. He looked round quickly. The old man had fallen 
silently forward on to the altar steps. His arm was twisted beneath 
him and his head was turned sideways. His jaw had fallen, and 
his eyes were sightless. 

‘John!’ Fogarty called, in a voice that rang through the 
church. ‘Can you hear me? John!’ 

There was no reply, and the curate placed him on his back, with 
one of the altar cushions beneath his head. Fogarty felt under the 
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surplice for his buttons and unloosed them. He felt for the heart. 
It had stopped; there was no trace of breathing. Through the 
big window at the west end he saw the churchyard trees and the 
sea beyond them, bright in the morning light. The whole church 
seemed terribly still, so that the mere ticking of the clock filled 
it with its triumphant mocking of the machine of flesh and 
blood that had fallen silent. 

Fogarty went quickly to the sacristy and returned with the 
Sacred Oils to anoint the teacher. He knew he had only to cross 
the road for help, to have the old man’s body removed and get 
an acolyte to finish the Mass, but he wanted no help. He felt 
strangely lightheaded. Instead, when he had done, he returned 
to the altar and resumed the Mass where he had left off, murmur- 
ing the responses to himself. As he did so, he realised that he 
was imitating the harsh voice of Considine. There was something 
unearthly about it, for now the altar which had seemed so far 
away was close to him, and though he was acutely aware of every 
detail, of every sound, he had no feeling that he was lacking in 
concentration. When he turned to face the body of the church 
and said, ‘Dominus vobiscum’, he saw as if for the first time the 
prostrate form with its fallen jaw and weary eyes, under the light 
that came in from the sea through the trees in their first leaf, 
and murmured, ‘Ei cum spiritu tuo’ for the man whose spirit had 
flown. Then, when he had said the prayers after Mass beside the 
body, he took his biretta, donned it, and walked by the body, 
carrying his chalice, and feeling as he walked that some figure 
was walking before him, slowly, saying good-bye. In his excited 
mind echoed the rubric: “Then, having adored and thanked God 
for everything, he goes away.’ 


(1955) 


AN ACT OF CHARITY 


THE parish priest, Father Maginnis, did not like the second 
curate, Father Galvin, and Father Fogarty could see why. It was 
the dislike of the professional for the amateur, no matter how 
talented, and nobody could have said that Father Galvin had 
much in the way of talent. Maginnis was a professional to his 
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fingertips. He drove the right car, knew the right people, and 
could suit his conversation to any company, even that of women. 
He even varied his accent to make people feel at home. With 
Deasy, the owner of the garage, he talked about ‘the caw’, but 
to Lavin, the garage hand, he said ‘the cyarr’, smiling benignly 
at the homeliness of his touch. 

Galvin was thin, pale, irritable, and intense. When he should 
have kept a straight face he made some stupid joke that stopped 
the conversation dead; and when he laughed in the proper place at 
someone else’s joke, it was with a slight air of vexation, as though 
he found it hard to put up with people who made him laugh at 
all. He worried himself over little embarrassments and what people 
would think of them, till Fogarty asked bluntly, ‘What the hell 
difference does it make what they think?’ Then Galvin looked 
away sadly and said, ‘I suppose you’re right.’ But Fogarty didn’t 
mind his visits so much except when he had asked other curates 
in for a drink and a game of cards. Then he took a glass of sherry 
or something equally harmless and twiddled it awkwardly for 
half an hour as though it were some sort of patent device for keep- 
ing his hands occupied. When one of the curates made a harmless 
dirty joke, Galvin pretended to be looking at a picture so that 
he didn’t have to comment. Fogarty, who loved giving people 
nicknames, called him Father Mother’s Boy. He called Maginnis 
the Old Pro, but when that nickname got back, as everything a 
priest says gets back, it did Fogarty no harm at all. Maginnis 
was glad he had a curate with so much sense. 

He sometimes asked Fogarty to Sunday dinner, but he soon 
gave up on asking Galvin, and again Fogarty sympathised with 
him. Maginnis was a professional, even to his dinners. He basted 
his meat with one sort of wine and his chicken with another, 
and he liked a guest who could tell the difference. He also liked 
him to drink two large whiskeys before dinner and to make sens- 
ible remarks about the wine; and when he had exhausted the 
secrets of his kitchen he sat back, smoked his cigar, and told 
funny stories. They were very good stories, mostly about 
priests. 

‘Did I ever tell you the one about Canon Murphy, Father?’ he 
would bellow, his fat face beaming. ‘Ah, that’s damn good. Canon 
Murphy went on a pilgrimage to Rome, and when he came back 
he preached a sermon on it. “So I had a special audience with His 
Holiness, dearly beloved brethren, and he asked me, ‘Canon 
Murphy, where are you now?’ Tm in Dromod, Your Holiness,’ 
said I. “What sort of a parish is it, Canon Murphy?’ says he. ‘Ah, 
tis a nice, snug little parish, Your Holiness,’ says I. ‘Are they a 
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good class of people?’ says he. “Well, they’re not bad, Your Holi- 
ness,’ says I. ‘Are they good-living people?’ says he. “Well, they’re 
as good as the next, Your Holiness,’ says I. ‘Except when they'd 
have a drop taken.’ ‘Tell me, Canon Murphy,’ says he, ‘do they 
pay their dues?’ And like that, I was nearly struck dumb. “There 
you have me, Your Holiness!’ says I. “There you have me!’”’ 

At heart Fogarty thought Maginnis was a bit of a sham and 
that most of his stories were fabrications; but he never made the 
mistake of under-estimating him, and he enjoyed the feeling 
Maginnis gave him of belonging to a group, and that of the best 
kind — well balanced, humane, and necessary. 

At meals in the curates’ house, Galvin had a tendency to chat- 
ter brightly and aimlessly that irritated Fogarty. He was full of 
scraps of undigested knowledge, picked up from newspapers and 
magazines, about new plays and books that he would never either 
see or read. Fogarty was a moody young man who preferred 
either to keep silent or engage in long emotional discussions about 
local scandals that grew murkier and more romantic the more he 
described them. About such things he was hopelessly indiscreet. 
‘And that fellow notoriously killed his own father,’ he said once, 
and Galvin looked at him in distress. ‘You mean he really killed 
him?’ he asked — as though Fogarty did not really mean every- 
thing at the moment he was saying it — and then, to make things 
worse, added, ‘It’s not something I’d care to repeat — not without 
evidence, I mean.’ 

‘The Romans used eunuchs for civil servants, but we’re more 
enlightened,’ Fogarty said once to Maginnis. ‘We prefer the 
natural ones.’ Maginnis gave a hearty laugh; it was the sort of 
remark he liked to repeat. And when Galvin returned after lunch- 
ing austerely with some maiden ladies and offered half-baked 
suggestions, Maginnis crushed him, and Fogarty watched with 
malicious amusement. He knew it was turning into persecution, 
but he wasn’t quite sure which of the two men suffered more. 

When he heard the explosion in the middle of the night, he 
waited for some further noise to interpret it, and then rose and 
put on the light. The housekeeper was standing outside her bed- 
room door in a raincoat, her hands joined. She was a widow 
woman with a history of tragedy behind her, and Fogarty did 
not like her; for some reason he felt she had the evil eye, and he 
always addressed her in his most commanding tone. 

“What was that, Mary?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know, Father,’ she said in a whisper. ‘It sounded as if it 
was in Father Galvin’s room.’ 


Fogarty listened again. There was no sound from Galvin’s 
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room, and he knocked and pushed in the door. He closed the door 
again immediately. 

‘Get Dr Carmody quick!’ he said brusquely. 

‘What is it, Father?’ she asked. ‘An accident?’ 

‘Yes, a bad one. And when you’re finished, run out and ask 
Father Maginnis to come in.’ 

‘Oh, that old gun!’ she moaned softly. ‘I dreaded it. PI ring Dr 
Carmody.’ She went hastily down the stairs. 

Fogarty followed her and went into the living-room to pick up 
the sacred oils from the cupboard where they were kept. ‘I don’t 
know, Doctor,’ he heard Mary moaning. ‘Father Fogarty said it 
was an accident.’ He returned upstairs and lifted the gun from 
the bed before anointing the dead man. He had just concluded 
when the door opened and he saw the parish priest come in, 
wearing a blue flowered dressing-gown. 

Maginnis went over to the bed and stared down at the figure 
on it. Then he looked at Fogarty over his glasses, his face almost 
expressionless. ‘I was afraid of something like this, he said 
knowingly. ‘I knew he was a bit unstable.’ 

‘You don’t think it could be an accident?’ Fogarty asked, 
though he knew the question sounded ridiculous. 

‘No,’ Maginnis said, giving him a downward look through the 
spectacles. ‘Do you?’ 

‘But how could he bring himself to do a thing like that?’ Fog- 
arty asked incredulously. 

‘Oh, who knows?’ said Maginnis, almost impatiently. “With 
weak characters it’s hard to tell. He doesn’t seem to have left any 
message.’ 

‘Not that I can see.’ 

‘Tm sorry ’twas Carmody you sent for.’ 

‘But he was Galvin’s doctor.’ 

‘I know, I know, but all the same he’s young and a bit imma- 
ture. Pd have preferred an older man. Make no mistake about it, 
Father, we have a problem on our hands,’ he added with sudden 
resolution. ‘A very serious problem.’ 

Fogarty did not need to have the problem spelled out for him. 
The worst thing a priest could do was to commit suicide, since 
it seemed to deny everything that gave his vocation meaning — 
Divine Providence and Mercy, forgiveness, Heaven, Hell. That 
one of God’s anointed could come to such a state of despair was 
something the Church could not admit. It would give too much 
scandal. It was simply an unacceptable act. 

“That’s his car now, I fancy,’ Maginnis said. 

Carmody came quickly up the stairs with his bag in his hand 
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and his pink pyjamas showing under his tweed jacket. He was a 
tall, spectacled young man with a long, humorous clown’s face, 
and in ordinary life adopted a manner that went with his face, 
but Fogarty knew he was both competent and conscientious. He 
had worked for some years in an English hospital and developed 
a bluntness of speech that Fogarty found refreshing. 

‘Christ!’ he said as he took in the scene. Then he went over 
and looked closely at the body. ‘Poor Peter!’ he added. Then he 
took the shotgun from the bedside table where Fogarty had put 
it and examined it. ‘I should have kept a closer eye on him,’ he 
said with chagrin. “There isn’t much I can do for him now.’ 

‘On the contrary, Doctor,’ Maginnis said. “There was never a 
time when you could do more for him.’ Then he gave Fogarty 
a meaningful glance. ‘I wonder if you’d mind getting Jack Fitz- 
gerald for me, Father? Talk to himself, and I needn’t warn you 
to be careful what you say.’ 

‘Oh, PI be careful,’ Fogarty said with gloomy determination. 
There was something in his nature that always responded to the 
touch of melodrama, and he knew Maginnis wanted to talk to 
Carmody alone. He telephoned to Fitzgerald, the undertaker, 
and then went back upstairs to dress. It was clear he wasn’t going 
to get any more sleep that night. 

He heard himself called and returned to Galvin’s room. This 
time he really felt the full shock of it: the big bald parish priest 
in his dressing-gown and the gaunt young doctor with his pyjama 
top open under the jacket. He could see the two men had been 
arguing. 

‘Perhaps you’d talk to Dr Carmody, Father?’ Maginnis sug- 
gested benignly. 

‘There’s nothing to talk about, Father Fogarty,’ Carmody said, 
adopting the formal title he ignored when they were among 
friends. ‘I can’t sign a certificate saying this was a natural death. 
You know I can’t. It’s too unprofessional.’ 

‘Professional or not, Dr Carmody, someone will have to do it,’ 
Maginnis said. ‘I am the priest of this parish. In a manner 
of speaking I’m a professional man too, you know. And this un- 
fortunate occurrence is something that doesn’t concern only me 
and you. It has consequences that affect the whole parish.’ 

‘Your profession doesn’t require you to sign your name to a lie, 
Father, Carmody said angrily. “That’s what you want me to 
do.’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t call that a lie, Dr Carmody,’ Maginnis said with 
dignity. ‘In considering the nature of a lie we have to take account 
of its good and bad effects. I can see no possible good effect that 
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might result from a scandal about the death of this poor boy. 
Not one! In fact, I can see unlimited harm.’ 

‘So can I,’ Fogarty burst out. His voice sounded too loud, too 
confident, even to his own ears. 

‘I see,’ Carmody said sarcastically. ‘And you think we should 
keep on denouncing the Swedes and Danes for their suicide 
statistics, just because they don’t fake them the way we do. Ah, for 
God’s sake, man, I’d never be able to respect myself again.’ 

Fogarty saw that Maginnis was right. In some ways Carmody 
was too immature. ‘That’s all very well, Jim, but Christian charity 
comes before statistics, he said appealingly. ‘Forget about the 
damn statistics, can’t your Father Galvin wasn’t only a statistic. 
He was a human being — somebody we both knew. And what 
about his family?’ 

‘What about his mother?’ Maginnis asked with real pathos. I 
gather you have a mother yourself, Dr Carmody?’ 

‘And you expect me to meet Mrs Galvin tomorrow and tell her 
her son was a suicide and can’t be buried in consecrated ground?’ 
Fogarty went on emotionally. “Would you like us to do that to your 
mother if it was your case?’ 

‘A doctor has unpleasant things to do as well, Jerry,’ said 
Carmody. 

‘To tell a mother that her child is dying?’ Fogarty asked. ‘A 
priest has to do that too, remember. Not to tell her that her child 
is damned.’ 

But the very word that Fogarty knew had impressed Carmody 
made the parish priest uncomfortable. ‘Fortunately, Father, that 
is in better hands than yours or mine,’ he said curtly. And at once 
his manner changed. It was as though he was a little bit tired of 
them both. ‘Dr Carmody,’ he said, ‘I think I hear Mr Fitzgerald. 
You’d better make up your mind quick. If you’re not prepared 
to sign the death certificate, I’ll soon find another doctor who will. 
That is my simple duty, and I’m going to do it. But as an elderly 
man who knows a little more about this town than you or Father 
Fogarty here, I’d advise you not to compel me to bring in another 
doctor. If word got round that I was forced to do such a thing, it 
might have very serious effects on your career.’ 

There was no mistaking the threat, and there was something 
almost admirable about the way it was made. At the same time, 
it roused the sleeping rebel in Fogarty. Bluff, he thought angrily. 
Damn bluff! If Carmody walked out on them at that moment, 
there was very little the parish priest or anyone else could do to 
him. Of course, any of the other doctors would sign the certificate, 
but it wouldn’t do them any good either. When people really felt 
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the need for a doctor, they didn’t necessarily want the doctor the 
parish priest approved of. But as he looked at Carmody’s sullen, 
resentful face, he realised that Carmody didn’t know his own 
strength in the way that Maginnis knew his. After all, what had 
he behind him but a few years in a London hospital, while be- 
hind Maginnis was that whole vast, historic organisation that he 
was rightly so proud of. 

‘I can’t sign a certificate that death was due to natural causes,’ 
Carmody said stubbornly. ‘Accident, maybe — I don’t know. I 
wasn’t here. lIl agree to accident.’ 

‘Accident?’ Maginnis said contemptuously, and this time he 
did not even trouble to use Carmody’s title. It was as though he 
were stripping him of any little dignity he had. ‘Young man, 
accidents with shotguns do not happen to priests at three o’clock 
in the morning. Try to talk sense!’ 

And just as Fogarty realised that the doctor had allowed him- 
self to be crushed, they heard Mary let Fitzgerald in. He came 
briskly up the stairs. He was a small, spare man, built like a 
jockey. The parish priest nodded in the direction of the bed and 
Fitzgerald’s brows went up mechanically. He was a man who said 
little, but he had a face and figure too expressive for his character. 
It was as though all the opinions he suppressed in life found relief 
in violent physical movements. 

‘Naturally, we don’t want it talked about, Mr Fitzgerald,’ 
said Maginnis. ‘Do you think you could handle it yourself?’ 

The undertaker’s eyes popped again, and he glanced swiftly 
from Maginnis to Carmody and then to Fogarty. He was a great 
man for efficiency, though; if you had asked him to supply the 
corpse as well as the coffin, he might have responded automati- 
cally, ‘Male or female?’ 

‘Dr Carmody will give the certificate, of course?’ he asked 
shrewdly. He hadn’t missed much of what was going on. 

‘It seems I don’t have much choice,’ Carmody replied bitterly. 

‘Oh, purely as an act of charity, of course,’ Fitz said hastily. 
‘We all have to do this sort of thing from time to time. The poor 
relatives have enough to worry them without inquests and things 
like that. What was the age, Father Maginnis, do you know?’ 
he added, taking out a notebook. A clever little man, thought 
Fogarty. He had put it all at once upon a normal, businesslike 
footing. 

‘Twenty-eight,’ said Maginnis. 

‘God help us!’ Fitz said perfunctorily, and made a note. After 
that he took out a rule. 

‘Td better get ready and go to see the Bishop myself,’ Maginnis 
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said. ‘We'll need his permission, of course, but I haven’t much 
doubt about that. I know he has the reputation for being on the 
strict side, but I always found him very considerate. PH send Nora 
over to help your housekeeper, Father. In the meantime, maybe 
you'd be good enough to get in touch with the family.’ 

‘TIl see to that, Father,’ Fogarty said. He and Carmody followed 
Maginnis downstairs. He said good-bye and left, and Fogarty’s 
manner changed abruptly. ‘Come in and have a drink, Jim,’ he 
said. 

Td rather not, Jerry,’ Carmody said gloomily. 

‘Come on! Come on! You need one, man! I need one myself 
and I can’t have it.’ He shut the door of the living-room behind 
him. ‘Great God, Jim, you could have suspected it?’ 

‘I suppose I should have,’ said Carmody. ‘T got hints enough if 
only I. might have understood them.’ 

‘But you couldn’t, Jim,’ Fogarty said excitedly, taking the 
whiskey from the big cupboard. ‘Nobody could. Do you think I 
ever expected it, and I lived closer to him than you did.’ 

The front door opened and they heard the slippers of Nora, 
Maginnis’s housekeeper, in the hall. There was a low mumble 
of talk outside the door, and then the clank of a bucket as the 
women went up the stairs. Fitzgerald was coming down at the 
same time, and Fogarty opened the door a little. 

“Well, Jack?’ 

‘Well, Father. Pli do the best I can.’ 

‘You wouldn’t join us for a—?r’ 

‘No, Father. I'l have my hands full for the next couple of 
hours.’ 

‘Good night, Jack. And I’m sorry for the disturbance.’ 

‘Ah, ’twas none of your doing. Good night, Father.’ 

The doctor finished his whiskey in a gulp, and his long, battered 
face had a bitter smile. ‘And so this is how it’s done!’ he said. 

‘This is how it’s done, Jim, and believe me, it’s the best way for 
everybody in the long run,’ Fogarty replied with real gravity. 

But, looking at Carmody’s face, he knew the doctor did not 
believe it, and he wondered then if he really believed it himself. 

When the doctor had gone, Fogarty got on the telephone to 
a provincial town fifty miles away. The exchange was closed down, 
so he had to give his message to the police. In ten minutes or so 
a guard would set out along the sleeping streets to the house 
where the Galvins lived. That was one responsibility he was glad 
to evade. 

While he was speaking, he heard the parish priest’s car set off 
and knew he was on his way to the Bishop’s palace. Then he 
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shaved, and, about eight, Fitzgerald drove up with the coffin in 
his van. Silently they carried it between them up the stairs. The 
body was lying decently composed with a simple bandage about 
the head. Between them they lifted it into the coffin. Fitzgerald 
looked questioningly at Fogarty and went on his knees. As he 
said the brief prayer, Fogarty found his voice unsteady and his 
eyes full of tears. Fitzgerald gave him a pitying look and then 
rose and dusted his knees. 

‘All the same there’ll be talk, Father,’ he said. 

‘Maybe not as much as there should be, Jack,’ Fogarty said 
moodily. 

“We'll take him to the chapel, of course?’ Fitzgerald went on. 

‘Everything in order, Jack. Father Maginnis is gone to see the 
Bishop.’ 

‘He couldn’t trust the telephone, of course,’ Fitzgerald said, 
stroking his unshaven chin. ‘No fear the Bishop will interfere, 
though. Father Maginnis is a smart man. You saw him?’ 

‘I saw him.’ 

‘No nerves, no hysterics. I saw other people in the same situa- 
tion. “Oh, Mr Fitzgerald, what am I going to do?” His mind on 
essential things the whole time. He’s an object lesson to us all, 
Father.’ 

‘You're right, Jack, he is,’ Fogarty said despondently. 

Suddenly the undertaker’s hand shot out and caught him by 
the upper arm. ‘Forget about it, boy! Forget about it! What else 
can you do? Why the hell should you break your heart over it?’ 

Fogarty still had to meet the family. Later that morning, they 
drove up to the curates’ house. The mother was an actressy type 
and wept a good deal. She wanted somebody to give her a last 
message, which Fogarty couldn’t think up. The sister, a pretty, in- 
tense girl, wept a little too, but quietly, with her back turned, 
while the brother, a young man with a great resemblance to 
Galvin, said little. Mother and brother accepted without protest 
the ruling that the coffin was not to be opened, but the sister 
looked at Fogarty and asked, “You don’t think I could see him? 
Alone? I wouldn’t be afraid.’ When he said the doctor had forbid- 
den it, she turned her back again, and he had an impression that 
there was a closer link between her and Galvin than between the 
others and him. 

That evening they brought the body to lie before the altar of 
the church, and Maginnis received it and said the prayers. The 
church was crowded, and Fogarty knew with a strange mixture 
of rejoicing and mortification that the worst was over. Maginnis’s 
master stroke was the new curate, Rowlands, who had arrived 
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within a couple of hours after his own return. He was a tall, thin, 
ascetic-looking young man, slow-moving and slow-speaking, and 
Fogarty knew that all eyes were on him. 

Everything went with perfect propriety at the Requiem Mass 
next morning, and after the funeral Fogarty attended the 
lunch given by Maginnis to the visiting clergy. He almost laughed 
out loud when he heard Maginnis ask in a low voice, ‘Father 
Healy, did I ever tell you the story of Canon Murphy and the 
Pope?’ All that would follow would be the mourning card with 
the picture of Galvin and the Gothic lettering that said, ‘Ecce 
Sacerdos Magnus’. There was no danger of scandal any longer. 
Carmody would not talk. Fitzgerald would not talk either. None 
of the five people involved would. Father Galvin might have 
spared himself the trouble. 

As they returned from the church together, Fogarty tried to 
talk to the new curate about what had happened, but he soon 
realised that the whole significance of it had escaped Rowlands, 
and that Rowlands thought he was only over-dramatising it all. 
Anybody would think he was over-dramatising it, except Car- 
mody. After his supper he would go to the doctor’s house, and 
they would talk about it. Only Carmody would really understand 
what it was they had done between them. No one else would. 

What lonely lives we live, he thought unhappily. 

(1967) 


KO 
REQUIEM 


FatHerR FOGARTY, the curate in Crislough, was sitting by 
the fire one evening when the housekeeper showed in a frail 
little woman of sixty or sixty-five. She had a long face, with big 
eyes that looked as though they had wept a great deal, and her 
smile lit up only the lower half of her face. Father F ogarty was 
a young man with a warm welcome for the suffering and the old. 
A man with emotions cut too big for the scale of his existence, 
he was for ever floundering in enthusiasms and disillusionments, 
wranglings and reconciliations; but he had a heart like a house, 
and almost before the door closed behind her, he was squeezing 
the old woman’s hand in his own two fat ones. 
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*You’re in trouble,’ he said in a low voice. 

“Wisha, aren’t we all, Father?’ she replied. 

Tm sorry, I’m sorry,’ he said. ‘Is it something I can do for 
your’ 

‘Only to say Mass for Timmy, Father.’ 

‘Tl do that, to be sure,’ he said comfortingly. ‘You’re cold. 
Sit down a minute and warm yourself.’ Then he laid a big paw 
on her shoulder and added in a conspiratorial whisper, “Do you 
take anything? A drop of sherry, maybe?’ 

‘Ah, don’t be putting yourself out, Father.’ 

‘Tm not putting myself out at all. Or maybe you’d sooner a sup 
of whiskey. I have some damn good whiskey.’ 

‘Wisha, no, Father, I wouldn’t, thanks. The whiskey goes to my 
head.’ 

‘It goes to my own,’ he replied cheerfully. ‘But the sherry is 
good, too.’ He didn’t really know whether it was or not, because 
he rarely drank, but, being a hospitable man, he liked to give his 
visitors the best. He poured a glass of sherry for her and a small 
one for himself, and lit one of his favourite cheroots. 

The old woman spread her transparent hands to the blaze and 
sipped at her wine. ‘Oh, isn’t the heat lovely?’ she exclaimed with 
girlish delight, showing her old gums. ‘And the sherry is lovely, 
too, Father. Now, I know you're surprised to see me, but I know 
all about you. They told me to come to you if I was in trouble. And 
there aren’t many priests like that, Father. I was never one to 
criticise, but I have to say it.’ 

‘Ah,’ he said jovially, throwing himself back in his big leather 
chair and pulling on his cheroot, ‘we’re like everybody else, ma’am. 
A mixed lot.’ 

‘I dare say you're right,’ she said, ‘but they told me I could 
talk to you.’ 

‘Everyone talks to me,’ he said without boastfulness. It was true. 
There was something about him that invited more confidences 
than a normal man could respect, and Father Fogarty knew he 
was often indiscreet. ‘It’s not your husband?’ he added doubt- 
fully. 

‘Ah, no, Father,’ she replied with a wistful smile. ‘Poor Jim is 
dead on me these fifteen years. Not, indeed, that I don’t miss him 
just the same,’ she added thoughtfully. ‘Sometimes I find myself 
thinking of him, and he could be in the room with me. No, it’s 
Timmy.’ 

“The son?’ 

‘No, Father. Though he was like a son to me. I never had any 
of my own. He was Jim’s. One of the last things Jim did was to 
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ask me to look after him, and, indeed, I did my best. I did my 
best.’ 

‘I’m sure you did, ma’am,’ said Father Fogarty, scowling behind 
his cheroot. He was a man who took death hard, for himself and 
for others. A stepchild was not the same thing, of course, but 
he supposed you could get just as attached to one of those. That 
was the trouble; you could get attached to anything if only you 
permitted yourself to do so, and he himself was one who had never 
known how to keep back. ‘I know how hard it is,’ he went on, 
chewing at his cheroot till his left eyebrow descended and seemed 
to join in the process, and he resembled nothing so much as a film 
gangster plotting the murder of an innocent victim. ‘And there’s 
little anyone can say that will console you. All I know from my 
own experience is that the more loss we feel the more grateful we 
should be for whatever it was we had to lose. It means we had 
something worth grieving for. The ones I’m sorry for are the 
ones that go through life not even knowing what grief is. And 
you'd be surprised the number of them you’d meet.’ 

‘I dare say in one way they’re lucky,’ she said broodingly, 
looking into the fire. 

‘They are not lucky, ma’am, and don’t you believe it,’ he said 
gruffly. ‘They miss all the things that make life worth while, with- 
out even knowing it. I had a woman in here the other night,’ he 
added, pointing his cheroot at the chair she sat in, ‘sitting where 
you're sitting now, and she told me when her husband gave the 
last breath she went on her knees by the bed and thanked God 
for taking him.’ 

‘God help us,’ the old woman said, clasping her hands. ‘I hope 
no one does the same thing over herself someday.’ 

‘Thanked God for taking him, Fogarty repeated with his 
troubled boyish frown. “What sort of mind can a woman like that 
have?’ 

‘Oh, she’s hard, she’s hard,’ agreed the old woman, still looking 
into the fire. 

‘Hard as that hearthstone, he said dramatically. ‘My God, a 
man she’d lived with the best part of her life, whatever his faults 
might have been! Wouldn’t you think at least she’d have some 
remorse for the things she’d done to him in all those years?’ 

‘Oh, indeed, ’tis true, she said. ‘I often blamed myself over 
poor Jim. Sometimes I think if only I might have been a bit 
easier on him, he might be here yet.’ 

‘Most of us have to go through that sooner or later,’ he said, 
feeling that perhaps he had gone too far and reopened old wounds. 
His own old wounds were never far from breaking open, because 
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often a light or careless word would bring back the memory of 
his mother and of his diabolical adolescent temperament. ‘We 
have to be careful of that, too,’ he added. “Because it’s not the 
guilty ones who go on brooding, but the others — the people 
who're only partly guilty, or maybe not guilty at all. That can 
happen, too. I had a man here last week talking about his wife’s 
death, and nothing I could say would persuade him but that 
he’d wronged her. And I knew for a fact that he was a husband 
in a million — a saint. It’s something we can’t afford to indulge. 
It turns into a sort of cowardice before life. We have to learn 
to accept our own limitations as human beings — our selfishness 
and vanity and bad temper.’ 

He spoke with passion, the passion of a man teaching a lesson 
he has never been able to learn himself. Something in his tone 
made the old woman look at him, and her face softened into a 
sweet, toothless old smile. 

‘Haven’t you great wisdom for such a young man!’ she ex- 
claimed admiringly. 

‘Great, he agreed with a jolly laugh. ‘I’m the biggest idiot of 
them all.’ 

But she shrugged this off. ‘Ah, what else were the saints?’ 

‘Look here, ma’am,’ he said, rising and standing over her with 
mock gravity. ‘Don’t you be going round talking about me as a 
saint or you'll be having me sent to a punishment parish. The 
poor Bishop has trouble enough on his hands without having to 
deal with saints. TIl say eight-o’clock Mass on Sunday for your 
boy. Will that do you?’ 

‘My boy?’ she said in surprise. ‘But Timmy wasn’t my son, 
Father. Sure, I said I had no children.’ 

‘No. I took it he was your stepson.’ 

‘Is it Jiws?’ she exclaimed with a laugh of genuine amuse- 
ment at his mistake. ‘Ah, sure, Jim wasn’t married before, 
Father. Don’t you see, that’s why I had to come to you?’ 

‘I see,’ he said, though he didn’t, and anyhow he felt it was none 
of his business. The woman, after all, hadn’t come to make her 
confession. “What was his surname so?’ 

‘Ah, Father,’ she said, still laughing but in a bewildered way, 
‘Tm so distracted that I can’t explain myself properly. You have 
it all mixed up. Sure, I thought I explained it.’ 

‘You didn’t explain it, ma’am,’ he said, repressing curiosity. 
‘And anyway it’s nothing to me who Timmy was. That’s a matter 
between you and your confessor.’ 

‘My what?’ she cried indignantly. ‘Ah, Father, you have me 
distracted completely now. This has nothing to do with confes- 
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sion. Oh, my, what’s that Timmy was? If I could only think!’ 

‘Take your time, ma’am,’ he said, but he wondered what was 
coming next. 

‘A poodle!’ she exclaimed. “Now I have it.’ 

‘A what?’ 

‘A poodle — a French poodle is what they called him,’ she said, 
delighted to remember the proper term. And then her big eyes 
began to fill with tears. ‘Oh, Father, I don’t know how I’m going 
to get on without him. He was everything to me. The house isn’t 
the same without him.’ 

‘You don’t mean you’re asking me to say Mass for your dog?’ 

‘Oh, Pm not asking you to do it for nothing,’ she added with 
dignity, opening her handbag. 

‘Are you a Catholic at all, ma’am?’ he asked sternly, fixing her 
with a glowering look that only seemed to amuse her. She tossed 
her head with a sudden saucy, girlish air. 

‘Wisha, what else would I be?’ she asked gently, and he felt 
that there was nothing much he could say in reply. 

‘And do you know what the sacrifice of the Mass is?’ he went 
on. 
‘Well, as I go every morning of my life, Father, I should have 
some idea,’ she replied, and again he had the feeling that she was 
laughing at him. 

‘And don’t you know that you’re asking me to commit sacri- 
lege? Do you even know what sacrilege is?’ 

‘Ah, what sacrilege?’ she exclaimed lightly, shrugging it off. 
She took three five-pound notes from her old handbag. He knew 
she intended the money as an offering; he knew it was probably all 
she had in the world, and he found himself torn between blind 
rage and admiration. i 

‘Here,’ he said. Let me get you another drink. And put that 
blooming money back in your bag or you'll be losing it.’ 

But the very sound of his voice told him that he was losing 
conviction. The terrible little old woman with her one idea exer- 
cised a sort of fascination over him that almost frightened him. 
He was afraid that if he wasn’t careful he would soon find himself 
agreeing to do what she wanted. He poured her a drink, threw 
himself back again in his armchair, and at once gave way to his 
indignation. 

‘I cannot stand this damn sentimentality!’ he shouted, hitting 
the arm of his chair with his clenched fist. ‘Every day of my life 
T have to see good Christians go without food and fire, clothes and 
medicine, while the rich people taunt them with the sight of 
their pampered pets. I tell you I can’t stand it!’ 
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‘Why, then, I’m sure you’re right, Father. But I’m not rich, and 
no poor person was ever sent away from my door with nothing, 
as long as I had it? 

Tm sure of that, ma’am,’ he said humbly, ashamed of his out- 
burst. ‘Tm sure you’re a better Christian than I am, but there 
are different needs and different duties, and we must not confuse 
them. There are animal needs and human needs, and human 
needs and spiritual needs. Your dog has no need of the Mass,’ 

‘He was very fond of Mass. Every morning he came with me 
and lay down outside the chapel door.’ 

‘And why did you leave him outside the chapel door?’ asked 
Fogarty. 

“Why? 

‘Yes, why? Wasn’t it that you made a distinction between an 
animal and a spiritual need?’ 

‘It was nothing of the kind,’ she said hotly. ‘It was the parish 
priest that asked me, because some old fools complained. Hah, but 
I often sneaked him in when they weren’t looking, and let me tell 
you, Father, none of those old craw-thumpers behaved as devo- 
tionally as my Timmy. Up with the Gospel and down at the Eleva- 
tion, without my saying a word to him. And don’t tell me that 
Our Blessed Lord wasn’t as pleased with Timmy as with them.’ 

Tm not telling you anything of the sort,’ he said, touched and 
amused. ‘All I am telling you is that now that your dog is dead, 
prayers can make no difference to him. Your dog couldn’t incur 
guilt. Your prayers may make a difference to your husband be- 
cause, like the rest of us, he did incur guilt in this life and may 
have to atone for it in the next.’ 

‘Ah, it’s easy seen you didn’t know Jim, Father. Poor Jim was 
innocent as a child. He never did anything wrong only taking the 
little sup of whiskey when I wouldn’t be looking. I know he got 
a bit cranky when he had a drop in and I wouldn’t give him 
any more, but sure that’s a thing you wouldn’t give a second 
thought to. . .. No, Father,’ she added thoughtfully, looking into 
the fire again, ‘I don’t mind admitting that the first day or two 
after he died I wasn’t easy in my mind at all. I didn’t know what 
little thing he might have said or done on the side, unknown to 
me, or what little taste of punishment they might give him. I 
couldn’t rest, thinking of him burning down there in Purgatory, 
with people he didn’t know at all. A shy man, like that, and a 
man — I won’t belie him — that would scream the house down if 
he as much as got a splinter in his nail. But then I realised that 
nobody in his right mind could be doing anything to him. Oh, 
no, Father, that’s not why I get Masses said for Jim.’ 
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‘Then why do you get them said for him?’ Fogarty asked, 
though he knew the answer. His own big heart answered for him 
when his reason didn’t. 

‘Sure, what other way have I of letting him know I’m thinking 
about him?’ she asked with a childlike smile. ‘He’s always in my 
mind, morning, noon, and night. And now Timmy is the same.’ 

‘And when I tell you that it makes no difference to Timmy - 
that Timmy can’t know he’s in your mind?’ 

‘Ah, well, Father, these things are great mysteries,’ she replied 
comfortably, ‘and we don’t know all about them yet. Oh, I know 
there’s a difference, and I’m not asking for anything impossible. 
Only one small Mass, so that he’ll know. But when I talk to 
people about it, you’d think I was mad from the way they go on. 
They tell me he has no soul, because he never committed sin. How 
does anybody know he didn’t commit sin? A little child doesn’t 
commit sin and he has a soul. No, Father,’ she went on with iron 
determination, ‘I know I’m old and I have no one to advise me, 
and my head isn’t as good as it was, but thank God I still have 
my wits about me. Believe me, Father, a dog is no different from 
a child. When I was feeling low coming on to Jim’s anniversary, 
Timmy would know it. He’d know it as if he could read what I 
was thinking, and he’d come and put his head on my lap to show 
how sorry he was. And when he was sick himself, he’d get into 
my bed and curl up beside me, begging me with his eyes to make 
him better. Yes, indeed, and when he was dying I felt the same 
way about him as I felt about poor Jim ~ just the way you de- 
scribed it, thinking of all the times I was hard on him when he 
didn’t deserve it at all. That is the hardest part of it, Father, 
when you have to try and forgive yourself.’ 

‘Tm sure you have very little to forgive yourself for, ma’am,’ 
Fogarty said with a smile. ‘And God knows, if it was anything 
I could do for you Pd do it, but this is something that, as a priest, 
I can’t do.’ 

‘And there’s no one else I could go to? You don’t think if I went 
to the Bishop myself he’d let you do it?’ 

‘Tm quite certain he wouldn’t, ma’am.’ 

‘Ah,’ she said bitterly as she raised herself heavily from her 
chair, ‘if I was younger and smarter with my pen Pd write to 
the Pope about it myself.” She turned to the door, and Fogarty 
sprang to open it for her, but the courtesy was lost on her. She 
looked at him with deep mournful eyes that seemed to contain 
all the loneliness in the world. ‘And it’s wrong, Father, wrong,’ 
she said in a firm voice. ‘I’m as good a Catholic as the next, but 
I'd say it to the Pope himself this minute if he walked into this 
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room. They have souls, and people are only deluding themselves 
about it. Anything that can love has a soul. Show me that bad 
woman that thanked God her husband was dead and I'll show 
you someone that maybe hasn’t a soul, but don’t tell me that my 
Timmy hadn’t one. And I know as I’m standing here that some- 
where or other I'll see him again.’ 

‘T hope you do, ma’am,’ he said, his big voice suddenly growing 
gentle and timorous. ‘And whenever you say a prayer for him, 
don’t forget to add one for me.’ 

‘I will not indeed, Father, she said quietly. ‘I know you’re a 
good man, and I'll remember you with the others that were good 
to me, and one of these days, with God’s help, we'll all be together 
again.’ 

(1957) 


Sree 


THE MASS ISLAND 


WHEN Father Jackson drove up to the curates’ house, it was 
already drawing on to dusk, the early dusk of late December. The 
curates’ house was a red-brick building on a terrace at one side 
of the ugly church in Asragh. Father Hamilton seemed to have 
been waiting for him and opened the front door himself, looking 
white and strained. He was a tall young man with a long, melan- 
choly face that you would have taken for weak till you noticed 
the cut of the jaw. 

‘Oh, come in, Jim, he said with his mournful smile. ‘”Tisn’t 
much of a welcome we have for you, God knows. I suppose you'd 
like to see poor Jerry before the undertaker comes.’ 

‘I might as well,’ Father Jackson replied briskly. There was 
nothing melancholy about Jackson, but he affected an air of sur- 
prise and shock. ‘"Twas very sudden, wasn’t it?’ 

‘Well, it was and it wasn’t, Jim,’ Father Hamilton said, closing 
the front door behind him. ‘He was going downhill since he got 
the first heart attack, and he wouldn’t look after himself. Sure, 
you know yourself what he was like.’ 

Jackson knew. Father Fogarty and himself had been friends, 
of a sort, for years. An impractical man, excitable and vehement, 
Fogarty could have lived for twenty years with his ailment, but 
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instead of that, he allowed himself to become depressed and 
indifferent. If he couldn’t live as he had always lived, he would 
prefer not to live at all. 

They went upstairs and into the bedroom where he was. The 
character was still plain on the stern, dead face, though, drained 
of vitality, it had the look of a studio portrait. That bone struc- 
ture was something you’d have picked out of a thousand faces 
as Irish, with its odd impression of bluntness and asymmetry, its 
jutting brows and craggy chin, and the snub nose that looked as 
though it had probably been broken twenty years before in a 
public-house row. 

When they came downstairs again, Father Hamilton produced 
half a bottle of whiskey. 

‘Not for me, thanks,’ Jackson said hastily. ‘Unless you have a 
drop of sherry there?’ 

‘Well, there is some Burgundy,’ Father Hamilton said. ‘I don’t 
know is it any good, though.’ 

‘Twill do me fine,’ Jackson replied cheerfully, reflecting that 
Ireland was the country where nobody knew whether Burgundy 
was good or not. ‘You’re coming with us tomorrow, I suppose?’ 

‘Well, the way it is, Jim,’ Father Hamilton replied, Tm afraid 
neither of us is going. You see, they’re burying poor Jerry 
here.’ 

‘They're what?’ Jackson asked incredulously. 

‘Now, I didn’t know for sure when I rang you, Jim, but that’s 
what the brother decided, and that’s what Father Hanafey de- 
cided as well.’ 

‘But he told you he wanted to be buried on the Mass Island, 
didn’t he?’ 

‘He told everybody, Jim,’ Father Hamilton replied with grow- 
ing excitement and emotion. “That was the sort he was. If he told 
one, he told five hundred. Only a half an hour ago I had a girl on 
the telephone from the Island, asking when they could expect us. 
You see, the old parish priest of the place let Jerry mark out the 
grave for himself, and they want to know should they open it. 
But now the old parish priest is dead as well, and, of course, Jerry 
left nothing in writing.’ 

‘Didn’t he leave a will, even?’ Jackson asked in surprise. 

“Well, he did and he didn’t, Jim,’ Father Hamilton said, looking 
as if he were on the point of tears. ‘Actually, he did make a will 
about five or six years ago, and he gave it to Clancy, the other 
curate, but Clancy went off on the Foreign Mission and God alone 
knows where he is now. After that, Jerry never bothered his head 
about it. I mean, you have to admit the man had nothing to leave. 
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Every damn thing he had he gave away — even the old car, after 
he got the first attack. If there was any loose cash around, I suppose 
the brother has that.’ 

Jackson sipped his Burgundy, which was even more Australian 
than he had feared, and wondered at his own irritation. He had 
been irritated enough before that, with the prospect of two days’ 
motoring in the middle of winter, and a night in a godforsaken 
pub in the mountains, a hundred and fifty miles away at the other 
side of Ireland. There, in one of the lakes, was an island where 
in Cromwell’s time, before the causeway and the little oratory 
were built, Mass was said in secret, and it was here that Father 
Fogarty had wanted to be buried. It struck Jackson as sheer senti- 
mentality; it wasn’t even as if it was Fogarty’s native place. Jack- 
son had once allowed Fogarty to lure him there, and had hated 
every moment of it. It wasn’t only the discomfort of the public- 
house, where meals erupted at any hour of the day or night as 
the spirit took the proprietor, or the rain that kept them confined 
to the cold dining-and-sitting-room that looked out on the gloomy 
mountainside, with its couple of whitewashed cabins on the shore 
of the lake. It was the over-intimacy of it all, and this was the 
thing that Father Fogarty apparently loved. He liked to stand 
in his shirtsleeves behind the bar, taking turns with the proprietor, 
who was one of his many friends, serving big pints of porter to 
rough mountainy men, or to sit in their cottages, shaking in all 
his fat whenever they told broad stories or sang risky folk songs. 
‘God, Jim, isn’t it grand?’ he would say in his deep voice, and 
Jackson would look at him over his spectacles with what Fogarty 
called his ‘jesuitical look’, and say, ‘Well, I suppose it all depends 
on what you really like, Jerry.’ He wasn’t even certain that the 
locals cared for Father Fogarty’s intimacy; on the contrary, he 
had a strong impression that they much preferred their own 
reserved old parish priest, whom they never saw except twice a 
year, when he came up the valley to collect his dues. That had 
made Jackson twice as stiff. And yet now when he found out that 
the plans that had meant so much inconvenience to him had fallen 
through, he was as disappointed as though they had been his 
own. 

‘Oh, well,’ he said with a shrug that was intended to conceal 
his perturbation, ‘I suppose it doesn’t make much difference where 
they chuck us when our time comes.’ 

‘The point is, it mattered to Jerry, Jim,’ Father Hamilton said 
with his curious shy obstinacy. ‘God knows, it’s not anything that 
will ever worry me, but it haunted him, and somehow, you know, 
I don’t feel it’s right to flout a dead man’s wishes.’ 
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‘Oh, I know, I know,’ Jackson said lightly. ‘I suppose Pd better 
talk to old Hanafey about it. Knowing I’m a friend of the Bishop’s 
he might pay more attention to me.’ 

‘He might, Jim,’ Father Hamilton replied sadly, looking away 
over Jackson’s head. ‘As you say, knowing you’re a friend of the 
Bishop’s, he might. But I wouldn’t depend too much on it. I 
talked to him till I was black in the face, and all I got out of him 
was the law and the rubrics. It’s the brother Hanafey is afraid of. 
You'll see him this evening, and, between ourselves, he’s a tough 
customer. Of course, himself and Jerry never had much to say to 
one another, and he’d be the last man in the world that Jerry 
would talk to about his funeral, so now he doesn’t want the 
expense and inconvenience. You wouldn’t blame him, of course. 
I'd probably be the same myself. By the way,’ Father Hamilton 
added, lowering his voice, ‘before he does come, Pd like you to 
take a look round Jerry’s room and see is there any little memento 
you'd care to have — a photo or a book or anything.’ 

They went into Father Fogarty’s sitting-room, and Jackson 
looked at it with a new interest. He knew of old the rather hand- 
some library — Fogarty had been a man of many enthusiasms, 
though none of long duration — the picture of the Virgin and 
Child in Irish country costume over the mantelpiece, which some 
of his colleagues had thought irreverent, and the couple of fine 
old prints. There was a newer picture that Jackson had not seen — 
a charcoal drawing of the Crucifixion from a fifteenth-century 
Irish tomb, which was brutal but impressive. 

‘Good Lord!’ Jackson exclaimed with a sudden feeling of loss. 
‘He really had taste, hadn’t he?’ 

‘He had, Jim,’ Father Hamilton said, sticking his long nose into 
the picture. “This goes to a young couple called Keneally, outside 
the town, that he was fond of. I think they were very kind to him. 
Since he had the attack, he was pretty lonely, Pd say.’ 

‘Oh, aren’t we all, attack or no attack,’ Jackson said almost 
irritably. 

Father Hanafey, the parish priest of Asragh, was a round, red, 
cherubic-looking old man with a bald head and big round 
glasses. His house was on the same terrace as the curates’. He, too, 
insisted on producing the whiskey Jackson so heartily detested, 
when the two priests came in to consult him, but Jackson had 
decided that this time diplomacy required he should show proper 
appreciation of the dreadful stuff. He felt sure he was going to 
be very sick next day. He affected great astonishment at the 
quality of Father Hanafey’s whiskey, and first the old parish 
priest grew shy, like a schoolgirl whose good looks are being 
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praised, then he looked self-satisfied, and finally he became almost 
emotional. It was a great pleasure, he said, to meet a young priest 
with a proper understanding of whiskey. Priests no longer seemed 
to have the same taste, and as far as most of them were concerned, 
they might as well be drinking poteen. It was only when it was 
seven years old that Irish began to be interesting, and that was 
when you had to catch it and store it in sherry casks to draw off 
what remained of crude alcohol in it, and give it that beautiful 
roundness that Father Jackson had spotted. But it shouldn’t be 
kept too long, for somewhere along the line the spirit of a whiskey 
was broken. At ten, or maybe twelve, years old it was just right. 
But people were losing their palates. He solemnly assured the two 
priests that of every dozen clerics who came to his house not more 
than one would realise what he was drinking. Poor Hamilton grew 
red and began to stutter, but the parish priest’s reproofs were not 
directed at him. 

‘It isn’t you I’m talking about, Father Hamilton, but elderly 
priests, parish priests, and even canons, that you would think 
would know better, and I give you my word, I put the two whiskeys 
side by side in front of them, the shop stuff and my own, and 
they could not tell the difference.’ 

But though the priest was mollified by Father Jackson’s matur- 
ity of judgement, he was not prepared to interfere in the arrange- 
ments for the funeral of his curate. ‘It is the wish of the next of 
kin, Father,’ he said stubbornly, ‘and that is something I have 
no control over. Now that you tell me the same thing as Father 
Hamilton, I accept it that this was Father Fogarty’s wish, and 
a man’s wishes regarding his own interment are always to be 
respected. I assure you, if I had even one line in Father Fogarty’s 
writing to go on, I would wait for no man’s advice. I would take 
the responsibility on myself. Something on paper, Father, is all 
I want.’ 

‘On the other hand, Father,’ Jackson said mildly, drawing on his 
pipe, ‘if Father Fogarty was the sort to leave written instructions, 
he’d hardly be the sort to leave such unusual ones. I mean, 
after all, it isn’t even the family burying ground, is it?’ 

‘Well, now, that is true, Father,’ replied the parish priest, and 
it was clear that he had been deeply impressed by this rather 
doubtful logic. “You have a very good point there, and it is one 
I did not think of myself, and I have given the matter a great deal 
of thought. You might mention it to his brother. Father Fogarty, 
God rest him, was not a usual type of man. I think you might 
even go so far as to say that he was a rather unusual type of man, 
and not orderly, as you say — not by any means orderly. I 
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says.’ 

But the brother was not at all impressed by Father Jackson’s 
argument when he turned up at the church in Asragh that even- 
ing. He was a good-looking man with a weak and pleasant face 
and a cold shrewdness in his eyes that had been lacking in his 
brother’s. 

‘But why, Father?’ he asked, turning to Father Hanafey. ‘Tm 
a busy man, and I’m being asked to leave my business for a couple 
of days in the middle of winter, and for what? That is all I ask. 
What use is it?’ 

‘It is only out of respect for the wishes of the deceased, Mr 
Fogarty,’ said Father Hanafey, who clearly was a little bit afraid 
of him. 

‘And where did he exptess those wishes?’ the brother asked. 
‘Tm his only living relative, and it is queer he would not mention 
a thing like that to me.’ 

‘He mentioned it to Father Jackson and Father Hamilton.’ 

‘But when, Father?’ Mr Fogarty asked. “You knew Father 
Jerry, and he was always expressing wishes about something. He 
was an excitable sort of man, God rest him, and the thing he’d 
say today might not be the thing he’d say tomorrow. After all, 
after close on forty years, I think I have the right to say I knew 
him,’ he added with a triumphant air that left the two young 
priests without a leg to stand on. 

Over bacon and eggs in the curates’ house, Father Hamilton 
was very despondent. ‘Well, I suppose we did what we could, Jim,’ 
he said. 

‘Tm not too sure of that,’ Jackson said with his ‘jesuitical air’, 
looking at Father Hamilton sidewise over his spectacles. ‘Tm 
wondering if we couldn’t do something with that family you say 
he intended the drawing for.’ 

“The Keneallys, said Father Hamilton in a worried voice. 
‘Actually, I saw the wife in the church this evening. You might 
have noticed her crying.’ 

‘Don’t you think we should see if they have anything in 
writing?’ 

‘Well, if they have, it would be about the picture, said Father 
Hamilton. ‘How I know about it is she came to me at the time to 
ask if I couldn’t do something for him. Poor man, he was crying 
himself that day, according to what she told me.’ 

‘Oh dear!’ Jackson said politely, but his mind was elsewhere. 
‘Tm not really interested in knowing what would be in a letter 
like that. It’s none of my business. But I would like to make sure 
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that they haven’t something in writing. What did Hanafey call it 
- “something on paper”?’ 

‘T dare say we should inquire, anyway,’ said Father Hamilton, 
and after supper they drove out to the Keneallys’, a typical small 
red-brick villa with a decent garden in front. The family also 
was eating bacon and eggs, and Jackson shuddered when they 
asked him to join them. Keneally himself, a tall, gaunt, cadaver- 
ous man, poured out more whiskey for them, and again Jackson 
felt he must make a formal attempt to drink it. At the same time, 
he thought he saw what attraction the house had for Father 
Fogarty. Keneally was tough and with no suggestion of lay ser- 
vility towards the priesthood, and his wife was beautiful and scat- 
terbrained, and talked to herself, the cat, and the children simul- 
taneously. ‘Rosaleen!’ she cried determinedly. ‘Out! Out I say! 
I told you if you didn’t stop meowing you'd have to go out.... 
Angela Keneally, the stick! . . . You do not want to go to the 
bathroom, Angela. It’s only five minutes since you were there 
before. I will not let Father Hamilton come up to you at all unless 
you go to bed at once.’ 

In the children’s bedroom, Jackson gave a finger to a stolid- 
looking infant, who instantly stuffed it into his mouth and began 
to chew it, apparently under the impression that he would be 
bound to reach sugar at last. 

Later, they sat over their drinks in the sitting-room, only inter- 
rupted by Angela Keneally, in a fever of curiosity, dropping in 
every five minutes to ask for a biscuit or a glass of water. 

‘You see, Father Fogarty left no will,’ Jackson explained to 
Keneally. ‘Consequently, he’ll be buried here tomorrow unless 
something turns up. I suppose he told you where he wanted to be 
buried?’ 

‘On the Island? Twenty times, if he told us once. I thought 
he took it too far. Didn’t you, Father?’ 

‘And me not to be able to go!’ Mrs Keneally said, beginning to 
cry. ‘Isn’t it awful, Father?’ 

‘He didn’t leave anything in writing with you?’ He saw in 
Keneally’s eyes that the letter was really only about the picture, 
and raised a warning hand. ‘Mind, if he did, I don’t want to know 
what’s in it! In fact, it would be highly improper for anyone to 
be told before the parish priest and the next of kin were con- 
sulted, All I do want to know is whether’ — he waited a moment to 
see that Keneally was following him — ‘he did leave any written 
instructions, of any kind, with you.” 

Mrs Keneally, drying her tears, suddenly broke into rapid 
speech. ‘Sure, that was the day poor Father Jerry was so down ` 
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in himself because we were his friends and he had nothing to 
leave us, and— 

‘Shut up, woman!’ her husband shouted with a glare at her, 
and then Jackson saw him purse his lips in quiet amusement. 
He was a man after Jackson’s heart. ‘As you say, Father, we 
have a letter from him.’ 

‘Addressed to anybody in particular?’ 

‘Yes, to the parish priest, to be delivered after his death.’ 

‘Did he use those words?’ Jackson asked, touched in spite of 
himself. 

‘Those very words.’ 

‘God help us!’ said Father Hamilton. 

‘But you had not time to deliver it?’ 

‘I only heard of Father Fogarty’s death when I got in. Esther 
was at the church, of course.’ 

‘And you’re a bit tired, so you wouldn’t want to walk all the way 
over to the presbytery with it. I take it that, in the normal way, 
you'd post it? 

‘But the post would be gone,’ Keneally said with a secret smile. 
‘So that Father Hanafey wouldn’t get it until maybe the day 
after tomorrow. That’s what you were afraid of, Father, isn’t 
it?’ 

‘I see we understand one another, Mr Keneally,’ Jackson said 
politely. 

‘You wouldn’t, of course, wish to say anything that wasn’t 
strictly true,’ said Keneally, who was clearly enjoying himself 
enormously, though his wife had not the faintest idea of what 
was afoot. ‘So perhaps it would be better if the letter was posted 
now, and not after you leave the house.’ 

‘Fine!’ said Jackson, and Keneally nodded and went out. When 
he returned, a few minutes later, the priests rose to go. 

‘TI see you at the Mass tomorrow,’ Keneally said. “Good luck, 
now.’ 

Jackson felt they’d probably need it. But when Father Hanafey 
met them in the hall, with the wet snow falling outside, and they 
explained about the letter, his mood had clearly changed. Jack- 
son’s logic might have worked some sort of spell on him, or per- 
haps it was just that he felt they were three clergymen opposed 
to a layman. 

‘It was very unforeseen of Mr Keneally not to have brought that 
letter to me at once,’ he grumbled, ‘but I must say I was expecting 
something of the sort. It would have been very peculiar if Father 
Fogarty had left no instructions at all for me, and I see that we 
can’t just sit round and wait to find out what they were, since 
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the burial is tomorrow. Under the circumstances, Father, I 
think we’d be justified in arranging for the funeral according to 
Father Fogarty’s known wishes.’ 

“Thanks be to God,’ Father Hamilton murmured as he and 
Father Jackson returned to the curates’ house. ‘I never thought 
we'd get away with that.’ 

“We haven’t got away with it yet,’ said Jackson. ‘And even if we 
do get away with it, the real trouble will be later.’ 

All the arrangements had still to be made. When Mr Fogarty 
was informed, he slammed down the receiver without comment. 
Then a phone call had to be made to a police station twelve miles 
from the Island, and the police sergeant promised to send a man 
out on a bicycle to have the grave opened. Then the local parish 
priest and several old friends had to be informed, and a notice 
inserted in the nearest daily. As Jackson said wearily, romantic 
men always left their more worldly friends to carry out their 
romantic intentions. 

The scene at the curates’ house next morning after Mass scared 
even Jackson. While the hearse and the funeral car waited in front 
of the door, Mr Fogarty sat, white with anger, and let the priests 
talk. To Jackson’s surprise, Father Hanafey put up a stern fight 
for Father Fogarty’s wishes. 

‘You have to realise, Mr Fogarty, that to a priest like your 
brother the Mass is a very solemn thing indeed, and a place where 
the poor people had to fly in the Penal Days to hear Mass would 
be one of particular sanctity.’ 

‘Father Hanafey,’ said Mr Fogarty in a cold, even tone. ‘I am 
a simple businessman, and I have no time for sentiment.’ 

‘I would not go so far as to call the veneration for sanctified 
ground mere sentiment, Mr Fogarty,’ the old priest said severely. 
‘At any rate, it is now clear that Father Fogarty left instructions 
to be delivered to me after his death, and if those instructions are 
what we think them, I would have a serious responsibility for not 
having paid attention to them.’ 

‘I do not think that letter is anything of the kind, Father Hana- 
fey,’ said Mr Fogarty. “Thats a matter I’m going to inquire into 
when I get back, and if it turns out to be a hoax, I am going to 
take it further.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Fogarty, I’m sure it’s not a hoax,’ said the parish priest, 
with a shocked air, but Mr F Ogarty was not convinced. 

‘For everybody’s sake, we'll hope not,’ he said grimly. 

The funeral procession set off. Mr Fogarty sat in the front of 
the car by the driver, sulking. Jackson and Hamilton sat behind 
and opened their breviaries. When they stopped at a hotel for 
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lunch, Mr Fogarty said he was not hungry and stayed outside in 
the cold. And when he did get hungry and came into the dining- 
room, the priests drifted into the lounge to wait for him. They 
both realised that he might prove a dangerous enemy. 

Then, as they drove on in the dusk, they saw the mountain 
country ahead of them in a cold, watery light, a light that seemed 
to fall dead from the ragged edge of a cloud. The towns and 
villages they passed through were dirtier and more derelict. They 
drew up at a crossroads, behind the hearse, and heard someone 
talking to the driver of the hearse. Then a car fell into line behind 
them. ‘Someone joining us,’ Father Hamilton said, but Mr Fog- 
arty, lost in his own dream of martyrdom, did not reply. Half a 
dozen times within the next twenty minutes, the same thing 
happened, though sometimes the cars were waiting in lanes and 
by-roads with their lights on, and each time Jackson saw a 
heavily coated figure standing in the roadway shouting to the 
hearse driver: ‘Is it Father Fogarty ye have there?’ At last they 
came to a village where the local parish priest’s car was waiting 
outside the church, with a little group about it. Their headlights 
caught a public-house, isolated at the other side of the street, 
glaring with whitewash, while about it was the vague space of a 
distant mountainside. 

Suddenly Mr Fogarty spoke. ‘He seems to have been fairly 
well known,’ he said with something approaching politeness, 

The road went on, with a noisy stream at the right-hand side 
of it falling from group to group of rocks. They left it for a 
by-road, which bent to the right, heading towards the stream, 
and then began to mount, broken by ledges of naked rock, over 
which hearse and cars seemed to heave themselves like animals. 
On the left-hand side of the road was a little whitewashed cottage, 
all lit up, with a big turf fire burning in the open hearth and an 
oil lamp with an orange glow on the wall above it. There was a 
man standing by the door, and as they approached he began to 
pick his way over the rocks towards them, carrying a lantern. 
Only then did Jackson notice the other lanterns and flashlights, 
coming down the mountain or crossing the stream, and realise 
that they represented people, young men and girls and an occa- 
sional sturdy old man, all moving in the direction of the Mass 
Island. Suddenly it hit him, almost like a blow. He told himself 
not to be a fool, that this was no more than the desire for novelty 
one should expect to find in out-of-the-way places, mixed perhaps 
with vanity. It was all that, of course, and he knew it, but he 
knew, too, it was something more. He had thought when he was 
here with Fogarty that those people had not respected Fogarty 
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as they respected him and the local parish priest, but he knew 
that for him, or even for their own parish priest, they would 
never turn out in midwinter, across the treacherous mountain 
bogs and wicked rocks. He and the parish priest would never earn 
more from the people of the mountains than respect; what they 
gave to the fat, unclerical young man who had served them with 
pints in the bar and egged them on to tell their old stories and 
bullied and ragged and even fought them was something infin- 
itely greater. 

The funeral procession stopped in a lane that ran along the 
edge of a lake. The surface of the lake was rough, and they 
could hear the splash of the water upon the stones. The two 
priests got out of the car and began to vest themselves, and then 
Mr Fogarty got out, too. He was very nervous and hesitant. 

‘It’s very inconvenient, and all the rest of it,’ he said, ‘but I 
don’t want you gentlemen to think that I didn’t know you were 
acting from the best motives.’ 

“That’s very kind of you, Mr Fogarty,’ Jackson said. ‘Maybe 
we made mistakes as well.’ 

‘Thank you, Father Jackson,’ Mr Fogarty said, and held out 
his hand. The two priests shook hands with him and he went 
off, raising his hat. 

‘Well, that’s one trouble over,’ Father Hamilton said wryly 
as an old man plunged through the mud towards the car. 

. ‘Lights is what we’re looking for!’ he shouted. ‘Let ye turn 
her sidewise and throw the headlights on the causeway the way 
we'll see what we’re doing.’ 

Their driver swore, but he reversed and turned the front of 
the car till it almost faced the lake. Then he turned on his head- 
lights. Somewhere farther up the road the parish priest’s car did 
the same. One by one, the ranked headlights blazed up, and at 
every moment the scene before them grew more vivid — the gate- 
way and the stile, and beyond it the causeway that ran towards 
the little brown stone oratory with its mock Romanesque door- 
way. As the lights strengthened and steadied, the whole island 
became like a vast piece of theatre scenery cut out against the 
gloomy wall of the mountain with the tiny whitewashed cottages 
at its base. Far above, caught in a stray flash of moonlight, Jack- 
son saw the snow on its summit. ‘I’ll be after you,’ he said to 
Father Hamilton, and watched him, a little perturbed and look- 
ing behind him, join the parish priest by the gate. Jackson re- 
sented being seen by them because he was weeping, and he was 
a man who despised tears — his own and others’. It was like a 
miracle, and Father Jackson didn’t really believe in miracles. 
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Standing back by the fence to let the last of the mourners pass, he 
saw the coffin, like gold in the brilliant light, and heard the steady- 
ing voices of the four huge mountainy men who carried it. He 
saw it sway above the heads, shawled and bare, glittering between 
the little stunted holly bushes and hazels. 
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